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HE  PUBLICATION  of  The  First  Cardinal  of 
the  West  is  a  fitting  and  timely  tribute  to 
His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
silver  jubilee  of  his  Episcopal  Consecration. 
As  first  planned,  the  contents  of  this  volume 
was  intended  as  a  series  of  articles  for  pub- 
lication in  The  New  World,  the  official 
Catholic  newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  The  publication  of  the  single  chap- 
ters, however,  met  with  universal  acclaim 
and  before   the   series   was   half   completed 

there  were  repeated  demands  for  publication  of  the  completed 

work  in  book  form. 

Difficulties  were  encountered  when  The  New  World  began 
to  consider  bringing  out  in  book  form  The  First  Cardinal  of  the 
West.  The  series  was  intended  for  publication  in  a  newspaper 
and  consequently  there  was  not  always  time  to  edit  and  revise 
as  carefully  as  might  have  been  done,  if  it  had  been  known  that 
the  work  would  eventually  find  its  way  into  a  book.  The  series 
began  in  The  New  World  of  February  9,  1934,  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  the  installation  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein, as  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  it  was  scheduled  to  end 
shortly  before  September  21,  1934,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  consecration  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  as  Bishop  of  Loryma 
and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  The  reader  will  therefore 
do  well  to  recall  that  references  to  the  present  time  and  local 
references  throughout  the  various  chapters  indicate  Chicago 
during  the  year  of   1934. 


It  was  only  with  the  greatest  reluctancy  that  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein  permitted  the  editors  of  The  New  World  to  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  the  work  either  in  The  New  World  or  in  book 
form.  Only  when  he  was  convinced  that  the  immediate  benefit 
to  The  New  World  was  far  outdistanced  by  the  permanent  value 
to  the  diocese  as  an  historical  record  did  he  grant  permission  to 
carry  out  the  plan. 

Permission  being  obtained.  The  New  World  immediately 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul  R.  Martin,  well  known  Catholic 
author,  to  carry  on  the  research  work  and  to  compile  the  record 
from  The  New  World  files  and  other  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation. To  Mr.  Walter  Krawiec,  former  staff  artist  of  the 
Dziennik  Chicagoski  (a  Polish  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago)  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  illustrating  the  series.  How  well  both  of 
these  Catholic  gentlemen  accomplished  their  task  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  wide  demand,  "publish  the  series  in  book  form 
and  use  all  the  pictures/'  The  present  volume  is  the  response  of 
The  New  World  to  that  appeal.  Though  not  in  a  strict  sense  a 
biography,  this  work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  biographical 
work  since  it  relates  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Mundelein  as  seen  by  contemporary  outside  and  disinterested 
persons.  In  this  respect  it  differs  substantially  from  the  auto- 
biography which  would  naturally  be  more  intimate  and  personal 
and  would  relate  the  subject's  experiences  not  as  seen  by  others 
but  as  seen  and  experienced  by  himself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day.  toward  the  evening  of  life, 
after  he  has  celebrated  his  golden  jubilee,  that  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  will  be  prevailed  on  to  write  an  autobiog- 
raphy which  will  enlarge  and  enhance  and  enliven  the  store  of 
facts  recorded  in  this  volume,  which  is,  of  itself,  a  faithful 
account,  in  word  and  in  picture,  of  the  achievements  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  under  the  leadership 
of  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein,  the  third  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  and  "THE  FIRST  CARDINAL  OF  THE 
WEST." 

^  BERNARD  J.  SHEIL,  D.D.,  V.G. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 
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^Uhe  Vacant  cUhrone 


URING  those  troubled  days  of  1915  when  the  World 
War  was  already  a  year  old  in  Europe  and  Americans 
could  dimly  discern  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which 
indicated  that  this  country  sooner  or  later  might  find 
itself  embroiled  in  the  conflict,  a  sad  blow  fell  upon  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  and  the  Province  of  Illinois.  From  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  came  the  word  that  the  Most  Rev.  James  Edward  Quigley, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  had  passed  away  at  the  home  of  his 
brother  in  that  city.  His  Grace  had  been  ill  only  a  short  time  — 
or  so  the  world  believed  —  and  although  he  had  suffered  a  col- 
lapse in  Washington  some  days  before,  he  had  rallied  and  was 
seemingly  on  his  way  to  recovery  and  the  resumption  of  his 
duties  in  Chicago. 

What  the  world  —  even  that  portion  of  it  in  closest  touch 
with  His  Grace  —  did  not  know  was  that  Archbishop  Quigley  had 
been  a  sick  man  for  a  long,  long  time.  Although  a  young  man 
for  one  who  had  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  second  largest 
archdiocese  of  the  world  for  twelve  years,  Archbishop  Quigley 
had  undermined  his  once  robust  health  by  the  strain  of  overwork. 
In  season  and  out  of  season  he  had  spent  himself  that  much 
needed  results  might  be  accomplished.  The  burdens  of  a  chief 
executive  of  a  great  industrial  or  financial  corporation  would 
seem  light  compared  with  those  which  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 
In  addition  to  this  he  felt  his  responsibility  —  and  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  responsibilities,  the  care  of  human  souls.  But 
silently,  bravely,  completely  forgetful  of  self,  he  had  carried  on, 
for  he  was  made  of  that  stuff  of  which  heroes  and  martyrs  are 
made  and  he  had  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  spiritual  children  that 
would  not  permit  him  to  spare  himself. 

Frequently  he  had  been  warned  by  his  physicians  to  take 
things  more  easily.  He  had  been  told,  for  example,  that  he  must 
not  celebrate  late  Masses,  yet  constantly  he  ignored  this  warning. 
He  would  not  permit  one  of  his  priests  to  be  buried  unless  he 
was  not  only  present,  but  at  the  altar  as  celebrant  of  the  Requiem 
Mass.  He  pontificated  in  his  cathedral  on  all  the  major  feasts 
and  on  the  Easter  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he  fulfilled  this 
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duty,  although  there  were  times  during  the  long  and  trying 
ceremony  when  he  himself  believed  he  would  be  unable  to 
continue.  It  was  some  weeks  after  this  that  he  consented  to 
take  a  much-needed  rest  at  his  old  home  in  the  East,  but  before 
doing  so  he  went  to  see  Archbishop  Bonzano,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Washington,  where  he  was  stricken  while  in  his 
hotel  room  and  had  to  be  taken  to  Georgetown  Hospital. 

During  these  days  Chicago  both  hoped  and  despaired,  for  the 
Archbishop's  condition  was  such  that  at  times  he  showed  marked 
improvement,  while  at  others  death  seemed  inevitable.  Finally 
came  the  glad  day  when  his  strength  began  to  return  and  the 
news  was  received  that  His  Grace  would  come  back  to  Chicago 
after  a  brief  visit  with  his  brother  at  Rochester.  But  the  joy 
of  these  tidings  was  short  lived.  The  Archbishop  reached  Roch- 
ester only  to  collapse,  and  the  medical  bulletins,  at  first  optimistic 
in  tone,  soon  revealed  that  the  earthly  sojourn  of  this  great 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  God  was  about  finished. 

Archbishop  Quigley  died  on  July  10,  1915.  Chicago  was  at 
once  plunged  into  mourning,  for  Chicagoans,  regardless  of  creed, 
recognized  Archbishop  Quigley  as  an  outstanding  citizen  whose 
interest  in  his  fellow  citizens  was  ever  keen  and  whose  influence 
and  tireless  labor  had  done  much  to  make  this  city  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  grief  of  the  million  Catholics, 
representative  of  all  nations,  living  within  the  Archdiocese,  was 
deep  and  sincere,  for  to  every  Catholic  His  Grace  was  more 
than  the  personification  of  episcopal  dignity.  He  was  a  real 
spiritual  father,  a  shepherd  who  carefully  guarded  his  sheep, 
leading  them  to  green  pastures  by  day  and  keeping  vigilant 
watch  over  them  by  night. 

A  special  train  brought  the  mortal  remains  of  Archbishop 
Quigley  from  Rochester  to  Chicago  for  burial,  for  although  he 
had  died  in  the  State  wherein  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  diocese  over  which  he 
had  once  ruled  as  Bishop,  he  belonged  to  Chicago  and  it  was  fitting 
that  here  his  body  should  remain  until  that  final  day  of  resurrec- 
tion when  his  body,  made  perfect  and  glorified,  should  be  reunited 
with  the  soul  of  which  it  had  been  the  earthly  temple. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  distinguished  churchmen 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  confrere.  His  Excellency,  Archbishop  Bonzano,  came 
from  Washington  to  pontificate  at  the  Requiem.  The  venerable 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  then  primate  of  the  Church  in  America,  came 
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from  Baltimore.  Scores  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  hundreds 
of  monsignori  and  priests  filled  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Name  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Throughout  all  the 
preceding  day  and  night  thousands  of  persons,  representative 
of  all  walks  of  life,  filed  in  and  out  of  the  Cathedral,  pausing 
before  the  simple  black  casket,  cloth  covered  and  unadorned,  to 
look  their  last  upon  the  face  of  the  beloved  prelate. 
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Through  silent  streets  the  funeral  cortege  made  its  way 
towards  the  west.  Crowds,  their  heads  bared,  their  eyes  dimmed 
with  tears,  stood  rows  deep  along  the  entire  line  of  march. 
Church  bells  tolled  solemnly  and  little  children  prayed  as  the 
long  procession  passed  on  its  way  to  Mount  Carmel  Cemetery. 
The  mausoleum  was  reached  at  last,  the  casket  was  lifted  from 
the  hearse  and  reverently  placed  before  the  tomb. 

"Libera  me  Domine,  de  morte  ceterna."  The  Apostolic  Delegate 
intoned  the  words  of  the  solemn  responsory,  and,  with  voices 
vibrant  with  emotion,  a  thousand  priests  gave  answer.  The 
liturgy  concluded,  the  remains  of  Chicago's  second  Archbishop 
were  carried  within  the  tomb  and  laid  beside  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  the  saintly  and  scholarly  Feehan. 

But  the  Church,  grief  stricken  though  she  may  be  over  the 
loss  of  her  leaders,  cannot  bow  her  head  too  long  in  mourning. 
Her  work,  like  her  mission,  never  comes  to  an  end,  and  her  ranks, 
even  as  those  of  an  army,  cannot  remain  depleted.  Others  must 
be  raised  up  to  bear  the  shield  laid  down  by  the  one  who  has 
gone  before.  Her  children  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain 
orphaned.  A  father  passes  and  another  takes  his  place,  for  thus 
is  the  apostolic  succession  continued  among  men  and  thus  it 
will  be  continued  until  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  had  left  his  mark  upon  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
—  an  indelible  mark  that  time  cannot  erase  —  but  the  success 
of  God's  work  here  upon  earth  is  dependent  upon  the  present 
and  the  future  even  more  than  upon  the  past.  A  throne  stood 
empty  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.  It  must  have  an 
occupant.  A  million  Catholics  were  in  need  of  an  apostle 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and  em- 
powered to  lead  them  on.  A  living  voice  must  teach,  a  living 
hand  direct. 

The  gates  of  the  episcopal  mausoleum  at  Mount  Carmel  were 
closed  and  locked.  A  million  prayers,  like  clouds  of  fragrant 
incense,  had  been  wafted  Heavenwards.  A  question  was  upper- 
most in  every  mind  if  not  upon  every  lip: 

"Who  will  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne?  Who  will  be  the 
third  Archbishop  of  Chicago?" 


Chapter  II 


cUhe  Voice  of  (Rome 

RCHBISHOP  QUIGLEY  had  left  behind  him  a  record  of 
splendid  social  service.  He  was  a  humanitarian,  not  in 
the  cold  and  ultra-modern  sense  of  that  word,  but  in 
its  truly  Christian  meaning.  He  believed  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  but  a  brotherhood  united  under  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  In  the  poor  and  needy,  the  unfortunate  and  lowly,  he  saw 
the  personification  of  Christ,  and  in  ministering  to  these,  the 
least  of  God's  little  ones,  he  knew  that  he  was  ministering  to 

Him  Who  had  said :  "Whatso- 
ever ye  do  unto  these  ...  ye 
do  likewise  unto  me." 

During  the  twelve  years  of 
h  i  s  administration,  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  had  worked 
incessantly  for  the  correction 
of  social  conditions,  and 
throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Archdiocese 
one  institution  after  another 
gave  testimony  of  his  great 
charity,  of  his  concern  that 
relief  and  assistance,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  should 
be  given  to  those  in  need.  To 
a  vast  throng  of  orphans  he 
was  a  second  father;  to  the 
aged  he  was  a  vigorous  and 
kindly  younger  brother;  the 
otherwise  friendless  found  in 
him  a  friend  upon  whom  they 
could  depend ;  the  sick  were 
aware  that  vicariously, 
though  none  the  less  tenderly, 
he  was  a  ministering  angel. 
From  the  depths  of  his  warm 
heart  he  pitied  the  blind,  and, 
that  they  might  taste  more 
of  the  joy  of  life,  he  brought 


'Archbishop  Quigley  Had  Worked 
Incessantly" 
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light  into  the  midst  of  darkness  by  fostering  the  Braille 
Society.  Underprivileged  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  those  who, 
away  from  their  own  homes,  were  working  amidst  the  temptations 
of  the  teeming  city,  were  never  far  from  his  thoughts.  Gladly 
he  assigned  priests  to  the  special  duties  of  these  charities  even 
though  they  might  be  needed  for  the  routine  work  of  rapidly 
growing  parishes.     In  a  thousand  ways  he  assisted  the  religious 


■v;';s"  :^.-- 


"To  Vast  Throngs  of  Orphans  He  Was  a  Second  Father" 

orders,  both  of  men  and  of  women,  that  they  might  the  more 
perfectly  fulfill  the  apostolate  to  which  they  had  dedicated  their 
lives  when  they  took  the  vows  of  religion. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  always  a  phenomenon  of  the 
Church  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  had  increased, 
especially  since  Archbishop  Quigley  had  come  as  its  Metro- 
politan. Year  by  year  its  problems  had  become  more  complex, 
its  demands  more  urgent  and  its  burdens  heavier.  It  was  gen- 
erally realized  by  churchmen  everywhere  that  no  episcopal  throne 
in  America,  perhaps  none  in  the  world,  would  be  so  difficult  to 
fill  as  that  of  Chicago. 

Its  occupant  must  be  a  man  of  sublime  spiritual  leadership 
as  well  as  of  tried  executive  ability.    He  must  be  able  to  make 
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a  profound  impression  upon  an  urban  community  which,  although 
cordial  and  generous,  was  at  the  same  time  exacting  in  its 
demands.  He  must  be  a  man  of  social  mindedness,  for  he  must 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one  who  had  set  a  shining  example 
as  a  social  worker,  and  that  work,  so  nobly  begun,  was  only  in 
its  infancy  as  compared  with  that  yet  to  be  inaugurated  in  order 
to  meet  the   clamoring  needs  of  the  immediate  future. 

Moreover,  the  third  Archbishop  of  Chicago  must  be  a  man 
completely  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes  and  his  sympathies,  fully 
alive  to  the  attitude  and  the  folkways  of  many  races,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  who  would  be  able  to  bring  about  that  desirable 
result  which  a  little  later  was  to  become  widely  known  as 
Americanization.  Then,  too,  the  educational  problem  loomed 
large.  The  growth  of  the  diocese  made  more  and  better  schools 
mandatory.  The  perfection  of  a  well  coordinated  school  system 
was  most  desirable.  The  parochial  schools  must  not  only  measure 
up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  secular  educational  system,  but 
they  must  exceed  these  criteria. 

There  was  likewise  the  important  problem  of  educating  stu- 
dents for  the  diocesan  priesthood.  Archbishop  Quigley  had 
already  begun  this  work,  and  Cathedral  College  was  modestly 
functioning  as  a  preparatory  seminary.  But  the  embryo  philos- 
ophers and  theologians  of  the  diocese  were  scattered  in  sem- 
inaries throughout  the  country,  where,  although  they  were 
receiving  excellent  training  in  the  essentials  of  priestly  educa- 
tion, they  were  not  being  specifically  fitted  to  meet  the  problems 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  for  which 
these  seminarians  had  been  adopted  and  in  which  field  their 
future  ministerial  work  would  lie.  Chicago  had  had  no  theological 
seminary  of  its  own  since  the  ancient  University  of  St.  Mary- 
of-the-Lake  had  closed  its  doors  in  1866  after  twenty  years  of 
activity. 

When  these  things  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  entire  Archdiocese,  both  clergy  and  laity,  should 
be  vitally  concerned  as  to  who  would  be  sent  as  Archbishop. 
Conjecture  was  naturally  rife,  and  the  names  of  many  Bishops 
were  mentioned  as  possible  selections.  But  Rome  remained 
silent,  for  Rome,  too,  knew  that  the  utmost  care  was  necessary 
in  filling  this  important  see,  and,  always  prudent  in  its  conserva- 
tism, Rome  never  acts  precipitately. 

The  months  dragged  along,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Michael 
J.  FitzSimmons,  Vicar  General  and  Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  acting 
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as  administrator  of  the  diocese.  Half  a  year  slipped  by  and,  at 
last,  on  November  29,  1915,  official  word  came  to  Chicago  that  the 
Rt.  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein,  titular  Bishop  of  Loryma 
and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  had  been 
chosen  as  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  The  voice  of  Rome  had  been 
heard  at  last,  and  throughout  the  diocese  there  was  a  sense  of 
profound  relief. 

Few  of  the  clergy  knew  Bishop  Mundelein  except  by  name, 
and  even  his  name,  so  well  established  in  the  East,  was  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  the  laity  of  Chicago.  But  there  was  no  anxiety, 
no  worry,  for  both  clergy  and  people  were  aware  that  an 
episcopal  appointment  is  not  a  human  affair,  even  though  humans 
are  its  instruments.  They  knew  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelling 
with  the  Church  since  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  is  the  Divine  Guide 
in  these  things  and  that  those  called  to  the  apostolic  offices  of  the 
Church  are  fortified  for  the  tasks  they  must  assume  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  was  to  have  a 
new  head  and  that  was  all  that  was  needed.  Bishop  Mundelein 
was  to  be  that  head,  and,  although  he  might  be  a  stranger  for 
the  moment,  he  was  not  to  be  a  stranger  for  long. 

Since  that  day  in  May,  1844,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Quarter  arrived  in  Chicago  as  its  first  Bishop,  this  diocese  has 
been  singularly  loyal  to  its  prelates.  Here  the  proverbial  open 
heartedness  of  the  West  has  manifested  itself  in  no  uncertain 
way,  and  here,  too,  the  Catholic  population  has  known  that 
struggle  which  has  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  pioneering. 
This  has  served  to  establish  a  bond  of  cordiality  between  thet 
Bishop  and  his  flock,  and  it  has  given  the  people  not  only  a 
reverential  respect,  but  a  deep  and  heartfelt  affection  for  the 
one  who  has  been  placed  over  them  as  their  spiritual  father. 

Archbishop  Quigley  had  come  to  Chicago  twelve  years  before 
from  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo  in  New  York,  and  so  whole-heartedly 
had  he  been  welcomed  by  his  people,  that  he  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  city  than  he  became  a  Chicagoan  among  Chicagoans. 
From  the  State  of  New  York  likewise,  the  new  Archbishop  was 
to  come,  and  the  same  welcome  awaited  him  that  had  brought 
joy  to  the  heart  of  his  predecessor.  With  eager  enthusiasm  all 
Chicago,  and  naturally  in  a  special  manner  the  Catholic  people 
of  the  Archdiocese,  made  ready  to  receive  into  their  midst  the 
anointed  of  God,  the  Most  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein, 
Archbishop-elect. 


Chapter  III 

Endowment  for  {he  QTask 

HE  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  were  not  long 
to  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  Bishop  Mundelein,  who  had  been  named  by 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV,  as  their  new  Arch- 
bishop. His  native  city  of  New  York  and  his  adopted  city  of 
Brooklyn  were  both  proud  of  him,  and  the  press  of  these  cities 
devoted  columns  to  the  record  of  his  accomplishments. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  Chicago  demanded  that 
they  be  met  by  a  superman,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
Archbishop-elect  had  all  the  qualifications  which  endowed  him 
for  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  called.  His  rise  from  the 
sacerdotal  to  the  hierarchical  rank  had  been  more  rapid  than 
that  of  most,  but  it  had  not  been  unduly  sudden.  He  had  for 
twelve  years  held  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  great  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  a  position  requiring  the  exercise  of  keen  business 
sagacity.  He  was  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  care  of  souls, 
having  developed  and  long  directed  a  parish.  He  was  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  problems  arising  from  a  rapid  foreign 
growth,  and  this  he  knew,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically, 
for  as  a  young  priest  he  had  ministered  in  a  Lithuanian  parish. 

Coming  from  a  family  which  had  been  thoroughly  American 
for  generations,  and  numbering  among  his  immediate  ancestors 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  heroes  and  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  a  united  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Bishop  Mundelein  was  exactly  the  type  needed  to  foster  the  right 
kind  of  Americanization  work  in  the  polyglot  Archdiocese  he  was 
destined  to  rule.  He  spoke  several  languages  fluently,  he  had 
an  education  which  had  been  finished  abroad  after  the  firm 
foundations  of  it  had  been  laid  in  this  country,  and  he  had  that 
universality  of  taste  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  prelates  of  that  Church,  which  knows  no  bounds  of  country 
or  of  race,  but  which,  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  Christ, 
is  the  teacher  of  all  nations.  Above  all  things  he  was,  like  his 
predecessor,  social  minded. 

The  Mundelein  family  was  not  possessed  of  wealth.  From  the 
lips  of  its  most  illustrious  representative  we  learn  that  he  was 
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a  poor  boy  to  whom  the  pinch  of  straitened  circumstances  was 
by  no  means  unknown.  Had  he  been  born  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
had  all  the  comforts  of  life  come  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  is  likely  that  his  entire  viewpoint  would  have  been  different ; 
but  God  had  destined  him  for  a  particular  apostolate,  and  that 
apostolate  was  to  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  poor.  From 
personal  experience  he  learned  the  problems  and  the  needs  of 
those  who,  against  odds,  must  struggle  for  existence.  And 
what  is  most  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  future  field 
of  labor  was  to  be  in  large  cities,  is  that  he  knew,  as  one  born 
and  reared  in  a  great  city,  those  special  phases  of  life  with  which 
the  city  dweller  must  contend. 

Therefore,  when  the  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
learned  these  things,  there  was  reason  for  rejoicing,  for  they 
knew  that  the  Brooklyn  prelate  who  was  to  be  sent  to  them  as 
their  Archbishop  would  not  only  continue,  but  would  expand  and 
develop  those  social  works,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been 
laid  by  Archbishop  Quigley. 

Chicago  had  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Quigley, 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  this  metropolitan  see,  was  the 
youngest  man  upon  whom  the  sacred  pallium  had  ever  been 
conferred  in  this  country.  In  the  new  Archbishop  this  distinction 
was  not  only  to  be  retained,  but  increased.  Archbishop  Quigley 
was  forty-six  years  old  at  the  time  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Holy  Name  Cathedral,  while  Bishop  Mundelein  was  only  forty- 
three.  It  seemed  fitting  that  Chicago,  youngest  and  most  vigorous 
of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  should  have  as  its  Archbishop 
one  who  was  himself  young  and  vigorous.  The  Holy  Father  may 
have  thought  of  that,  too;  but,  whether  he  did  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  its  second  and  third  Archbishops,  like  Bishop 
Quarter,  its  first  ordinary,  have  been  men  of  youthful  years,  yet 
of  mature  judgment  and  experience. 

Already  it  has  been  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  is  a 
native  of  New  York  City,  having  been  born  in  St.  Nicholas  parish 
on  the  lower  East  Side.  Americans,  and  especially  those  living 
in  large  cities,  are  prone  to  change  their  place  of  residence  fre- 
quently, therefore  it  is  an  unusual  fact  in  the  Archbishop's  life 
history  that  he  should  have  been  of  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  born  in  the  same  venerable  and  historic  parish.  It  has 
been  said  on  several  occasions  that  the  present  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  represents  the  third  generation  of  his  family 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  is  an  error,  for,  shortly  after 
coming   to   Chicago,  His   Eminence,   addressing   a   gathering  of 


"Search  fails  to  reveal  many  of  those  anecdotes  of  his  youth  which  usually 
come  to  light  after  a  man  has  achieved  position  and  fame,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  was  a  pious  altar  boy  who  early  developed  an  unmistakable  vocation 

for  the  priesthood." 
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Catholics  of  German  descent,  told  them  with  no  small  degree  of 
pride  that  his  great  grandfather's  father  had,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  been  one  of  a  little  band  that  helped  old  Father  Raffeiner 
build  the  first  German  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  His  Eminence  is  not  of  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to  call  America  home,  but,  on  one  side 
of  his  house  at  least,  he  represents  the  fifth. 

St.  Nicholas*  parish  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  boy 
who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  its  midst,  and  who  early  in  life 
manifested  the  effects  of  the  upbringing  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  prudent  and  God-fearing  parents.  Search  fails  to 
reveal  many  of  those  anecdotes  of  his  youth  which  usually  come 
to  light  after  a  man  has  achieved  position  and  fame,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  was  a  pious  altar  boy  who  early  developed  an 
unmistakable  vocation  for  the  priesthood;  that  he  was  a  zealous 
student  and  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  picking  up  knowledge  in 
passing,  which  equalled  his  ability  to  acquire  it  from  books. 

There  is  one  little  anecdote  of  his  youth  which  has  found  its 
way  into  print  and  which  is  so  pertinent  that  it  should  be  retold 
at  this  time.  The  neighborhood  in  which  the  Mundelein  family 
lived  was  no  doubt  typical  of  the  American  melting  pot,  as  are  so 
many  of  those  populous  East  Side  neighborhoods  in  New  York 
City.  At  one  time  its  cosmopolitan  population  was  augmented 
by  an  influx  of  French  speaking  families,  and  these  families 
contained  many  children  who  became  the  playmates  of  the 
youthful  and  thoroughly  American  George  Mundelein.  Suddenly 
the  mother  of  the  future  prelate  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
her  son,  through  his  association  with  these  French  children,  was 
gaining  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  which  was  far  better 
than  his  knowledge  of  the  German  she  was  endeavoring  to  teach 
him. 

The  parochial  school  of  St.  Nicholas  knew  George  Mundelein 
as  one  of  its  prize  pupils,  who  could  study  and  play  with  equal 
zest,  keeping  each  activity  in  its  proper  place.  Having  finished 
the  grammar  grades  of  this  parochial  institution,  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  student  under  the  Christian  Brothers  at  De  La  Salle  Institute 
in  New  York,  later  passing  to  the  old  Manhattan  College,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  order  of  devoted  religious.  It  was  from  this 
college  that  he  was  graduated  in  1889,  receiving  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  —  an  academic 
accomplishment  which,  although  not  without  parallel,  indexed  a 
mentality  of  unusual  promise. 
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A  young  man  of  such  brilliant  achievements  could  not  long 
hide  his  light  under  the  proverbial  bushel,  and  it  was  while  he  was 
a  student  at  Manhattan  College  that  this  promising  youth  attracted 
attention,  and  President  Grover  Cleveland  offered  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  as  a  midshipman  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  But  the  future  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
although  grateful  for  the  chance  thus  given  him,  had  other  ideas. 
From  the  time  he  had  been  an  acolyte  at  old  St.  Nicholas  Church 
he  had  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  might  stand  at  the  altar  of 
God,  wearing,  not  a  naval  or  military  uniform,  but  the  sacred 
vestments  of  the  priesthood. 


Chapter  IV 

(Treasures  for  Heaven 


T  MUST  have  brought  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
Manhattan  College  student  when  he  was  offered  the  ap- 
pointment as  a  midshipman  at  Annapolis.  He  was  an  active 
boy,  thoroughly  American  in  all  things,  and  it  is  proverbial 
that  most  American  boys  consider  no  honor  so  high  as  that  of 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy.  When 
George  Mundelein  was  tendered  this  splendid  opportunity  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  honor  that  went  with  it,  but  his  ambitions 
were  elsewhere.     He  was  not  thinking  of  himself,  but  of  those 


"It  must  have  brought  a  thrill  to  the  heart  of  the  young  Manhattan  College 
student  when  he  was  offered  the  appointment  as  a  midshipman  at  Annap- 
olis .  .  .  but  his  ambitions  were  elsewhere." 

souls  to  which  he  could  be  of  help  as  a  priest  of  God.  To  him, 
the  call  of  the  altar  was  an  all-compelling  force  which  was  not 
to  be  neglected  for  any  worldly  career. 
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Upon  his  graduation  from  Manhattan,  young  Mundelein 
realized  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  seek  higher 
instruction  in  an  institution  devoted  to  the  training  of  ecclesias- 
tical students,  and  as  a  result  he  entered  the  famous  old  seminary 
of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  at  the  Archabbey  of  St.  Vincent, 
situated  at  Latrobe,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Thus,  under  the 
academic  and  spiritual  guidance  of  an  order  which  for  a  thou- 
sand years  has  been  educating  priests  for  the  arduous  work  of 
God's  Church,  Chicago's  future  archbishop  formally  began  the 
ecclesiastical  career  which  was  eventually  to  bring  him  to  an  out- 
standing position  not  only  in  the  hierarchy  of  America,  but  in 
that  of  the  world. 

The  same  brilliance  he  had  displayed  at  Manhattan  College 
marked  his  work  at  St.  Vincent's,  and  although  he  was  by  all 
odds  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  he  was  likewise  the  most 
outstanding.  When  ready  to  begin  the  first  year  of  theological 
study  he  began  to  think  of  seeking  diocesan  adoption.  As  he 
was  a  native  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  a  candidate  for 
the  secular  priesthood,  the  archbishop  of  that  diocese  had  first 
claim  upon  him.  But  then,  as  now,  vocations  were  plentiful  in 
New  York  and  the  archbishop  without  inconvenience  could  per- 
mit some  of  his  subjects  to  seek  adoption  at  the  hands  of  other 
bishops. 

The  neighboring  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  attracted  Seminarian 
George  Mundelein,  and  he  had  a  record  for  scholarship  and  piety 
that  would  appeal  to  any  bishop.  The  formalities  were  soon  com- 
pleted and  he  was  adopted  as  a  seminarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
diocese.  He  continued  his  theological  studies  at  St.  Vincent's 
Seminary  and  received  tonsure  and  minor  orders  at  the  hands 
of  Bishop  Phelan,  then  ordinary  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  now  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  saw  all  of  his 
classmates  advanced  to  major  orders  and  priesthood.  How- 
ever, despite  his  own  brilliant  achievements,  this  supreme  honor, 
for  which  he  had  worked  so  faithfully,  was  not  to  be  his  for  some 
time  to  come.  Canon  law  prescribes  the  minimum  age  at  which 
a  candidate  may  receive  the  priesthood,  and  Brooklyn's  stellar 
seminarian  had  not  reached  that  minimum,  being  only  twenty 
years  of  age. 

This  was  likely  a  disappointment  to  the  student,  but  it  proba- 
bly did  not  worry  his  superior,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  E.  McDonnell, 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  said  that  no  prelate  of  the  Church  was 
better  or  more  favorably  known  in  Rome  than  was  Bishop  Mc- 
Donnell.   He  had  received  his  own  ecclesiastical  training  in  the 
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Eternal  City  and  he  resolved  to  give  this  same  advantage  to  the 
young  cleric  who  was  awaiting  the  time  until  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  major  orders.  Consequently,  George  Mundelein  was 
entered  for  graduate  work  in  theology  at  the  Urban  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  where  he  not  only  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities  in 
this  sacred  science,  but  likewise  to  form  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  Church,  its  government,  and  its  affairs,  at  the  very  foun- 
tain head  of  its  earthly  activity.  Through  Bishop  McDonnell  he 
made  personal  contacts  and  friendships  among  Cardinals  and 
other  high  churchmen,  and,  because  of  his  splendid  record  as  a 
student,  his  winning  personality  and  simple,  unaffected  piety,  he 
won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Roman  years  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly.  The  sub- 
diaconate  and  the  diaconate  were  achieved  in  turn,  and  the 
momentous  day  was  fast  approaching  when  the  lifetime  ambition 
of  the  seminarian  from  Brooklyn  would  be  realized  —  when  the 
consecrated  hands  of  a  bishop  would  rest  upon  him,  the  sacred 
oils  of  ordination  would  be  poured  upon  his  palms,  and  he  would 
arise  a  priest  of  God,  empowered  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
to  celebrate  the  adorable  mysteries,  to  teach  the  Word. 

To  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  is  ordinarily  reserved  the 
right  to  confer  the  order  of  priesthood  upon  those  students  who, 
having  completed  their  studies  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
are  to  be  ordained  in  the  Holy  City.  But  Bishop  McDonnell 
ardently  desired  personally  to  ordain  the  young  man  over  whom 
he  had  watched  and  to  whom  he  could  lay  claim  as  to  a  spiritual 
son.  Through  his  high  standing  in  Vatican  circles  he  succeeded 
in  having  this  age-old  precedent  set  aside  for  the  nonce,  and  the 
Cardinal  Vicar  gracefully  yielded  in  his  favor.  Bishop  McDonnell 
went  to  Rome  and  there  on  June  8,  1895,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters,  he  ordained  the  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein 
to  the  holy  priesthood.  Father  Mundelein  celebrated  his  first 
Holy  Mass  in  the  crypt  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Peter's 
Basilica,  by  special  permission  of  the  Holy  Father. 

Father  Mundelein  returned  to  Brooklyn  with  his  bishop,  who 
made  him  his  assistant  secretary.  But  Bishop  McDonnell  be- 
lieved that  a  priest,  although  called  upon  as  a  matter  of  duty  to 
perform  office  work,  should  likewise  minister  to  souls,  the  sacred 
task  for  which  he  had  been  ordained.  Consequently,  in  accordance 
with  this  belief,  he  gave  a  Lithuanian  Church  at  Williamsburg  into 
the  care  of  his  assistant  secretary,  where  he  ministered  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.    Although  Father  Mundelein's  ministry  in  this 
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"The  Roman  years  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly.' 


church  was  almost  obscured  by  the  larger  things  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  a  little  later  in  his  career,  there  is  every  reason  to 
know  that  he  fulfilled  his  pastoral  task  with  that  same  enthusi- 
asm, that  same  attention  to  detail,  and  that  same  solicitude  for 
God's  honor  and  glory  and  the  welfare  of  souls,  that  have  marked 
everything  to  which  he  has  set  his  hand.    For  a  year  and  a  half 
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he  acted  as  Bishop  McDonnell's  assistant  secretary  and  during 
the  same  time  he  looked  after  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  little 
Lithuanian  flock,  and  later  became  secretary.  In  his  secretarial 
capacity  he  had  demonstrated  his  aptness  for  business,  and  in  1897 
he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

Although  from  the  day  of  his  ordination  Father  Mundelein 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  to 
which  he  belonged,  when  he  became  Chancellor  this  impression 
was  all  the  more  marked.  His  wider  field  of  labor  brought  him 
into  contact  with  men  of  prominence  in  many  walks  of  life.  Day 
after  day  he  rubbed  elbows  with  leaders  of  the  business  and 
financial  world. 

A  great  diocese  like  that  of  Brooklyn,  teeming  with  activities 
of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  temporal  order,  may  be 
compared  to  a  large  commercial  organization.  The  Chancellor  is 
the  executive  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  man  of  detailed  busi- 
ness. Not  infrequently  he  must  match  wits  with  other  business 
leaders,  subjecting  himself  to  their  critical  appraisal.  This, 
throughout  the  years  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn, Father  Mundelein  did,  and  with  such  success  that  in  1909, 
when  he  was  made  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Julian  D. 
Fairchild,  the  shrewd  president  of  the  Kings  County  Trust  Com- 
pany, publicly  declared :  "This  man's  talents  will  be  wasted  as  a 
Bishop.     He  ought  to  have  been  a  bank  president." 

But  little  did  this  astute  financier  know  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Bishop.  Little  did  he  dream  of  the  talents  that  are  neces- 
sary for  one  to  whom  not  only  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  diocese 
are  confided,  but  what  is  more  important,  the  spiritual  cares.  The 
worldly  business  man  who  measures  everything  in  terms  of  power 
and  money  cannot  appreciate  the  attitude  of  those  who,  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  devote  their  energies 
and  talents  solely  to  the  promotion  of  God's  glory,  and  this  with 
no  expectation  of  earthly  reward.  The  Chancellor  of  Brooklyn 
was  a  business  man  to  his  fingers'  tips,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a  zealous  priest.  He  wras  utilizing  his  talents  in  God's  work 
and  he  was  amassing  wealth  for  himself,  but  it  was  the  wealth 
of  the  spirit.  He  was  laying  up  his  treasure  not  for  this  world, 
but  that  he  might  enjoy  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


Chapter^  V 

(Rome  Chooses  Wisely" 

FTER  he  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn 
less  than  ten  years,  Father  Mundelein  received  a  signal 
honor  from  the  Holy  Father  when  on  November  21, 
1906,  he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor.  In 
the  meantime  —  this  on  No- 
vember 14,  1903  —  he  was 
made  censor  of  the  Liturgical 
Academy,  being  the  only  Amer- 
ican upon  whom  this  honor 
had  ever  been  conferred.  An- 
other recognition  of  his  schol- 
arship and  his  interest  in  all 
things  academic  was  given  him 
when  he  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Academy  of  the 
Arcadia,  an  ancient  and  exclu- 
sive association  of  savants  de- 
voted to  fine  literature  and 
purity  of  language.  This 
honor,  like  that  of  the  Liturgi- 
cal Academy,  was  unique,  for 
Father  Mundelein  was  the  only 

American  to  achieve  this  exalted  position.  Notable  as  were  these 
distinctions,  another  recognition,  still  greater,  came  to  him  in 
1907  when  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
honoris  causa,  by  the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome,  this  being  an 
honor  seldom  conferred  on  anyone. 

When  the  burdens  of  his  diocese  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
Bishop  McDonnell,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  an  auxiliary  who  would 
not  only  look  after  business  details,  but  could  meet  many  of  the 
obligations  and  perform  the  duties  which  of  necessity  are  reserved 
to  the  episcopate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  venerable  Ordinary 
of  Brooklyn  should  desire  the  appointment  of  Monsignor  Mun- 
delein to  this  apostolic  dignity.  Throughout  the  years  the  Right 
Reverend  Chancellor  had  been  the  staff  upon  which  the  Bishop  had 
confidently  leaned.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  prelate 
who  had  singled  him  out  as  a  young  student,  who  had  ordained 
him  to  the  priesthood  and  who  had  placed  him  in  the  most  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  diocese. 
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Many  among  clergy  and  laity  were  confident  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  Monsignor  Mundelein  would  be  elevated 
to  episcopal  rank,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  It  was  on 
September  21,  1909,  that  he  was  consecrated  as  titular  Bishop  of 
Loryma,  and  assigned  as  auxiliary  to  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
Nothing  could  have  brought  greater  satisfaction  to  the  priests 
and  people  of  the  diocese,  for  the  new  Bishop  was  universally 
loved  because  of  the  good  works  he  had  performed  and  the  kindly 
and  inspiring  leadership  he  had  manifested. 

When  he  became  auxiliary  to  Bishop  McDonnell,  the  Ordinary 
of  the  diocese  was  desirous  that  Bishop  Mundelein  should  active- 
ly resume  the  care  of  souls  as  rector  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Cathedral  Chapel.  To  this  arrangement  Bishop  Mundelein 
readily  consented  with  the  understanding  that  in  connection  with 
this  chapel  he  should  be  permitted  to  erect  a  school.  He  had 
been  keenly  interested  in  educational  affairs,  had  held  that  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  good  schools  was  one  of  the  most 
important  missions  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  he  had  always 
been  a  lover  of  children.  He  had,  as  Chancellor,  concerned  him- 
self with  the  building  of  the  schools  in  various  parishes  of  the 
diocese,  and  here  was  his  opportunity  as  rector  of  a  parish  to 
build  a  school  of  his  own,  where  his  individual  ideas  could  be  put 
into  effect  and  where  he  would  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
results  attained. 

When  he  assumed  pastoral  charge  of  the  Cathedral  Chapel, 
he  discovered  that  the  chapel  itself  was  too  small  conveniently 
to  serve  the  congregation  that  worshipped  there.  Bishop  Munde- 
lein then  decided  he  would  build  a  new  chapel  and  likewise  a 
rectory.  To  this  project  he  brought  two  of  his  outstanding 
characteristics.  First  of  all,  as  a  business  man  he  knew  that  in 
this  building  operation  economy  must  be  the  watchword.  Sec- 
ondly, in  his  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic,  he  did  not 
want  to  erect  buildings  which  would  not  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  architecture.  After  careful  consideration  he 
decided  to  build  a  combination  building  —  a  church,  school  and 
rectory  all  in  one.  Such  buildings  are  not  unusual  in  those  places 
where  the  need  is  pressing  and  money  scant,  but  they  are  often 
constructed  with  an  eye  to  their  utilitarian  value  rather  than 
with  regard  to  architectural  beauty. 

Bishop  Mundelein  avoided  this  error,  and  when  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed  it  was  declared  by  architects  to  be  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  pure  Gothic  architecture  to  be  found  in  this 
country  at  that  time.     This  is  a  point  that  should  have  special 
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interest  for  Chicagoans,  for  Bishop  Mundelein,  as  Archbishop  of 
Chicago,  was  to  bring  into  being  even  a  finer  example  of  Gothic 
design  than  was  his  Brooklyn  chapel.  He  was  to  make  that  con- 
tribution to  Chicago,  and  we  admire  it  today  as  Quigley  Seminary. 

The  chapel  which  formed  a  part  of  the  building  erected  by 
Bishop  Mundelein  in  Brooklyn  was  another  gem  which  excited 
the  admiration  and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  best  authorities 
of  the  East.    Here  the  Bishop's  genius  as  an  artist  was  displayed 


"It  was  on  September  21,  1909,  that  he  was  consecrated  as  titular  Bishop 

of  Lorytna" 

to  the  full,  for  the  entire  church  was  built  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  he  not  only  selected,  but  in  large  measure  designed,  its 
windows,  which  were  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld  them.  Here 
in  beautifully  blended  colors,  through  which  filtered  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  entire  story  of  the  Bible  was  depicted  in  260  panels. 

This  parish,  which  at  the  time  he  left  Brooklyn  the  present 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago  called  his  "first  and  only  parish," 
became  a  beehive  of  activity.  The  fervor  of  its  people,  the  good 
works  they  performed,  the  spiritual  benefits  that  resulted, 
brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  who  had  found 
in  his  ministry  there  the  greatest  happiness  and  consolation  of 
his  priestly  life.    But,  loving  his  little  parish  as  he  did,  there  was 
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nothing  parochial  about  Bishop  Mundelein.  He  was  at  the  fore- 
front in  every  diocesan  activity,  and  under  his  direction  the  many 
institutions  of  the  diocese  grew  and  flourished.  In  view  of  what 
he  did  in  Brooklyn,  there  was  splendid  promise  for  Chicago,  and 
this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  in  plenteous  measure,  for  here 
he  has  continued  that  which  he  began  in  the  eastern  diocese  with 
results  that  have  been  awe  inspiring. 

In  the  old  days,  as  now,  he  was  ever  solicitous  for  the  poor 
and  downtrodden.  Under  his  paternal  care  the  aged  and  de- 
crepit found  welcome  and  sanctuary  in  splendid  homes  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  the  orphans  were  tenderly  reared  and  educated 
that  later  they  might  take  their  places  as  useful  and  self-sustain- 
ing members  of  society.  Hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  especially 
for  the  sick  poor,  were  among  the  Bishop's  first  considerations, 
and  ever  he  was  on  the  alert  that  the  boys  —  particularly  those 
who  were  friendless  or  inclined  to  waywardness  —  might  be  given 
protection  and  brought  under  salutary  influences. 

His  interest  in  education  was  manifested  by  the  part  he 
played  in  the  building  of  schools,  and  particularly  the  school  which 
was  his  first  thought  when  be  became  rector  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapel.  He  built  another  school  in  Brooklyn,  and  of  this  he  like- 
wise became  rector.  This  was  Immaculate  Conception  Prepara- 
tory Seminary,  where  young  boys  who  felt  the  call  to  the  priest- 
hood might  foster  their  vocations  and  lay  those  academic  founda- 
tions so  necessary  for  further  ecclesiastical  studies.  It  may  be 
gathered  from  this  that  the  present  Archbishop  of  Chicago  has 
always  realized  the  necessity  of  a  well-trained  priesthood  and  of 
encouraging  Catholic  youths  to  embrace  the  priestly  state. 

Bishop  Mundelein  was  auxiliary  to  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn 
from  1909  until  1915,  when  the  word  came  from  Rome  that  he 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  the  Most  Rev.  James  Edward  Quigley 
as  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  That  this  choice  was  wise,  none  could 
deny  who  were  familiar  with  the  work  Bishop  Mundelein  had 
done  in  Brooklyn.  Before  the  Archbishop-elect  left  Brooklyn  for 
his  new  scene  of  labor  in  the  West,  one  of  his  parishioners,  at  a 
farewell  reception,  said :  "He  has  filled  ten  important  positions  in 
the  diocese  during  the  last  twenty  years  .  .  .  and  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  five  years  more  prodigious  building  opera- 
tions than  have  ever  been  equalled  in  such  time  by  any  one  man 
in  this  or  any  other  diocese  of  the  United  States." 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  head  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  and  Chicago  was  ready  to  welcome  him  with 
open  arms. 


Chapter  VI 

In  {he  Hands  of  God 

HERE  are  times  when  nothing  is  more  eloquent  or 
meaningful  than  an  expression  which  is  familiar  to  the 
point  of  triteness.  Time  and  again  the  eastern  papers, 
speaking  of  the  transfer  of  Bishop  Mundelein  from  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  had  long  been  Auxiliary  Bishop, 
to  the  great  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  to  assume  the 
heavier  burdens  and  responsibilities  as  Metropolitan,  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  timeworn  phrase :  "What  is 
Brooklyn's  loss  is  Chicago's  gain."  These  words  came  from  the 
heart,  for  the  manifold  works  performed  by  Bishop  Mundelein 
in  the  City  of  Churches  had  endeared  him  to  all  the  people, 
regardless  of  creed. 

This  sentiment  was  expressed  in  the  news  columns  and  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  daily  papers  and  it  found  its  way  into 
the  Sunday  supplements.  There  was,  of  course,  the  note  of  joy 
through  it  all,  for  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  knowledge  that 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  the  Church  can  bestow  had  come  to 
a  prelate  who  was  near  and  dear  to  them.  There  was  happiness 
because  even  greater  opportunities  than  Brooklyn  could  ever 
afford  would  be  presented  to  the  Archbishop-elect  in  his  new  and 
larger  field  of  labor.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  unselfish  joy  there 
was  ever  the  strain  of  sadness,  occasioned  by  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss. 

And  if  the  people  themselves  felt  the  loss  of  their  Auxiliary 
Bishop,  he  in  turn  felt  the  same  loss  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
surroundings  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  from  his  earliest 
boyhood,  and  of  parting  with  people  whose  lives,  whose  joys  and 
whose  sorrows  had,  throughout  the  years,  become  closely  inter- 
twined with  his  own.  In  view  of  this,  the  question  naturally 
comes  to  mind :  Did  Bishop  Mundelein  experience  any  keen  regret 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Brooklyn?  Did  he  feel  any  fear 
as  he  contemplated  the  burdens  and  the  responsibilities  he  must 
bear  as  Archbishop  of  Chicago? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
had  spent  his  priestly  life  in  close  proximity  to  his  old  home,  for 
Brooklyn  is  only  across  the  river  from  New  York  City,  where  he 
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'Brooklyn  is  only  across  the  river  from  New   York   City,  where  he  had 
been  born  and  reared." 


had  been  born  and  reared  and  where  he  had  received  his  ele- 
mentary, his  secondary  and  his  collegiate  education.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  he  came  to  his  labors  in  the  Diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn as  a  young  priest,  the  holy  oil  of  ordination  still  wet  upon  his 
consecrated  fingers.  Here  in  the  first  flush  of  priestly  zeal,  when 
he  was  avid  for  the  care  of  human  souls,  he  was  given  that  care. 
Here,  too,  step  by  step,  the  business  affairs  of  the  diocese  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  And  here,  through  his  building  operations, 
he  experienced  that  greatest  of  thrills  which  comes  to  one  who 
creates  that  which  is  at  once  tangible  and  worth  while. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to  fill  a  great  need,  there 
had  come  to  him  that  plenitude,  that  crowning  glory  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  episcopate.  He  could  look  about  him  and  see  thou- 
sands who  had  benefited  at  his  hands.  Daily  he  experienced 
the  holy  satisfaction  that  comes  of  the  knowledge  of  good  work 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Author  of  all  good.  Little  chil- 
dren in  orphanages,  old  persons  in  the  homes  for  the  aged,  suf- 
ferers who,  in  hospitals,  had  found  surcease  from  their  pain, 
boys  snatched  from  temptation  like  brands  from  the  burning, 
pious  youths  fitting  themselves  for  God's  work  in  the  prepara- 
tory seminary  —  these  and  many  more  daily  called  down  God's 
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choicest  blessings  upon  the  head  of  Bishop  Mundelein,  to  whom 
they  looked  as  a  father  and  a  friend. 

And  if  he  was  held  in  this  affectionate  regard  by  the  lay 
people  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  he  was  no  less  esteemed  by 
his  brethren  among  the  clergy.  The  bonds  of  fervent  friend- 
ship which  for  so  many  years  had  existed  between  Bishop  Mun- 
delein and  his  superior,  Bishop  McDonnell,  had  become  even 
stronger  as  time  went  on.  The  years  were  beginning  to  leave 
their  mark  upon  the  venerable  Ordinary  of  Brooklyn,  and  his 
health  showed  signs  of  breaking.  More  and  more  he  leaned  upon 
the  strong  shoulders  of  his  auxiliary,  relying  upon  his  judgment 
and  initiative.  As  for  the  priests,  he  was,  despite  his  pectoral 
cross  and  episcopal  ring,  still  one  of  them.  As  Bishop  Kelly  of 
Oklahoma  has  so  aptly  put  it :  "He  had  never  been  looked  upon 
by  the  priests  as  one  who  had  left  their  ranks  to  go  higher ;  but 
as  one  who  had  gone  higher  without  leaving  their  ranks,  and  now 
exerted  a  sort  of  prefectship." 

One  who  could  leave  such  surroundings  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  heart ;  one  who  could  push  the  achievements  of  years 
into  the  background  without  a  feeling  of  loss ;  one  who  could 
separate  himself  from  youthful  scenes  and  lifelong  friends  with- 
out a  sigh,  would  not  be  human,  and  Bishop  Mundelein  was 
thoroughly  human  in  all  things.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  emotions  that  must  have  swayed  him  when  the  word  came 
that  he  was  to  leave  for  the  Central  West,  which  he  had  never 
visited  and  with  which  he  was  far  less  acquainted  than  he  was 
with  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
there  was  no  regret,  there  was  no  sadness,  for  the  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Brooklyn  was  a  brave  soldier  of  Christ,  always  ready 
to  obey  orders  when  they  were  issued  by  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

He  had  been  ordained  a  priest  not  to  satisfy  any  vanity  of 
his  own ;  not  to  reap  any  material  worldly  reward,  but  to  do  the 
work  of  Christ.  He  had  been  consecrated  a  Bishop  that  he  might 
shepherd  the  flock  of  Christ  in  whatever  pasture  his  services  as 
shepherd  might  be  needed.  The  command  of  Christ  was  ringing 
in  his  ears  as  it  had  rung  since  the  day  of  his  ordination.  He  had 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  Christ  commanded  His  first 
Bishops  He  did  not  restrict  their  activities  to  their  home  lands, 
where  they  would  be  among  friends.  He  had  ordered  them  to  go 
forth  and  to  teach  all  nations ;  to  leave  family  and  friends  and 
associates,  and  He  had  said  that  those  unwilling  to  do  this  were 
not  worthy  of  Him. 
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That  same  command  had  come  to  Bishop  Mundelein.  It  had 
come  from  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth, 
and  despite  the  pain  it  brought  to  the  heart  of  the  auxiliary  of 
Brooklyn,  he  would  not  permit  either  sadness  or  regret  to  take 
possession  of  him,  but  with  that  loyalty  which  had  characterized 
his  every  action,  he  had  no  thought  but  to  obey.  Gladly,  cheer- 
fully, and  with  entire  willingness  he  began  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
entirely  subjecting  himself  to  the  duty  that  lay  before  him. 

Although  the  Archbishop-elect  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  no  doubt  to  labor 
throughout  the  entire  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  conditions  as  they  prevailed  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous  burden, 
the  trying  responsibility,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake. 
It  would  be  different  in  a  thousand  ways  from  his  beloved  Brook- 
lyn, and  it  may  be  that  this  was  in  his  mind  when,  at  one  of  the 
farewell  receptions  tendered  him  by  the  clergy  of  the  Brooklyn 
diocese,  he  spoke  of  the  happiness  he  had  derived  from  his  years 
of  ministry  in  their  midst. 

"All  of  my  own  priestly  life  was  spent  here,"  the  Bishop  told 
the  assembled  priests,  "and  I  can  assure  you  without  any  reserve 
that  my  life  has  been  most  happy,  its  days  full  of  consolation,  its 
relations  with  all  the  most  pleasant.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  must  be 
remembered:  The  responsibility  during  all  this  time  was  not 
mine ;  it  rested  on  other  shoulders.  The  honors  were  mine,  the 
dignity  was  mine,  but  the  burden  was  on  others.  That  was  why 
I  could  afford  to  be  happy  and  have,  as  I  really  did  have,  a  good 
time." 

From  now  on,  however,  the  newly  appointed  Archbishop 
realized  that  his  actual  work  would  not  only  increase  an  hundred- 
fold, but  that  the  burden  would  be  his,  and  his,  likewise,  all  the 
responsibility.  He  realized,  too,  that  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
of  which  he  was  about  to  become  the  head,  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  trying  in  the  world. 
Here  the  Catholic  population  was  immense,  and  it  was  growing 
at  an  almost  unbelievable  rate.  Here,  as  he  told  the  priests  on 
the  occasion  of  the  farewell  in  Brooklyn,  the  searchlight  was  ever 
trained  on  the  Archbishop,  and  there  were  "many  problems  to  be 
solved,  many  works  to  be  inaugurated,  many  structures  to  be 
built."  It  was,  as  Bishop  Mundelein  declared,  a  prospect  that 
might  cause  the  stoutest  heart  to  flinch,  the  bravest  man  to  falter, 
for  in  Chicago,  he  continued,  "so  much  depends  upon  the  man 
—  their  Archbishop  means  so  much  to  the  West !" 
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Yet  Bishop  Mundelein  approached  his  new  office  and  all  the 
cares  it  involved  without  experiencing  any  fear. 

"I  am  going  there,"  he  said,  "full  of  courage,  full  of  hope,  full 
of  confidence.  I  am  not  going  to  fail,  for  this  is  a  case  where 
the  position  was  not  sought.  I  did  not  ask  to  go  ...  I  was  not 
asked  whether  I  would  go  ...  I  am  just  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  God  can  do  what  He  wants  to,  as  He  wants  to,  and 
through  whom  He  wants  to ;  and  I  am  just  an  instrument  in  His 
hands  now  to  do  what  He  wants  to  do." 


Chapter  VII 

In  Faifh  and  Humility^ 

HE  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
January  25,  1916,  was  a  momentous  day  in  the  life  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein,  for  it  was  then 
that  the  pallium  and  the  bulls  formally  proclaiming  that 
he  had  been  chosen  as  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  were  received 
in  New  York.  They  were  delivered  to  him  two  days  later,  and 
it  was  decided  that  he  would  be  installed  as  Metropolitan  of  Chi- 
cago on  February  9. 

We  have  already  seen  that  from  the  time  it  became  known 
that  Bishop  Mundelein  was  to  leave  Brooklyn,  his  legion  of 
friends  put  forth  every  effort  to  express  their  joy  in  the  honor 
that  had  come  to  him  and  their  sorrow  that  he  was  to  leave  them. 
There  were  many  farewell  receptions  at  which  tender  but  mean- 
ingful words  were  uttered,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  dele- 
gation of  clergy  and  laymen  from  the  Brooklyn  Diocese,  together 
with  the  venerable  Bishop  McDonnell,  to  accompany  the 
Archbishop-elect  on  his  journey  to  his  new  home  and  to 
assist  at  the  ceremonies  marking  his  enthronement. 

One  thing  which  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  Archbishop- 
elect  was  the  fact  that  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  John 
Bonzano,  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States,  would  be  able 
to  preside  at  the  installation  ceremonies.  The  papal  delegate  was 
among  Bishop  Mundelein's  closest  friends.  They  had  known 
each  other,  as  the  new  Archbishop  was  later  to  point  out,  when 
both  had  been  simple  priests.  This  was  in  Rome,  where  they  were 
students.  Bishop  Mundelein  was  the  first  to  greet  Archbishop 
Bonzano  when  the  latter  came  to  this  country  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  Father,  and  constantly  they  had  been  in  close 
touch  with  each  other.  Nor  was  the  new  Archbishop  less  pleased 
when  he  learned  that  a  delegation  of  the  clergy  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago  —  priests  who  were  soon  to  pledge  their  obedience 
as  his  subjects  —  likewise  planned  on  going  to  Brooklyn  and  to 
accompany  him  back  to  Chicago  as  an  escort  of  honor. 

This  delegation  left  Chicago  on  February  3,  1916,  the  party 
being  headed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  J.  FitzSimmons,  rector  of 
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the  Cathedral  and  diocesan  administrator  since  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Quigley.  The  group  included  a  large  number  of  diocesan 
priests  and  members  of  the  various  religious  orders  repre- 
sented in  the  diocese.  They  greeted  their  new  Archbishop  at  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  February  7  they  boarded  a  special 
train  which  was  to  bring  the  entire  party  to  Chicago. 


"A  delegation  of  laymen  numbering  about  600  was  on  hand  to  bid  him  welcome.' 


When  this  train  reached  Laporte,  Indiana,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne,  another  delegation  of  laymen,  numbering  about 
600,  was  on  hand  to  bid  welcome  to  the  Archbishop  even  before 
he  had  entered  the  confines  of  the  province  over  which  he  was  to 
rule.  This  delegation  was  representative  of  many  parishes  and 
organizations,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  Arch- 
bishop was  especially  pleased  with  the  number  of  young  men, 
many  of  whom  were  college  students,  who  had  come  to  bid  him 
welcome.  One  writer,  who  chronicled  this  event,  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  among  these  young  persons  was  a  party  from  De 
La  Salle  Institute,  with  Brother  Francis  at  their  head,  and  it  was 
recalled  that  the  Archbishop-elect  was  himself  an  alumnus  of 
the  Christian  Brothers'  College  in  New  York.  It  was  at  Laporte 
where  the  initial  reception  to  the  Archbishop  was  held,  and  as  the 
train  sped  towards  Chicago  various  members  of  the  large  recep- 
tion committee  delivered  speeches  of  welcome. 
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The  City  of  Chicago  was  in  festive  array  when  the  Archbish- 
op-elect arrived,  and  thousands  of  persons  thronged  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  railroad  station.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  Arch- 
bishop was  to  be  driven  directly  to  the  archiepiscopal  residence  at 
North  Avenue  and  North  State  Street,  and  a  procession,  with 
Daniel  McCann  as  grand  marshal,  was  formed.  Five  hundred 
automobiles  rilled  with  Chicago  laymen  were  first  in  line,  and  these 
were  followed  by  twenty  automobiles  containing  laymen  from 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  City.  The  clerical  division  included  cars 
filled  with  hundreds  of  priests  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
these  being  followed  by  the  clergy  from  the  East. 

Present  space  will  not  permit  the  printing  of  the  hundreds 
of  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  these  stirring  ceremonies,  but 
they  have  been  recorded  permanently  in  the  jubilee  history  of 
the  archdiocese,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  read  them.  Here  one  finds 
the  men  who  were  outstanding  in  the  Catholic  affairs  of  Chicago 
at  that  time  —  men  who  were  leaders  in  the  world  of  business 
and  in  the  professions  and  who  occupied  places  of  public  trust 
in  the  municipality  and  the  State.  The  medical  profession  was 
represented  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  physicians  with  the 
late  Dr.  John  B.  Murphy  at  their  head.  The  legal  profession  was 
likewise  represented,  while  members  of  the  staff  of  Governor 
Dunne  gave  the  affair  the  touch  of  State  participation.  Many 
of  those  who  welcomed  Archbishop  Mundelein  on  that  auspicious 
day  are  now  dead,  but  others  have  been  spared  to  give  the  Arch- 
bishop the  comfort  of  their  whole-hearted  support  in  the  many 
affairs  which  he  has  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  February  9,  that 
Archbishop  Mundelein  entered  for  the  first  time  his  metropolitan 
church,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name.  This  venerable  edifice 
had  throughout  the  years  been  the  scene  of  many  auspicious  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Here  hundreds  of  young  men  had  been  ele- 
vated to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Here  bishops  had 
been  consecrated  and  two  archbishops  had  been  enthroned.  Be- 
fore its  altar,  not  so  long  before,  the  remains  of  the  beloved  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  had  rested  while  His  Excellency,  Archbishop 
Bonzano,  pontificated  at  the  requiem.  Now  sadness  was  turned 
to  joy,  for  an  orphaned  people  had  found  a  new  Father  in  God, 
and  the  throne  which  for  more  than  half  a  year  had  stood  vacant 
was  once  more  to  be  filled.  The  solemn  black  vestments  which 
the  Papal  Delegate  had  worn  in  this  same  Cathedral  a  few 
months  before  had  changed  to  gold.   The  altars  were  ablaze  with 
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lights  and  the  joyful  "Ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus"  jubilantly  sung 
by  the  choir  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  "Dies  Irce"  of  the 
funeral  which  had  gone  before. 

Large  as  it  is,  Holy  Name  Cathedral  was  entirely  too  small  to 
accommodate  all  those  who  would  have  entered  its  doors  on  that 
day.  A  great  part  of  the  available  space  was  filled  by  the 
clergy,  who  occupied  the  pews,  and  in  order  to  prevent  congestion 
special  tickets  of  admission  had  been  issued  to  those  members 
of  the  laity  delegated  as  the  special  representatives  of  parishes, 
institutions  and  organizations. 

The  ceremony  throughout  was  spectacular  and  picturesque, 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  fraught  with  meaning  and  to  em- 
phasize, as  do  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  man's  complete 
dependence  upon  God.  This  was  stressed  immediately  the  Arch- 
bishop-elect had  entered  the  sacred  structure,  for  he  was  met  at 
the  door  by  Monsignor  FitzSimmons,  who  presented  him  with 
the  cross,  which  with  deep  reverence  he  kissed.  He  then  took 
holy  water  and  signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  again 
through  this  symbol  making  his  act  of  faith  in  that  awful  sacri- 
fice of  Calvary  through  which  Almighty  God  had  offered  Himself 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

Years  before,  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  had  taken  up  the 
cross  that  he  might  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  clung  to  the  cross,  bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  episcopate  without  murmur. 
And  now,  on  the  threshold  of  his  Cathedral  Church,  he  again 
kissed  the  cross,  resolved  to  assume  the  greater  burdens  of  the 
new  office  which,  all  unsought,  had  been  given  to  him.  It  was 
an  act  of  sublime  humility  and  of  resignation  and  fitttingly  it 
symbolized  the  entire  attitude  of  His  Grace,  The  Most  Reverend 
the  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 


Chapter  VIII 

Confidence  and  Loyalty^ 

EAUTIFUL  and  symbolic  as  is  that  stately  ritual  pre- 
scribed by  Holy  Mother  Church  for  the  enthronement  of 
her  Archbishops,  we  find  ourselves,  as  we  view  in  retro- 
spect the  installation  of  Archbishop  Mundelein  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  more  interested  in  the  addresses  delivered  on 
that  occasion  than  we  are  in  the  liturgical  ceremonies  attending 
the  event.  This  interest  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  real 
purpose  of  this  brief  record  is  to  review  those  activities  through 
which  the  present  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Chicago  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  prelate  among  prelates ;  through  which  he 
has  brought  numberless  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
upon  the  people  entrusted  to  his  paternal  care  and  through  which 
he  has  made  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  so  outstanding  that  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Christian  world  has  been  fixed  upon  it. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  Archbishop  Mundelein  would 
continue  here  the  apostolic  work  he  had  begun  so  auspiciously 
in  Brooklyn.  The  cordial  reception  accorded  him  by  his  clergy 
and  his  people  augured  well  for  the  affection  in  which  he  would 
be  held  by  all.  It  was,  however,  in  the  addresses  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  installation  that  whole-hearted  devotion  was  pub- 
licly pledged  to  him  and  that  he,  in  turn,  indexed,  in  a  general 
way  at  least,  those  policies  to  which  he  was  resolved  to  adhere 
during  the  entire  time  of  his  regime.  It  was  after  the  reading 
of  the  bull,  issued  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV,  and  in 
which  the  titular  Bishop  of  Loryma  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  that  the  first  of  these  addresses  was 
delivered.  It  came  from  the  laity  of  the  Archdiocese,  of  whom 
John  A.  Lynch  had  been  chosen  as  spokesman. 

In  the  course  of  this  address  which,  although  brief,  was 
poignant,  Mr.  Lynch  revealed  the  appreciation  which  the  lay 
body  had  for  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished  during 
previous  years  by  Archbishop  Quigley.  It  was  apparent  that  this 
work  and  the  institutions  and  activities  which  had  resulted  from 
it  held  high  place  in  the  regard  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Chicago. 
But,  as  these  things  were  outlined,  there  was  no  trace  of  anxiety, 
no  implied  fear  that  they  would  suffer  now  that  another  shepherd 
had  come  to  take  charge  of  the  fold.  On  the  contrary,  the  note 
of  confidence  was  sounded  again  and  again,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  if,  during  the  time  the  See  of  Chicago  was  vacant,  there  may 
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have  been  uneasiness  as  to  the  future,  there  was  now  nothing 
but  trustfulness  and  joy  in  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Father  had  so 
wisely  chosen  a  new  chief  pastor  for  Chicago. 

"And  now,"  the  speaker  said,  "with  that  marvelous  wisdom 
that  has  guided  her  through  the  ages,  Holy  Mother  Church 
appoints  .  .  .  one  in  the  person  of  Your  Grace,  in  whose  selection 
we  may  deem  ourselves  particularly  fortunate.  Your  enthusiasm 
and  indomitable  will  insure  our  admiration ;  your  scholarly 
attainments  compel  our  praise.  Although  a  novice  in  years  only, 
already  the  fame  of  your  marvelous  work  in  the  city  which  within 
a  day  regretfully  witnessed  your  departure  has  preceded  you. 
.  .  .  We,  the  Catholic  laity  of  this  great  cosmopolitan  city  of  the 
United  States,  where  more  than  twenty-five  languages  are 
spoken,  representing  as  we  do  a  million  souls  that  need  your 
spiritual  guidance ;  the  poor  and  the  needy ;  the  orphans  (of 
whom  there  are  many),  so  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  vicar  of  the  Galilean ;  students  so  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
education  —  all  bid  welcome  to  Your  Grace,  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein.  Humbly  we  pledge  our  loyalty,  our  obedience,  our  sup- 
port and  our  cooperation.  We  hope  you  will  find  Chicago  a 
prolific  field  for  your  wonderful  abilities  and  beg  God  to  shower 
upon  you  His  choicest  blessings." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  faith  thus  expressed  in  the  ability 
of  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  never  been 
shaken,  and  the  pledge  of  love  and  devotion  made  to  him  when, 
as  a  stranger,  he  stood  within  the  sanctuary  of  Holy  Name  Cathe- 
dral, the  newly  blessed  pallium  upon  his  shoulders,  is  as  strong, 
if  not  stronger  today  than  it  was  at  that  time.  He  was  welcomed 
because  his  people  knew  what  he  had  achieved  in  other  fields. 
He  had  demonstrated  that  his  were  fit  hands  to  mould  the  future 
destinies  of  the  great  diocese  over  which  he  had  been  called 
to  rule. 

He  has  fulfilled  his  task,  even  exceeded  it ;  but  he  has  done 
more.  He  has  brought  to  this  task  his  own  personality ;  he  has 
left  the  imprint  of  his  individuality  upon  everything  to  which 
he  has  turned  his  attention.  The  admiration  tendered  him  on  the 
day  of  his  installation  has  ripened  into  a  sincere  love  and 
devotion.  The  obedience  pledged  him  at  that  time,  as  a  matter 
of  loyalty  and  duty,  is  now  given  to  him  as  a  matter  of  privilege. 
And  the  prayers  promised  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  regime 
have  continued  to  ascend  Heavenwards  from  thousands  of  hearts 
as  daily  his  spiritual  children  by  the  scores  of  thousands  give 
him  affectionate   remembrance   in  their  fervent  devotions. 
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It  was  Monsignor  FitzSimmons,  veteran  rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  had  been  selected  to  voice  the  devotion  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Archdiocese.  And  here  again  was  sounded  the  note  of  firm 
confidence,  of  loyalty  and  love. 

"Today  has  numbered  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  has  connected  a  sorrowful  past  with  a  joyful  present,"  Mon- 
signor FitzSimmons  declared,  "and  a  new  era  of  life  and  energy 
opens,  that  gives  flattering  assurance  of  an  active  and  successful 
future.  ...  In  all  that  surrounds  us  this  morning  there  is  a 
harmony  of  purpose,  of  action,  of  aspect,  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion that  argues  forcibly  for  one  conclusion ;  that  it  is  a  day  of 
joy,  of  honor,  of  happiness,  of  hopeful  anticipation  for  Your 
Grace,  and  we  interpret  this  as  a  promise  of  God's  blessing  for 
the  Church  in  Chicago.  In  this  we  are  mindful  of  the  scope  of 
your  activities  and  the  admirable  success  of  your  efforts  in  the 
Brooklyn  diocese." 

Monsignor  FitzSimmons  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  cite 
the  work  that  had  already  been  done  in  the  Archdiocese,  of  the 
institutions  that  had  been  brought  into  being,  of  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  keep  pace,  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  way, 
with  the  great  growth  of  the  Catholic  population.  But,  as  he 
indicated,  this  was  only  the  beginning.  Other  problems,  he 
pointed  out,  were  bound  to  arise.  "The  past,"  he  said,  "has  been 
busy  with  essentials ;  the  future  cannot  escape  them,  for  even 
now,  in  the  necessary  requirements  of  church  and  school  there 
are  in  some  localities  problems  that  must  be  solved  and  diffi- 
culties that  must  be  overcome  before  adequate  facilities  may 
be  given  the  people  to  know  and  practice  the  faith  which  they 
have. 

"Your  official  duties,  Your  Grace,  will  doubtless  be  arduous 
and  will  comprehend  many  problems  for  your  solution,  for 
although  counsel  will  not  be  lacking,  the  ultimate  decision  will 
rest  with  you.  There  is,  however,  a  Providence  in  our  lives,  and 
the  God  Who  has  placed  the  burden  on  your  shoulders  will  reward 
your  sacrifices  and  will  make  it  light.  The  zeal  for  His  honor 
and  glory  which  has  actuated  you  to  earnest  and  fruitful  labors 
as  Auxiliary  of  Brooklyn  will  now  more  than  ever  stimulate  your 
energies  in  this,  your  greater  field  of  action.  Your  youth,  your 
energy,  your  ability,  your  success,  have  inspired  us,  your  future 
subjects,  with  confidence,  which  we  unite  today  with  that  of  the 
Holy  See,  when  in  its  wisdom,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  it  appointed  you  to  rule  the  destiny  of  the  Church  in  the 
great  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.     .     .     .    We  felicitate  the  Arch- 
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diocese  on  the  occasion  of  your  enthronement,  and  we  thank  the 
Holy  Father  for  having  conferred  this  favor  upon  us. 

"In  conclusion,  we,  your  priests,  colaborers  in  your  vine- 
yard, pledge  you  our  loyal  support.  We  pray  Almighty  God  that, 
through  His  consolations,  merited  by  your  sacrifices,  the  heat  of 
the  day  may  be  tempered  and  its  burdens  lightened.  We  entreat 
Him  that  your  stewardship  may  endure  unto  length  of  days  in 
the  enjoyment  of  physical  vigor  and  spiritual  blessings ;  that 
peace  and  prosperity  may  ever  attend  the  Church  in  Chicago,  for 
His  greater  glory  and  your  immortal  crown." 


Chapter  IX 

cUhe  Voice  from  {he  cUhrone 

^T  HAS  been  said  that  with  the  pallium  upon  his  shoulders, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  stood  a  stranger  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Holy  Name  Cathedral.  But  was  he  a  stranger? 
It  is  true  that  until  the  special  train  which  bore  him  to 
Chicago  as  Archbishop-elect  entered  the  city,  he  had  never  before 
beheld  the  place  which  was  to  be  his  future  home  and  the  scene 
of  his  labors.  It  is  equally  true  that  until  he  descended  from  that 
train,  only  a  fractional  portion  of  those  who  were  to  be  his 
spiritual  subjects  had  ever  looked  upon  his  face.  But  there  is 
reason  to  know  that  in  his  own  heart  Archbishop  Mundelein  was 
not  a  stranger.  To  him  the  Church  did  not  mean  a  particular 
city  or  a  particular  diocese.  It  was  universal  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  that  term,  and  a  Bishop  could  not  be  a  stranger  in 
any  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

No  sooner  were  the  papal  bulls  announcing  his  appointment 
as  Archbishop  of  Chicago  delivered  into  his  hands  than  he  became 
a  Chicagoan.  Here  was  his  portion  of  the  vineyard  and  imme- 
diately he  made  it  his  own.  Therefore,  after  listening  to  the 
addresses  through  which  both  laity  and  clergy  bade  him  welcome, 
the  Archbishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
referred  to  Chicago  not  as  "your"  city  or  "this"  city,  but  as  "our" 
city.  Immediately  he  established  a  mutuality  of  interest  with 
those  about  him,  and  there  was  no  one  in  that  vast  concourse  of 
persons  who  heard  his  words  but  felt  that  there  had  been  sent 
to  them  a  prelate  who  was  indeed  their  own,  who  had  made  their 
cause  his  cause  and  who  would  work  for  them  and  with  them 
in  all  things. 

As  today  we  read  the  allocution  which  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation  we  can  trace 
to  it  many  of  the  things  which,  as  the  years  have  passed,  have 
served  to  elevate  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  to  the  special  place 
of  importance  it  now  occupies.  It  was  not  that  in  this  address 
the  new  Archbishop  gave  concrete  utterance  to  his  policies ;  not 
that  he  outlined  the  work  to  which  he  would  set  his  hand,  but 
rather  that  in  it  he  displayed  that  spirit  through  which  all  things 
were  to  be  accomplished. 
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Gracefully,  he  welcomed  Archbishop  Bonzano,  his  old  friend 
who,  as  Papal  Delegate,  was  presiding  over  the  ceremonies,  and 
in  this  welcome  he  voiced  his  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Father. 
From  that  time  forward,  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Father  —  and  this 
in  a  special  manner  —  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  diocese. 
Here,  priests  and  people  have  become  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome  is,  indeed,  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth ;  that  the  works  which  are  inaugurated  and 
fostered  by  him  are  God's  works  and  that  to  support  his  hand 
in  all  his  undertakings  is  to  do  God's  holy  will.  As  a  result  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  stood  in  the  forefront  of  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  world  in  its  support  of  the  missions,  in  its  con- 
tributions to  Peter's  Pence,  in  its  furtherance  of  every  work 
which  has  had  its  origin  in  Rome,  but  which  has  been  designed 
for  God's  greater  glory. 

Therefore,  when  the  new  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  as  the  first 
act  of  his  pontificate,  pledged  not  only  his  own  loyalty,  but  that 
of  his  priests  and  people,  to  the  Chief  Shepherd  of  Christendom, 
he  did  not  speak  in  vain. 

"Let  my  first  act  after  taking  possession  of  this  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Chicago,"  said  the  Archbishop,  addressing  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  "be  to  welcome  among  us  the  representative  of 
the  Holy  Father.  To  him,  our  Sovereign  Pontiff,  I  pledge  for 
myself,  for  my  clergy  and  for  my  people,  absolute,  unswerving 
loyalty,  obedience  and  devotion.  His  word  is  our  law,  his  wish 
our  command,  his  welfare  our  personal  concern.  In  him  we  rec- 
ognize Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  the  infallible  teacher  of  divine 
truth,  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

And  in  this  address,  too,  there  was  the  note  of  a  deep  humility, 
the  humility  of  one  who  realizes  that  all  humans  are  but  weak 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  but  who,  by  God's  grace,  will 
be  able  to  overcome  otherwise  insurmountable  obstacles,  thus 
bringing  about  the  results  that  God  wills  should  be  attained.  The 
new  Archbishop  had  mentioned  this  in  one  of  his  farewell 
addresses  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  stressed  it  in  a  special  manner  in 
his  installation  allocution  when  to  his  priests  he  said : 

"And  to  you,  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  ...  I 
come  today  as  the  man  selected  by  God  to  be  your  Bishop,  your 
leader,  your  spiritual  father.  .  .  .  The  task  is  one  I  did  not  seek, 
one  from  which  I  would  gladly  shrink,  not  only  because  of  the 
vastness  of  the  work  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  not  only 
because  of  my  own  youth,  inexperience  and  unworthiness,  but 
also  because  I  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  an  Archbishop  whose  life 
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was  a  sacrifice,  whose  example  was  an  incentive,  whose  memory 
is  a  benediction. 

"When  that,  to  me,  memorable  night  the  message  came  from 
him  who  represents  in  our  midst  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  that 
the  pallium  of  Chicago  was  to  rest  on  my  shoulders,  from  my 
very  soul  I  cried  out,  as  I  knelt  before  the  Master :  'How  can  I 
follow  after  the  great  Quigley,  the  prelate  who  has  written  his 
name  large  across  the  history  of  this  wonderful  diocese  of  the 
middle  West ;  how  can  my  weak  hands  take  up  the  guiding  reins 
where  his  palsied  fingers  have  laid  them  down?'  And  then  almost 
like  an  inspiration  came  to  me  the  thought  of  how  quietly  but 
how  well  he  had  done  his  work,  how  he  had  prepared  the  ground 
for  the  one  that  would  come  after  him,  how  he  had  finished  what 
he  had  begun  and  how  richly  God  had  blessed  his  work." 

It  was  in  the  next  paragraph  of  his  address  that  the  Arch- 
bishop proved  he  had  not  only  taken  Chicago  to  his  heart,  and 
now  considered  it  his  city  in  a  personal  and  intimate  way,  but 
he  likewise  voiced  his  pride  in  the  city  and  the  strides  the  Church 
had  made  here. 

"Fathers,"  he  said,  "have  you  ever  realized  how  good  God 
has  been  to  the  Church  in  Chicago ;  how  it  has  become  one  of  the 
choice  spots  of  His  vineyard?  When  I  count  the  hundreds  of 
churches  scattered  throughout  our  city ;  when  I  review  the  great 
army  of  children  in  our  schools ;  when  I  consider  the  splendid 
equipment  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  orphaned  and  the  destitute ; 
when  I  number  the  homes  of  the  religious  orders  .  .  .  when  I 
see  you,  my  priests,  the  captains  of  a  mighty  host  almost  too 
numerous  to  count,  gathered  together  from  many  countries  and 
many  climes  and  speaking  many  tongues,  then  do  my  eyes  see 
the  vision  of  the  Epiphany  and  to  my  lips  rise  the  words  of  the 
prophet :  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the 
glory  of  God  is  risen  upon  thee.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about 
and  see  all  these  are  gathered  together ;  they  are  come  to  thee ; 
thy  sons  shall  come  from  afar  and  thy  daughters  shall  rise  up  at 
thy  side.  Then  shalt  thou  see  and  abound  and  thy  heart  shall 
wonder  and  be  enlarged'." 

That  the  opportunities  for  work  which  lay  within  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  new  Archbishop 
was  apparent  when  he  said  that  never  was  there  greater  oppor- 
tunity given  for  the  spread  of  God's  kingdom ;  never  was  there  a 
brighter  outlook  for  a  harvest  of  souls  than  here  in  Chicago. 
It  was  this  prospect  that  stirred  him  to  enthusiasm,  and,  like  the 
brave  leader  he  was,  led  him  to  a  declaration  of  devotion  and 
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sacrifice  both  for  himself  and  for  his  clergy  that  this  harvest 
of  souls  might  be  garnered  for  the  Master. 

"What  fools  we  would  be,"  he  declared,  "to  let  sordid 
ambition,  to  let  a  lack  of  unity,  to  let  a  spirit  of  neglect  and 
indifference  blight  the  wonderful  harvest  that  is  preparing  before 
our  eyes.  My  life  and  yours  count  for  little  where  God's  glory  is 
concerned.  Were  I  to  spend  my  strength  and  energy  in  a  few 
years,  what  a  small  price  it  would  be  to  pay  for  the  fruits  I  can 
gather !  So  I  come  to  you,  even  as  came  my  precedessor,  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  me,  my  strength,  my  youth,  my  energy, 
my  life  —  to  lay  them  all  on  God's  altar  this  morning  for  the 
Church  of  Chicago." 

Thus  did  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  consecrate  himself  to  the 
cause  he  would  serve.  Thus  did  he  give  himself  to  his  people. 
And  zealously,  with  no  thought  of  self,  has  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  obligations  he  assumed  at  that  time.  Valiantly  he  has  led 
his  clergy  in  the  great  tasks  that  have  fallen  upon  them.  Such 
example  has  brought  forth  rich  fruit,  for  by  it  the  lay  people 
have  been  inspired  to  put  forth  their  noblest  efforts  that  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  might  be  fervent  and 
abiding. 
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Chapter  X 

Indices  of  the  Future 

ESPITE  Archbishop  Mundelein's  anxiety  to  get  into 
the  full  swing  of  the  sacred  office  to  which  he  had 
come  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  work  of  his 
diocese  in  all  its  details,  he  found  it  necessary  time 
and  again  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  regime  to  accept  the 
legion  of  invitations  that  were  extended  him  and  to  appear  fre- 
quently as  a  speaker  at  gatherings  of  all  kinds.  Graciously  he 
responded,  for  he  wanted  to  know  the  people  and  likewise  to 
tell  them  from  time  to  time  of  the  plans  he  had  formulated  and 
of  the  cooperation  he  expected  that  these  plans  might  be  realized. 

Wherever  he  went  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  for  the 
people  had  learned  that  in  him  they  had  a  kindly  father  whose 
whole  thought  was  for  their  welfare.  The  addresses  he  delivered 
on  these  occasions,  even  those  which  were  exceedingly  brief,  were 
filled  with  inspiration  and  they  proved  beyond  all  question  of 
doubt  that  His  Grace  had  from  the  very  beginning  a  carefully 
devised  plan  of  activity  and  a  definite  method  through  which 
he  was  confident  of  putting  that  plan  into  execution.  Therefore, 
we  may  take  the  addresses  of  those  first  two  years  —  two 
crowded  years,  as  Bishop  Kelley  has  called  them  in  a  pertinent 
book  title  —  and  from  them  we  may  compile  an  index  of  much 
of  the  important  work  which  has  long  since  become  a  reality  and 
which  forms  a  vitally  important  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
diocese. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  his  installation  that  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein  had  his  first  opportunity  to  address  his  people 
directly,  this  being  at  a  reception  in  his  honor  held  at  the  Audi- 
torium Theater  on  February  13,  1916.  During  the  course  of  his 
address  on  that  occasion  he  made  it  clear  that  much  work  was 
to  be  done  and  that  he  would  expect  the  people  to  share  in  that 
work.  He  said  he  did  not  come  to  Chicago  for  the  honor  of  the 
position,  for  the  power  of  the  place,  but  rather  because  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  he  was  given  "such  wonderful  opportunity,  such 
tremendous  possibilities  of  doing  great  and  good  things  for  God 
and  fellow  man,  as  is  rarely  given  to  a  human  being." 

"Do  you  know  what  that  means?"  he  asked,  and  then 
answered  his  own  question.   "It  means  that  I  am  like  the  servant 
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in  the  gospel  to  whom  five  talents  have  been  given,  and  when  the 
hour  strikes,  and  the  time  has  come  that  I  may  no  longer  work, 
the  Master  will  expect  me  to  bring  back  another  five  talents  in 
addition,  the  fruits  of  my  labors,  otherwise  I  shall  be  adjudged  an 
unprofitable  servant." 

His  Grace  then  went  on  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  never, 
in  this  country  at  least,  had  a  heavier  burden  been  placed  on  one 
man's  shoulders. 

"Were  I  to  attempt  to  carry  it  alone,"  he  said,  "I  should 
soon  stagger  and  fall  under  its  weight,  as  did  my  Master  on  the 
climb  to  Calvary's  heights.  Last  Wednesday  I  appealed  to  my 
priests  to  help  me  carry  it.  Tonight  I  appeal  to  my  children, 
young  and  old,  to  lighten  this  burden.  First,  pray  for  me,  pray 
for  me  always.  No  one  needs  it  more.  I  know  you  will,  for  other- 
wise you  would  not  be  the  dutiful  children  I  think  you  are.  .  .  . 
Will  you,  my  people,  help  me  to  show  myself  appreciative  by 
supporting  my  efforts  to  make  our  city  better  spiritually,  hence 
safer  materially ;  to  make  Chicago  more  beautiful  in  its  religious 
edifices ;  to  make  our  city,  our  homes,  our  people,  more  attractive 
by  giving  the  young  instruction,  by  giving  the  poor  assistance,  by 
giving  the  sick  relief,  by  giving  us  all  a  deeper  faith,  a  broader 
charity,  a  stronger  bond  with  God,  with  the  home,  with  the 
family,   with   our   neighbor?" 

In  those  words  Archbishop  Mundelein  summed  up  his  plan  of 
Archdiocesan  work.  It  was  like  the  Decalogue,  expressed  in  a 
few  simple  and  direct  words,  but  which,  expanded  and  brought 
to  the  full,  results  in  volumes  of  moral  theology;  or  like  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  which  our  Faith  is  epitomized,  but  which  in 
its  larger  aspects  becomes  numberless  tomes  of  dogmatic  teach- 
ing. In  those  few  words  the  Archbishop  planted  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  Since  then  he  has  carefully  tilled  and  watered  the 
soil  in  which  it  was  planted  —  in  other  words  he  has,  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  spiritual  natures  of  his  people,  warmed  their 
hearts  and  made  them  responsive.  The  results  are  apparent  on 
every  side.  The  mustard  seed  has  become  a  mighty  tree  and 
under  its  branches  have  been  established  those  good  works  to 
which  this  brief  record  is  dedicated. 

He  asked  the  help  of  his  people  that  the  City  of  Chicago 
might  be  made  better  spiritually,  and  in  time  this  city  became 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  Eucharistic  Congress  the  world  has  ever 
known.  He  asked  help  that  the  city  might  be  made  more  beautiful 
in  its  religious  edifices.  The  results  of  that  appeal  are  apparent 
on  every   hand,  for  in  every   neighborhood  there  is  a  Catholic 
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"Archbishop  Mundelein  summed  up  his  plan  of  Archdiocesan  work.  It  was  like 
the  Decalogue  *  *  *  or  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  which  our  Faith  is  epitomised. 
*  *  *  In  those  few  words  the  Archbishop  planted  the  grain  of  mustard  seed." 

church  reflecting,  in  its  own  beauty,  the  beauty  of  God.  He  asked 
that  the  young  be  given  instruction  and  there  has  developed  the 
finest  parochial  school  system  in  the  world,  together  with  several 
colleges  for  men  and  women,  and,  crowning  them  all,  the  great 
Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.  The  sick  were  to  be  given 
relief,  and  now  we  have  a  system  of  hospitals  second  to  none 
and  a  medical  school  that  ranks  with  the  best. 

He  asked  that  the  poor  be  given  assistance,  and  there  came 
into  being  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities  with  its  St.  Vincent 
De  Paul  work,  which  has,  during  the  trying  years  of  the  depres- 
sion, become  so  efficient,  so  important  in  the  scheme  of  public 
relief,  that  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  City,  the  State  and  the 
Nation  and  made  the  custodian  of  public  relief  funds.  What  finer 
response  could  have  been  made  to  that  early  appeal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop for  a  deeper  faith,  than  the  thousands  who  daily  crowd 
the  churches  of  the  Archdiocese,  there  to  partake  of  the  Sacred 
Banquet  of  the  Eucharist?    What  stronger  bond  with  God  could 
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be  witnessed  than  that  which  has  solidified  a  Holy  Name  Society 
that  is  rich  in  devotion  and  good  works?  And  the  bond  of  God 
has  made  for  better  and  happier  homes,  for  splendid  Catholic 
families,  and  it  has  reached  out  to  include  all  those  to  whom  the 
Archbishop  referred  as  neighbors. 

It  is  true  that  Archbishop  Mundelein  did  not  bring  into  being 
all  the  good  works  with  which  he  is  so  prominently  identified  to- 
day. Time  and  again  he  has  stressed  the  splendid  foundation  laid  by 
his  predecessors  in  office  and  particularly  by  Archbishop  Quigley. 
But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  present  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
this  great  diocese  has  imbued  these  works  with  new  life.  He  has 
brought  to  them  his  own  spiritual  fervor  and  his  own  business 
acumen.  He  has  taken  the  various  cogs  and  has  built  them  into 
a  united  machine,  and  he  has  never  contented  himself  with 
skeleton  ideas.  There  has  been  expansion  in  everything,  one  good 
work  growing  out  of  another,  and  constantly  he  has  made  use 
of  the  organizations  at  hand,  giving  them  real  purpose  and 
objective; 

The  question  has  been  asked:  What  was  the  first  plan  to 
which  Archbishop  Mundelein  gave  thought  upon  his  arrival  in 
Chicago?  The  present  writer  does  not  claim  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question,  but  if  he  may  hazard  a  guess,  he  would 
say  that  the  Archbishop's  first  thought  was  of  education,  and 
especially  of  the  need  for  training  those  who  in  the  future  were 
to  take  their  places  as  diocesan  clergy.  We  have  already  seen 
what  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  accomplished  along  this  line  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  had  built  a  preparatory  seminary  and  served 
as  its  rector.  Chicago  already  had  the  nucleus  of  such  a  minor 
seminary,  but  its  housing  was  inadequate.  The  number  of  aspiring 
students  was  constantly  growing,  but  there  was  no  place  to  care 
for  them. 

During  the  course  of  the  address  which  the  Archbishop  made 
to  the  people  a  week  after  his  installation,  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Quigley. 

"I  would  be  ungrateful  and  discourteous,"  he  said,  "did  I  not 
pause  in  reverent  silence  at  the  name  of  my  late  lamented  pre- 
decessor, Archbishop  Quigley.  But  I  will  not  tarry,  for  the  time 
approaches  when  I  will  bring  his  name  permanently  and  prom- 
inently before  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  diocese." 

That  promise  was  kept  to  the  letter  when  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein erected  the  beautiful  building  which  as  Quigley  Prepara- 
tory Seminary  is  one  of  Chicago's  architectural  and  educational 
boasts. 


Chapter  XI 

cUhe  Handmaiden  of  Religion 


HERE  is  an  old  and  pertinent  saying  to  the  effect  that 
learning  is  the  handmaiden  of  religion,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  know  that  no  one  was  ever  more  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  this  than  the  Most  Rev.  George 
William  Mundelein.  We  have  already  seen  that  within  the  first 
week  after  his  installation  as  Metropolitan  of  Chicago,  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  an  address  to  the  people,  gave  at  least  a  hint  of  a 
plan  which  was  in  his  mind  and  which  was  later  to  develop  into 
Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary.  However,  such  a  plan  as  this 
could  not  be  materialized  in  a  day  or  a  week,  but  it  was  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  promptness  which  has  characterized  all  the 
Archbishop's  activities  that  he  should  be  ready  in  a  few  months 
to  begin  work  on  this  momentous  project. 

In  the  meantime  another  educational  plan  occupied  a  large 
part  of  his  attention  —  the  development  and  unification  of 
the  parochial  school  system.  Chicago  had  long  had  good  paro- 
chial schools,  but,  like  most  Catholic  schools  of  the  period,  there 
had  been  little  or  no  effort  made  to  develop  a  centralized  system 
such  as  has  prevailed  in  the  public  schools  under  state  control. 
But  Archbishop  Mundelein  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Catholic 
parochial  school  should  in  all  things  equal  the  public  schools, 
and  as  a  result,  he  appointed,  within  two  months  after  he  became 
Metropolitan  of  Chicago,  a  Board  of  School  Supervisors  of  which 
the  Rev.  James  J.  Jennings  was  chairman ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
Bona,  vice-chairman,  and  the  Rev.  George  Heimsath,  secretary. 

This  board  was  instructed  by  His  Grace  to  effect  a  unifi- 
cation of  the  school  system,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  having  each  school  an  entity  unto  itself 
and  bringing  into  being  a  unified  whole  with  the  same  curriculum 
applying  everywhere,  the  same  teaching  methods  in  vogue  and 
the  same  text  books  being  used.  The  practicality  of  such  a  sys- 
tem may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
formal  announcement  made  on  April  28,  1916,  it  was  bound  to 
be  a  boon  both  to  parents  and  pupils,  for  in  a  large  city  like 
Chicago  there  is  always  considerable  moving  about  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  with  a  consequent  change  of  schools, 
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which  meant  under  the  old  system  that  the  pupil  frequently  found 
himself  confronted  with  strange  methods  and  curricula,  both  of 
which  retard  progress.  At  the  same  time  the  parents  were  often 
compelled  to  purchase  new  text  books  for  their  children.  It 
was  likewise  apparent  that  under  the  unified  system  ordered  by 
the  Archbishop,  there  would  be  a  material  decrease  in  the  original 
cost  of  books. 

The  new  system  was  to  become  effective  with  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  in  September,  1916,  but  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  that  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  to  be  affected  at  the  same  time.  Rather,  he  thought  it  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  proposed  changes  in  the  first 
four  grades  and  then  to  follow  with  the  others  as  seemed 
expedient  until  the  entire  grammar  grade  department  had  been 
unified.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors sent  a  letter  to  the  superiors  of  the  various  schools 
throughout  the  Archdiocese,  asking  them  to  submit  a  list  of  the 
books  used  by  them  in  the  four  elementary  grades,  together  with 
comment  on  these  books.  Likewise  a  meeting  was  called  which 
the  superior  and  one  primary  teacher  from  each  school  were 
invited  to  attend.  Six  hundred  educators  were  present  and  the 
Archbishop's  plan  was  presented  to  them. 

Father  Jennings  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
at  that  time  250  parochial  schools  of  grammar  grade  class  in 
the  Archdiocese,  that  these  were  taught  by  2,500  teachers  and  had 
a  total  enrollment  of  110,860  pupils.  The  great  interest  which  the 
Archbishop  had  always  taken  in  school  work  was  stressed  and 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  pastors  and 
teachers,  the  parochial  schools  of  Chicago  could  be  made  the 
monument  to  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
likewise  made  clear  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Archbishop 
that  every  parish  should  have  its  school  and  that  in  these  schools 
there  should  be  sufficient  accommodations  to  care  for  every 
Catholic  child  in  the  Archdiocese. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  response  to  this  plan  and  the 
superiors  and  teachers  present  voted  on  the  selection  of  an 
advisory  committee  which  was  to  cooperate  with  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  curriculum. 

Before  the  latter  part  of  June  the  supervisors  and  the  co- 
operative committee  had  completed  their  work  and  adopted  the 
text  books  for  the  first  four  grades.  A  uniform  curriculum 
was  likewise  decided  upon  and  it  was  announced  that  under  this 


"It  was  the  desire  of  the  Archbishop  that  every  parish  should  have  its 
school  and  that  in  these  schools  there  should  be  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  every  Catholic  child," 
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new  system  superintendents  were  to  be  appointed  whose  duty 
would  be  to  visit  the  schools  each  quarter  and  to  see  that  the 
work  prescribed  for  that  quarter  had  been  faithfully  performed. 
In  addition  to  a  uniform  curriculum  and  text  books,  the  new 
plan  included  common  examinations,  one  form  of  transfer  card, 
promotion  cards,  diplomas  and  working  certificates.  One  of  the 
principal  desires  of  the  Archbishop  was  that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  be  the  official  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools, 
regardless  of  the  racial  complexion  of  the  parish  in  which  any 
particular  school  might  be  located.  However,  in  deference  to 
non-English-speaking  parents  who  had  the  natural  desire  that 
their  children  should  know  the  mother  tongue  as  well  as  the 
language  of  the  United  States,  an  exception  was  made  which 
permitted  the  teaching  of  catechism  and  reading  in  a  foreign 
language.  But  in  making  this  exception  it  was  emphasized  that 
such  foreign  language  work  should  be  entirely  supplementary  to 
the  general  English  course. 

The  new  and  uniform  system  effected  by  the  Archbishop  was 
scarcely  in  force  until  he  had  the  opportunity  to  express  pub- 
licly his  attitude  toward  the  schools  and  the  place  which  the 
school  should  occupy  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  of  the 
Catholic  layman.  This  was  at  Highland  Park,  Illinois,  when  His 
Grace  paid  his  first  official  visit  to  the  parish  located  in  that  North 
Shore  suburb,  the  occasion  being  the  dedication  on  November 
19,  1916,  of  the  combination  church  and  school  to  replace  the 
previous  buildings  of  the  parish,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  Archbishop  spoke  of  the  chapel  which  for  some  time  to 
come  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  parish,  and  he  congratulated 
pastor  and  people  on  the  spirit  and  the  work  that  had  made  it 
possible. 

"I  congratulate  you  even  more,"  said  His  Grace,  "on  the 
deep  religious  spirit  that  prompted,  first  of  all,  the  erection  of 
this  school,  as  it  shows  how  much  you  value  the  need  of  religious 
instruction.  This  building  is  the  most  important  building  in  the 
village.  There  is  none  other  that  does  so  much  good.  In  saying 
this  I  am  by  no  means  exaggerating,  for  I  am  speaking  from 
my  own  experience.  I  was  sent  to  a  parish  which  for  many  years 
had  been  without  a  parochial  school.  The  school  was  built,  and  in 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  it  changed  the  face  of  the  parish. 

"We  Catholics  occupy  a  unique  position  with  regard  to  our 
schools.  We  do  not  criticize  and  decry  the  public  school  system 
as  all  wrong.  We  simply  say  it  is  not  enough  for  us.  The  State 
school  system  educates  the  mind,  the  intellect,  but  it  neglects 
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the  heart,  the  moral,  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  and  that  means 
the  principal,  the  most  necessary  part  of  him.  We  maintain  that 
to  educate  the  mind  and  neglect  the  soul  is  an  experiment  that 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State  as  well. 
But  as  we  do  not  seek  to  force  our  views  on  others,  we  build  and 
maintain  our  own  schools,  at  our  own  expense,  while  bearing 
our  burden  of  the  State  schools  as  well.  And,  as  we  are  people 
of  very  moderate  means,  we  feel  that  we  are  indeed  giving  a 
splendid  example  of  devotion  to  our  religion  and  love  of  our 
country,  too." 


CHICAGO 


Chapter  XII 

cUhe  Plan  Reaches  Perfection 

T  WAS  a  well-established  fact  that  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  was  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  Arch- 
diocese in  the  world,  and  this  naturally  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  its  school  system.  The  new  plan  inaugurated  by  the 
Archbishop  proved  to  be  immediately  successful,  and,  although  it 
was  found  expedient  to  limit  it  to  the  first  four  grades  at  the  start, 
it  was  so  practical  in  every  way  and  so  superior  to  the  older 
method  of  parochial  school  organization  that  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible it  was  extended  until  the  entire  grammar  school  department 
was  operating  on  this  basis. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  meant  the  erection  of  additional 
schools  and  the  enlargement  of  those  which  had  been  in  use 
for  years,  and  this  need  was  likewise  met  by  the  Archbishop, 
whose  reputation  as  a  builder  had  preceded  him  to  Chicago,  and 
which  was  put  to  the  test  here  as  never  before.  If  the  system  to 
which  he  had  given  so  much  of  his  time  and  effort  was  in  the 
experimental  stage  during  the  first  four  years,  it  had  passed 
beyond  that  by  the  autumn  of  1920,  at  which  time  it  was  dis- 
covered, through  nation-wide  statistics  supplied  by  the  dioceses 
all  over  the  country  and  published  from  Washington,  that  there 
were  more  pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  of  Chicago  than  in  any 
other  Archdiocese  of  the  United  States.  Chicagoans  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  despite  the  venerable  age  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  which  was  old  when  Chicago  was  only  a  little  cluster 
of  houses  on  the  prairie,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Chicago  in  1920  exceeded  those  of  New  York 
by  30,000  or  more.  Chicago  is  equally  proud  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  never  lost  its  prestige  in  this  regard. 

The  building  problem  during  wartime  days  presented 
an  almost  formidable  handicap.  Both  labor  and  materials  were 
scarce  and  prices  of  construction  were  sky-high,  yet  Archbishop 
Mundelein  would  not  bow  in  defeat.  Four  years  before  he  had 
expressed  the  determination  that  every  parish  of  the  Archdiocese 
must  have  its  school  and  that  there  must  be  sufficient  school 
accommodations  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  Catholic  child.  It  is 
likely  that  the  number  of  children  was  greater  now  than  he 
had  dreamed  of  when  he  first  made  this  declaration,  but  this  did 
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"When  His  Holiness,  Pope   Pius  XI,   issued   his  justly  famous  encyclical 

letter  on  Christian  Education  of   Youth,  it  became  apparent  how  perfectly 

the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Chicago  had,  throughout  the  years,  anticipated 

the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff." 


not  matter.  Regardless  of  numbers,  they  must  be  cared  for,  they 
must  be  given  the  opportunities  of  a  thoroughly  Catholic  educa- 
tion, and  this  in  buildings  and  under  a  system  that  measured  up 
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to  the  highest  standards.  The  people  of  Chicago  had  learned 
that  once  His  Grace  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  there  was  no 
turning  back,  and  this  was  particularly  true  when  the  schools 
were  concerned.  Somehow,  that  banner  autumn  of  1920  found 
sufficient  school  accommodations  for  every  one,  and  there  was 
likewise  a  plentiful  supply  of  teachers,  a  fact  for  which  credit 
was  given  at  the  time  to  the  completely  unselfish  efforts  of  the 
various  teaching  communities  in  charge.  Chicago  was  likewise 
more  fortunate  than  some  parts  of  the  country  in  that  there  was 
no  shortage  of  text  books  here,  whereas  other  important  centers 
reported  almost  a  famine  of  these  necessary  educational  tools. 

With  the  growth  of  the  schools  and  with  the  extension  of  the 
unification  plan,  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  seen  fit  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  school  board.  Three  priests,  the  Reverends 
James  J.  Jennings,  Thomas  P.  Bona  and  George  Heimsath  had 
formed  the  first  board.  To  this  was  added  the  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Coughlin  and  the  Rev.  David  McDonald.  The  original  members 
of  the  board  had  served  from  the  beginning  and  had  accomplished 
herculean  results.  The  work  they  did  greatly  increased  their 
regular  burdens  and  demanded  much  self-sacrifice,  for  in  addition 
to  the  work  which  fell  to  their  lot  as  members  of  the  school  board, 
they  likewise  had  parish  duties  to  perform.  They  had  found  it 
possible  to  prepare  standard  courses  of  study,  to  unify  text 
books  and  to  put  the  schools  on  a  centralized  basis. 

But  now  something  more  was  needed  that  the  standards, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  set,  might  be  maintained.  A  close 
supervision  of  the  work  being  done  was  required  and  for  the  best 
accomplishment  of  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  trained  men  for 
this  work  who  could  give  it  the  time  it  warranted.  The  original 
members  of  the  school  board,  with  parish  duties  on  their  shoul- 
ders, found  it  impossible  to  act  as  inspectors  and  supervisors. 
This  was  fully  understood  by  the  Archbishop,  who  was  anxious 
that  the  schools  should  reach  the  highest  level  of  perfection,  and 
as  a  consequence  he  selected  two  priests  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev. 
John  Ford  and  the  Rev.  J.  Kozlowski,  and  these  he  sent  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington,  where,  in  the 
splendid  Department  of  Education  of  that  university,  they  could 
be  specially  trained  for  supervisory  work. 

Fathers  Ford  and  Kozlowski  completed  their  studies  at  the 
university  in  the  early  summer  of  1920  and  returned  to  Chicago 
ready  to  assume  their  new  duties  with  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  in  September.  As  time  went  on  there  was  need  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  school  board,  and  the  office  of 
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superintendent  was  created.  From  those  early  days  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Mundelein  system  of  education  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  Chicago,  down  to  the  present,  there  has  been  constant 
expansion. 

The  growth  and  increase  prior  to  1920,  when  a  new  record 
was  established,  is  found  to  have  been  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  more  recent  years.  Schools 
have  constantly  multiplied  and  every  progressive  step  taken  in 
the  educational  systems  of  the  world  has  been  adopted  for  the 
parochial  schools  of  Chicago.  The  teachers  employed  have  been 
of  the  highest  type,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  pedagogical  methods.  But  with  all  this  advancement,  with 
all  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  the  basic  system  which  took 
form  in  the  mind  of  Chicago's  Archbishop  and  was  put  into  effect 
by  him  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  been  called  to  the 
exalted  position  he  occupies,  has  never  been  found  wanting.  It 
was  thorough,  practical  and  sound  in  every  particular.  It  was 
the  firm  foundation  upon  which  the  present  educational  system  of 
the  Archdiocese  has  been  reared  and  will  endure  throughout  all 
time. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  first  meeting  of  edu- 
cators was  called  in  the  spring  of  1916  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  details  of  the  unification  plan  which  the  Arch- 
bishop had  conceived,  Father  Jennings,  then  chairman  of  the 
newly  appointed  Board  of  Education,  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  at  that  time  250  parochial  schools  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  with  2,500  teachers  and  110,860  pupils.  The 
tremendous  growth  which  has  taken  place  since  then  was  forcibly 
brought  to  light  in  January  of  the  present  year  (1934)  when  the 
Rev.  Daniel  F.  Cunningham,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  for  some  years,  issued  his  annual  report.  This  revealed 
that  in  1933  there  were  386  elementary  schools  in  the  Arch- 
diocese, these  having  4,194  teachers  and  171,267  pupils.  As  Father 
Jennings'  report  of  1916  was  concerned  only  with  elementary 
schools,  no  account  being  taken  at  that  time  of  high  schools, 
academies  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  we  cite  for 
the  present  purpose  only  that  part  of  Father  Cunningham's 
1933  report  which  deals  with  parochial  schools  of  the  elemen- 
tary —  that  is,  the  grammar  grade  —  type. 

There  may  be  those  who,  comparing  these  two  reports,  find 
reason  for  surprise  in  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  teachers  seems 
to  be  out  of  ratio  with  the  increase  of  schools  and  with  the 
increase  of  pupils  in  these  schools.    In  this  connection  there  are 
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two  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration :  One,  that  in  an  older 
day  the  number  of  teachers  was  far  too  small  to  meet  the  actual 
need.  Every  teacher  was  forced  to  carry  a  teaching  load  which 
was  a  constant  detriment  to  good  work.  Then,  again,  pedagogical 
methods  have  undergone  a  radical  change  and  today  many 
teachers,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  impart  instruction  in  any  and 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  specialize  in  certain  branches.  It  all 
makes  for  better  and  sounder  education,  and  while  the  parochial 
schools  of  Chicago  have  been  kept  free  from  many  of  the  fads 
which  have  been  permitted  to  find  place  in  the  State  schools,  every 
consideration  has  been  given  to  those  methods  the  worth  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated. 

Those  who  have  closely  followed  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein  with  regard  to  the  schools  were  rejoiced  when  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  XI,  issued  his  justly  famous  encyclical  letter  on 
the  Christian  Education  of  Youth.  It  then  became  apparent  how 
perfectly  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago  had,  throughout  the 
years,  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  this 
regard.  He  not  only  had  insisted,  as  did  His  Holiness,  upon  the 
right  of  the  Church  and  the  family  to  educate,  but  he  had  realized 
to  the  fullest  the  ideal  type  of  school  for  the  training  of  youth, 
upon  which  the  Holy  Father  dwelt  at  length.  Every  Catholic  of 
the  Archdiocese,  worthy  of  the  name,  has  cooperated  with  His 
Eminence  in  the  matter  of  the  schools,  and  this,  during  the  dread 
days  of  the  depression  which  have  been  upon  us,  has  meant  untold 
sacrifice. 

Pastors,  religious  teachers  and  the  people  in  general  have 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  that,  despite  the  odds  against 
which  they  have  had  to  struggle,  the  parochial  schools  might  be 
kept  open  and  functioning  in  accordance  with  the  high  standards 
set  for  them.  Many  parents,  because  of  lack  of  employment,  have 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  the  tuition  costs  of  the  parochial 
schools,  but  no  child  has  been  refused  the  privilege  of  Catholic 
education  because  of  that.  The  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  have  likewise  made  heroic  sacrifices 
that  the  work  of  Christian  education  might  go  on.  Almost  daily 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have  carried  reports  of  schools 
compelled  to  close  their  doors.  Some  of  these  have  been  paro- 
chial. But  the  Catholic  schools  of  Chicago  have  remained  open, 
and,  with  the  help  of  God,  they  will  remain  open.  This  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  pastors,  teachers  and  people  has  been  a  source  of 
consolation  to  the  Shepherd  of  the  Archdiocese  at  a  time  when 
there  have  been  many  things  to  make  his  heart  heavy. 


Chapter-  XIII 

CA  La§tin&  Memorial 

T  WAS  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  1916,  that  the  people 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  were  made  aware  of  what 
Archbishop  Mundelein   had   meant  on   that  afternoon  of 
the  preceding  February  13,  when,  addressing  the  laity  of 
the  diocese  for  the  first  time,  he  had  said : 

"1  would  be  ungrateful  and  discourteous  did  I  not  pause  in 
reverent  silence  at  the  name  of  my  late  lamented  predecessor, 
Archbishop  Quigley.  But  I  will  not  tarry,  for  the  time  approaches 
when  I  will  bring  his  name  permanently  and  prominently  before 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  diocese. " 

Naturally,  the  vast  throng  that  heard  his  words  on  that  aus- 
picious day  drew  the  conclusion  that  their  newly  installed  Arch- 
bishop had  in  mind  a  memorial  of  some  kind  that  would  serve 
as  a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  beloved  prelate  who  had  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Archdiocese  for  twelve  years  and  who,  during 
those  years,  had  won  the  affection  of  all  his  people.  But  what 
form  was  this  memorial  to  take?  Would  it  be  a  monument, 
placed  in  a  public  park?  A  new  charity  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  him  whose  great  heart  had  burned  with  charity?  A  shrine, 
wherein  devotion  would  be  fostered  and  men's  minds  directed 
Heavenwards? 

These  questions  came  to  many,  and  those  who  propounded 
them  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  answer.  Two  months  is 
indeed  a  short  time  in  which  to  formulate  a  monumental  work, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  people  of  Chicago  expected 
their  new  Archbishop  to  announce  his  plan  so  quickly,  but  those 
were  days  before  this  active  prelate  was  as  well  known  as  he 
is  at  present ;  before  his  people  had  become  aware  of  the  light- 
ninglike speed  with  which  he  acts  in  those  matters  which  claim 
his  interest. 

At  sermon  time  on  the  Sunday  of  May  14,  1916,  there  was 
read  from  every  pulpit  of  the  Archdiocese  a  letter  from  His  Grace 
outlining  his  plan  for  the  erection  in  Chicago  of  a  preparatory 
seminary,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  great  Quigley,  whose  own 
interest  had  centered  in  educational  projects  and  who,  realizing 
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the  need  of  special  secondary  and  classical  training  for  those 
who  aspired  to  the  priesthood,  had  founded  what  was  then  known 
as  Cathedral  College,  but  which  had  become  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  it.  The  letter  read  from 
the  pulpit  had  been  printed  in  English,  German  and  Polish  and 
copies  of  it  were  distributed  at  the  church  doors  that  the  people 
might  take  it  home,  read  it  for  themselves  and  ponder  its  contents. 

In  this  letter  the  Archbishop  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  young  men  for  the  priesthood  that  the  work 
of  Christ  might  be  carried  on.  He  pointed  out  that  in  an  older 
day,  when  the  need  of  priests  was  less  crying  in  this  country 
than  it  has  been  of  later  years,  it  was  the  custom  to  permit 
candidates  for  holy  orders  to  pursue  their  classical  studies  in 
the  regular  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Church,  where 
their  associates  and  companions  were  other  young  men  pre- 
paring for  business  or  the  various  professions.  But  later,  when 
the  Catholic  population  increased  and  the  need  of  priests  became 
greater,  it  was  found  (and  this  was  particularly  true  in  the  large 
cities)  that  the  number  of  those  who  sought  ministration  in  the 
churches  was  far  greater  in  proportion  than  those  who  sought 
entrance  to  the  seminaries  with  the  idea  of  becoming  dispensers 
of  the  sacraments. 

For  a  long  time,  said  the  Archbishop,  bishops  and  pastors 
had  been  convinced  that  budding  vocations  must  be  fostered, 
that  those  blessed  with  the  signs  of  vocation  must  be  given  their 
training  in  schools  where  the  entire  atmosphere  is  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  spirituality.  The  distractions  of  the  world  must  be 
shut  out  and  the  danger  of  worldly  temptations  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  In  short,  the  boy  making  his  high  school  and  col- 
legiate studies  with  the  seminary  and  priesthood  in  mind  must 
live  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  does  the  older  student  who 
has  passed  this  period  of  probationary  training  and  has  been 
admitted  to  the  courses  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  major 
seminary. 

His  Grace  had  determined  that  there  should  be  at  least  500 
boys  in  the  preparatory  seminary  at  all  times.  It  was  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  many  of  these  would  not  persevere  or 
would,  for  one  reason  or  another,  be  compelled  to  leave  before 
they  had  been  admitted  to  the  major  seminary,  but  that,  from 
a  body  of  500  students,  a  sufficient  number  would  go  on  through 
to  ordination  to  supply  the  diocese  with  the  priests  it  needed 
for  the  future. 


"Archbishop  Mundelein  was  to  give  to  Chicago  a  building  which  would 
eclipse  his  previous  effort  *  *  *  as  fine  an  example  of  French  Gothic  archi- 
tecture as  could  be  found  anywhere.  *  *  *  It  was  like  everything  Archbishop 
Mundelein  has  done  *  *  *  a  beautiful  blending  of  the  utilitarian  and  the 

spiritual." 
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Hope  was  expressed  that  the  actual  work  of  erecting  the 
buildings  would  begin  within  a  year,  and  that  there  would  be 
one  hundred  scholarships  provided  through  which  boys  whose 
families  or  parishes  were  unable  to  meet  the  tuition  fees  for 
them  would  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies.  The  first  two 
of  these  scholarships,  the  Archbishop  announced,  had  already  been 
established  by  himself  in  memory  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
The  first  of  these,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  always  to  be 
occupied  by  a  boy  from  the  Cathedral  School.  The  second,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Edward,  was  to  be  occupied  by  an  orphan  boy.  Six 
other  scholarships  had  been  promised  and  it  was  the  expectation 
that  at  least  a  hundred  more  would  be  founded  within  a  year. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  Archbishop  had  laid  his 
plans  was  astounding.  This  was  no  sketchy  outline  that  he  was 
laying  before  the  people,  no  dream  that  he  hoped  to  see  realized 
some  day,  but  which  was  still  nebular.  Everything  connected 
with  it  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  even  to  the  archi- 
tect's drawing.  The  site,  one-half  of  a  city  square  located  near 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  at  Rush  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
had  been  selected. 

Those  who,  before  Archbishop  Mundelein  came  to  Chicago, 
had  acquainted  themselves  with  his  accomplishments  in  Brook- 
lyn must  have  recalled  the  stories  that  appeared  in  the  papers 
about  the  Cathedral  Chapel  which  he  had  built  and  over  which 
he  had  presided  as  rector  while  he  was  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  diocese.  That  chapel,  experts  had  declared,  was  the 
finest  example  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  East.  It  required  only 
a  glance  at  the  architectural  drawings  of  the  proposed  Quigley 
Memorial  Seminary  to  convince  one  that  Archbishop  Mundelein 
was  to  give  to  Chicago  a  building  which  would  eclipse  his  previous 
effort  and  which  would  be  as  fine  an  example  of  French  Gothic 
architecture  as  could  be  found  any  place  in  the  world. 

There  were  glowing  descriptions  of  this  building  printed  at 
the  time,  but  now  that  we  have  for  the  past  twenty  years  been 
privileged  to  see  it  in  its  completed  form,  to  revel  in  its  beauty 
and  to  boast  of  it  as  one  of  the  architectural  prides  of  a  city 
where  there  is  a  vast  array  of  splendid  architecture,  we  realize 
that  those  early  descriptions  of  the  building  did  it  scant  justice. 

"The  buildings/'  to  use  the  Archbishop's  own  description 
given  in  his  first  letter  on  the  project,  "are  to  be  in  the  early 
French  Gothic  style  of  architecture  and  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
tinct individuality  and  prominent  location,  will  form  a  place  of 
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interest,  not  only  to  visitors,  but  to  all  lovers  of  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. The  group  will  be  composed  of  a  main  or  college  building, 
and  the  two  ornate  wings  will  be,  one  the  chapel,  the  other  the 
library  and  gymnasium.  For  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  clergy 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  adage,  'mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano/  the  new  seminary  will  be  equipped  with  a  kitchen 
and  refectory  as  well  as  a  gymnasium  and  baths." 

The  chapel,  the  Archbishop  pointed  out,  was  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  James  and  was  to  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop, James  Edward  Quigley.  It  was  Cardinal  Mundelein's 
desire  that  this  chapel  should  be  the  gift  of  the  children  of  the 
Archdiocese  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  late  Archbishop 
and  as  a  mark  of  their  affection  for  him  in  recognition  of  his 
solicitude  for  them.  Archbishop  Mundelein  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  children  might  do  this  in  the  schools  by  contributing  a 
penny  a  week  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  children  in  those 
parishes  where  there  were  no  parochial  schools  might  contribute 
the  same  amount  each  week  at  their  church  school. 

Thus,  in  simple  words,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Chicago  out- 
lined his  plan  for  perpetuating  for  all  time  the  memory  of  the 
prelate  whose  throne  he  had  been  called  upon  to  fill.  It  was,  like 
everything  Archbishop  Mundelein  has  done  during  the  years  he 
has  governed  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  a  beautiful  blending  of 
the  utilitarian  and  the  spiritual.  It  was  to  serve  a  practical  pur- 
pose as  well  as  to  be  a  monument,  and  the  practical  purpose  for 
which  it  was  destined,  the  education  of  youths  who  would  even- 
tually enter  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  great  spiritual  accomplishment.  Likewise,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  is  a  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  this  Archdiocese  to  the  City  of  Chicago. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  many  beautiful  buildings  which  now  adorn 
the  near  North  Side  of  this  city.  There  is  reason  to  believe  it  was 
the  inspiration  of  those  that  followed. 


Chapter-  XIV 

cZJhe  Orphans '  Mite 

^URING  the  comparatively  short  time  he  had  been  in 
Chicago,  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  learned  that  he  had 
been  sent  as  the  spiritual  father  of  a  loyal  people.  When 
he  issued  his  letter  in  which  he  outlined  the  plan  for 
the  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary,  he  felt  assured  that  he  would 
meet  with  every  cooperation.  He  had  supplied  the  site  for  this 
new  educational  institution  and  would  likewise  provide  the  main 
building;  but  the  chapel,  the  library,  the  gymnasium  and  one  hun- 
dred scholarships  had  been  left  to  the  generosity  of  volunteer 
donors  whose  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  diocesan  priest- 
hood would  cause  them  to  open  their  hearts  and  their  purses  to 
this  worthy  undertaking. 

If  His  Grace  felt  assured  of  a  ready  response  before  his  letter 
was  read,  this  assurance  was  doubled  and  trebled  during  the  first 
week  after  the  people  had  received  his  message.  Nineteen  of  the 
needed  scholarships  were  pledged  within  this  short  space  of  time 
and  it  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  children,  likewise,  would 
do  their  part  and  contribute,  as  the  Archbishop  had  suggested, 
their  pennies  for  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  patron  saint  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Quigley.  On  the  Monday  morning  after  the 
Sunday  on  which  the  letter  had  been  read,  two  little  orphans, 
representative  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  St.  Mary's  Training  School 
and  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  at  Des  Plaines,  journeyed  to 
the  Archbishop's  residence  and  presented  His  Grace  with  a  purse 
of  $39,  the  offering  of  God's  little  ones  who,  as  wards  of  the  dio- 
cese, cherished  in  their  hearts  a  fervent  love  of  Archbishop  Quig- 
ley, upon  whom  with  good  reason  they  had  looked  as  a  kindly 
and  beneficent  foster  father,  but  who  likewise,  within  the  space 
of  a  short  time,  had  learned  to  love  their  new  Archbishop,  who 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  had  manifested  keen 
interest  in  them.  The  offering  of  the  orphans'  pennies  was  re- 
corded as  the  first  of  the  children's  gifts  to  the  proposed  chapel. 
Other  gifts  from  parochial  school  children  followed,  althought  it 
was  known  that  these  could  not  be  expected  in  any  considerable 
amount  until  after  the  opening  of  school  in  the  autumn. 

By  the  last  of  June,  1916,  the  scholarship  pledges  had  grown 
from  nineteen  to  thirty  and  of  these,  fourteen  were  the  gifts  of 
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"Two  little  orphans,  representative  of   the   boys  and  girls  at  St.   Mary's, 

Des  Plaines,  *  *  *  presented  the  offerings  of  God's  little  ones  *  *  *  the  first 

of  the  children's  gifts  to  the  proposed  chapel." 

parishes ;  nine  were  donated  by  priests  of  the  archdiocese ;  three 
came  from  laymen ;  seven  from  Catholic  societies  and  three  from 
Catholic  fraternal  organizations.  At  mid-July  the  children's 
chapel  fund  totalled  $3,000,  and  at  that  time,  too,  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein  was  able  to  make  an  announcement  which  was  not  only  a 
source  of  joy  to  himself,  but  to  all  the  people  as  well. 
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When  he  first  presented  the  plan  of  the  memorial  seminary  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocese  he  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  erect  the  three  buildings  which  were  to  form 
the  seminary  unit,  all  at  one  time.  The  crying  need  was  for  the 
main  building,  and  he  spoke  of  the  chapel  in  particular  as  some- 
thing he  hoped  would  be  built  in  the  future.  But  later,  only  two 
months  from  the  time  his  original  announcement  had  been  made, 
he  was  privileged  to  issue  the  assurance  that  his  plans  had  mate- 
rialized to  such  an  extent  that  ground  would  be  broken  and  con- 
struction work  begun  in  the  immediate  future  and  the  seminary 
in  its  entirety  would  be  built  and  completed  as  a  unit.  That  this 
happy  condition  existed  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  splendid  gift 
of  the.  Misses  Mary  T.  and  Clara  A.  Cudahy,  this  to  consist  of  the 
library  and  gymnasium,  which  they  would  erect  to  the  memory  of 
their  father,  Michael  Cudahy.  In  addition  to  this  encouraging 
news,  Archbishop  Mundelein  likewise  made  it  known  that  the 
scholarship  list  had  more  than  doubled,  sixty-four  burses  having 
been  pledged  at  this  time  and  that  thirty-one  of  these  had  been 
paid  for  either  in  full  or  in  part. 

Without  blare  of  trumpets,  ground  for  the  new  seminary  was 
broken  during  the  last  week  of  November,  1916,  and  the  actual 
work  of  construction  was  under  way.  The  following  April  the 
seminary  fund  was  increased  substantially  when  the  Archbishop 
sold  a  tract  of  ground  on  the  far  North  Side  and  appropriated  the 
money  realized  from  this  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  seminary. 
This  was  indeed  fitting,  for  this  tract,  situated  on  Sheridan  Road 
at  Pine  Grove  Avenue,  had  been  purchased  two  years  before  by 
Archbishop  Quigley,  who  cherished  the  hope  that  one  day  it 
would  be  the  site  of  a  diocesan  seminary.  He  was  not  to  realize 
his  ambition,  however,  as  death  cut  short  his  activities  before  he 
could  begin  work  on  this  project.  The  new  seminary  site  had 
been  chosen  by  reason  of  its  location  in  closer  proximity  to  the 
cathedral,  but  the  purchase  made  by  Archbishop  Quigley  had  not 
been  in  vain,  for  it  yielded  a  revenue  which  substantially  aided  in 
the  erection  of  the  seminary,  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  memorial 
to  his  memory. 

Less  than  a  year  later — on  September  16,  1917,  to  be  exact — 
His  Grace,  Archbishop  Mundelein,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
building,  assisted  by  priests  of  the  cathedral  staff  and  faculty 
members  of  the  seminary.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Clement 
Kelley,  then  president  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
and  now  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Oklahoma,  preached  the  ser- 
mon. He  dwelt  upon  the  nature  of  the  priesthood,  of  the  care 
that  must  be  taken  in  training  and  educating  candidates  for  the 
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altar  and  the  reason  why  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
had  felt  it  to  be  imperative  that  a  seminary  like  Quigley  should 
be  erected  in  Chicago.  Eloquently,  Monsignor  Kelley  pointed  out 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  changing  world,  when  the  customs 
and  the  ideals  of  today  assume  a  different  aspect  by  tomorrow, 
but  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  change,  the  priesthood  remains 
unchanged.  He  compared  the  sacerdotal  state  to  a  lighthouse 
which  must  keep  its  form  and  its  lights.  If  it  changes,  then  it 
will  not  be  known  to  the  mariners  and  disaster  will  ensue.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  priesthood,  which  as  the  lighthouse  of  souls 
must  remain  constant,  as  it  has  always  remained  constant. 

"A  priesthood  of  this  kind  demands  the  greatest  care  in  the 
preparation  and  formation  of  its  members,"  Monsignor  Kelley 
declared.  "This  was  true  under  the  Old  Law  when  God  ordered 
that  one  tribe  of  Israel  should  be  set  apart  as  a  sacerdotal  tribe. 
The  first  priests  of  the  New  Law  were  prepared  by  Christ  Himself. 
He  was  the  superior  of  the  first  Christian  seminary;  the  twelve 
apostles  were  the  first  pupils. 

"Need  I  ask,"  Monsignor  Kelley  continued,  ".  .  .  the  reason 
why  the  energetic  and  zealous  successor  of  the  apostles,  ruling 
the  great  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  is  building  this  institution?  He 
is  building  not  only  because  the  Church  desires  it  .  .  .  but  also 
because  three  things  must  be  found  in  the  priest:  vocation,  science 
and  virtue.  The  world  has  silken  cords  around  the  youth  of  to- 
day and  is  constantly  pulling  to  bring  them  away  from  the  altar 
and  its  mysteries  to  the  ephemeral  pleasures  of  the  hour.  The 
important  thing  today  is  not  the  finding  of  vocations  .  .  .  but  the 
preserving  of  them.  .  .  . 

"The  Archbishop  has  just  laid  the  foundation  of  this  beau- 
tiful building.  Tomorrow  the  workmen  will  lay  other  stones  upon 
it,  but  each  one  will  make  the  foundation  still  stronger  and 
firmer,  typifying  the  unchanging  priesthood  firmly  founded  upon 
the  rock  of  Peter.  The  men  who  shall  go  forth  from  this  sem- 
inary, for  the  most  part,  are  the  sentinels  upon  the  towers  of 
Israel.  'Upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  I  have  appointed  watch- 
men all  the  day  and  all  the  night ;  they  shall  never  hold  their 
peace.'  " 

From  the  day  of  the  cornerstone  laying  the  new  seminary 
progressed  steadily.  Then  came  that  joyous  time  when  a  great 
double  jubilee  was  celebrated  which  marked  the  seventy-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  foundation  of  the  diocese  of  Chicago  and  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Archbishop  Mundelein's  ordination  to 
the  priesthood.    It  was  this  time  of  rejoicing  that  His  Grace  had 
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chosen  for  the  dedication  of  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  the  jubilee,  with  His  Excellency,  Arch- 
bishop Bonzano,  papal  delegate,  presiding,  the  new  seminary  was 
consecrated  to  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God.  Archbishop 
Mundelein,  who  had  inspired  it  and  made  it  possible,  occupied  a 
throne  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  James  Chapel  as  did  the  venerable 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  primate  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  Most  Rev.  John  Glennon,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  preached 
the  sermon. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  which  Archbishop  Munde- 
lein had  yet  experienced  during  his  regime  as  Metropolitan  of 
Chicago,  but  even  then  he  knew  that  a  still  greater  happiness  was 
in  store,  for  another  of  his  worthy  ambitions  was  soon  to  be 
realized,  and  this  the  building  of  the  major  seminary  of  the  dio- 
cese which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake. 


Chapter-  XV 

CA  Sower  of  Seeds 

ITH  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  a  reality,  a  definite 
milestone  had  been  reached  in  the  educational  program 
which  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  formulated,  but  this 
marked  only  the  beginning  of  the  herculean  enterprise 
to  which  His  Grace  had  set  his  hand  and  which,  when  completed, 
would  give  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  a  minor  and  major  semi- 
nary which  would  take  their  places  among  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical training  schools  of  the  world.  These  were  to  be  seminaries 
in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  wherein  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  of  piety  would  be  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  young  men, 
seeds  which  in  good  time  and  under  proper  cultivation  would  bring 
forth  the  abundant  fruits  of  priestly  virtue. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Archbishop  should  first  announce  his 
plan  for  a  major  seminary  to  the  diocesan  clergy  during  their 
annual  retreat,  and  that  he  should  do  so  with  the  full  confidence 
that  his  priests  would  become  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  his 
plan.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  lack  of  a  major  seminary  had, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  made  it  necessary  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal students  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  to  seek  their  training 
beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  diocese  and  in  seminaries  which 
were  the  property  of  other  bishops  or  of  religious  orders.  This 
was  a  handicap  to  which  a  great  archdiocese  like  that  of  Chicago 
should  not  be  subjected,  and  no  one  realized  this  more  than  the 
clergy  themselves.  Therefore,  when  Archbishop  Mundelein  told 
his  priests  that  he  believed  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  building  of 
a  major  seminary,  their  joy  at  the  prospect  was  unbounded. 

However,  it  was  not  until  April  16,  1920,  that  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  public  announcement  of  this  plan  was  made.  At  that 
time  the  archdiocese  was  preparing  for  a  magnificent  fiesta  which 
would  commemorate  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the  founding  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chicago  and  at  the  same  time  the  sacerdotal  silver 
jubilee  of  Archbishop  Mundelein.  The  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  for  this  event  was  anxious  that  a  time-honored  custom 
should  be  observed  and  that  two  purses,  one  from  the  clergy,  the 
other  from  the  laity,  should  be  presented  to  the  Archbishop  as  a 
tribute  of  loyalty  and  devotion.     When  His  Grace  was  apprised 
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of  this  fact  he  declined  to  accept  anything  for  himself,  but  he  did 
signify  his  willingness  to  accept  any  offerings  that  priests  and 
people  might  see  fit  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  works  of 
the  archdiocese. 

As  a  result,  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  McGavick,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Chicago  and  chairman  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee,  issued 
a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  desired 
that  the  purse  which  the  laity  proposed  to  raise  should  be 
merged  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities 
of  Chicago  that  the  poor  and  helpless  of  the  flock  might  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  priests'  purse,  His  Grace  requested,  was  to  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the  buildings  which  would  form 
a  part  of  the  proposed  major  seminary.  The  priests  were  already 
working  feverishly  to  raise  a  purse  of  such  magnitude  that  would 
do  credit  to  them  and  prove  becoming  to  the  occasion,  Bishop 
McGavick  said,  while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  laity  would  be  equally  zealous  in  raising  their  purse, 
knowing,  as  they  did,  that  it  would  be  used  for  the  cause  of 
charity. 

Exactly  two  weeks  later  there  was  occasion  to  make  another 
announcement :  one  that  was  so  stupendous  in  its  import  that 
Archbishop  Mundelein  felt  impelled  to  augment  it  with  a  state- 
ment of  plans  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  carefully  guarded  in 
his  heart,  but  to  which  he  had  not  given  public  utterance.  The 
announcement  which  appeared  at  this  time  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hines  had  determined  to  make  a  gift  of 
$500,000  to  the  proposed  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  this 
to  be  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Lieut.  Edward  Hines,  Jr.,  who  had 
died  of  pneumonia  in  a  base  hospital  in  France  while  serving  as 
an  officer  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  This  was  the 
largest  offering  ever  made  at  one  time  to  Chicago  Catholic  insti- 
tutions and  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  news  stories  which  were 
published  in  The  New  World  on  April  30,  1920,  sounded  the  note 
of  exultation. 

Mr.  Hines,  in  a  letter  to  His  Grace,  explained  that  he  had 
learned  of  the  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  major  seminary  through 
a  priest  of  the  diocese,  and  that  he  believed  that  in  no  way  could 
he  more  fittingly  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  deceased  son  than 
by  making  a  gift  toward  the  establishment  of  the  department  of 
divinity  at  the  seminary. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of 
the  Archbishop  than  was  this  gift,  destined  to  make  possible  a 


The  Chapel,  *  *  *  a  lasting  memorial  to  *  *  *  Lieutenant  Edward  Hines.' 
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seminary  which  would  not  only  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
archdiocese,  but  which  would  rank  among  the  greatest  seminaries 
of  the  entire  Catholic  world.  The  Archbishop  expressed  his  deep 
satisfaction  upon  the  receipt  of  this  gift,  in  a  letter  to  the  donor: 

"But  more  than  the  regal  gift  itself,"  His  Grace  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hines,  "I  was  moved  by  the  motive  that  prompted  the  givers,  the 
deep  Christian  sentiment  that  breathes  through  the  lines  of  your 
letter,  your  desire  that  your  boy's  spirit  may  continue  in  the  per- 
formance of  great  works  of  charity  and  religion,  even  though  his 
body  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth.  And  therefore, 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  this  great  Archdiocese,  as  well  as 
myself,  I  gratefully  accept  your  generous  gift.  .  .  .  And  since  you 
have  attached  no  conditions  nor  restrictions  of  any  kind  to  this  gift, 
may  I  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  offer  as  a  mark  of  my  own  deep 
appreciation,  to  erect  the  Chapel,  the  keynote  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  group  of  divinity  buildings,  as  a  lasting  memorial  to 
your  son,  Lieutenant  Edward  Hines.  For  I  feel  that  the  linking 
of  Edward's  name  with  the  seminary  church,  the  memory  of  the 
manly  spirit  shown  by  this  youthful  officer,  his  boyish  eagerness 
to  answer  his  country's  call,  his  noble  self-sacrifice  in  leaving  his 
comfortable  home  and  loving  family,  then  his  splendid  fortitude 
in  suffering  and  his  cheerful  resignation  to  God's  Holy  Will  when 
slowly  dying  in  a  strange  land  and  far  from  those  who  love  him 
best,  cannot  help  but  inspire  these  youthful  clerics  of  Chicago 
who  will  there  be  in  training  to  become  officers  in  Christ's  own 
army.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  you  and  to  his  mother  in  your 
great  loss  to  know  that  his  name  and  the  repose  of  his  soul  will 
live  in  the  constant  memory  of  Chicago's  future  priesthood." 

It  has  been  said  that  this  gift  not  only  assured  His  Grace 
that  the  seminary  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  would  become 
a  reality  long  before  he  had  deemed  such  an  accomplishment 
possible,  but  that  it  moved  him  publicly  to  express  an  ambition 
that  had  long  filled  his  heart.  This  was  that  the  seminary  might 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Catholic  university  centered  in  Chicago 
and  offering  courses,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in  the 
liberal  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  technical  and  professional  sub- 
jects through  the  knowledge  of  which  men  are  enabled  to 
progress. 

"We  have  many  Catholic  institutions  for  higher  education," 
said  His  Grace,  "but  there  is  no  real  bond  of  union  between  them, 
except  the  faith  of  their  directors.  Each  has  its  own  state  charter, 
and  each  struggles  along  as  best  it  can  all  alone.  We  have  one 
faculty  in  medicine,  two  of  law,  one  of  engineering,  four  or  five 
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of  arts,  and  so  on;  in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  departments  of  a 
university.  Almost  all  the  material  for  a  university  is  already 
here.  What  we  need  is  the  assembling  of  it,  the  addition  of  new 
departments,  and  then  the  consistent  effort  to  perfect  the  whole 
under  a  plan,  aiding  each  financially  from  a  central  fund  while 
binding  all  together  under  one  scholastic  standard,  with  one  degree 
giving  board." 

In  this  "idea  of  a  university"  Archbishop  Mundelein  again 
demonstrated  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  men  and  women.  It  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  plan  of  such 
vast  proportions  that  it  would  likely  take  more  than  a  single 
lifetime  before  it  could  be  fulfilled.  But  a  propitious  beginning 
had  been  made  with  the  assurance  that  the  seminary,  which  was 
to  be  the  very  heart  of  the  university,  was  soon  to  be  erected.  The 
further  development  of  the  university  plan  was  matter  for  the 
future,  with  its  fulfillment  always  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  Holy 
Mother  Church.  However,  His  Grace  now  saw  fit  to  reveal  his 
dream  of  an  ideal  university  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  it  known 
that  the  major  seminary  would  be  located  on  a  thousand-acre  tract 
of  land  which  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose  at  what  was  then 
known  as  Area,  Illinois,  northwest  of  Chicago.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated under  the  title  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  thus  perpetuating, 
by  name  at  least,  Chicago's  pioneer  college  and  seminary.  In  this 
way  was  the  past  linked  with  the  present  and  through  this  insti- 
tution the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  was  again  to  educate  its  own 
laborers  for  the  Vineyard  of  Christ. 


I. 


Chapter  XVI 

cUhe  Seeds  (Take  (Root 

N  ONE  of  his  first  addresses  to  the  diocesan  clergy,  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was 
prone  to  speedy  action.  This  characteristic  has  manifested 
itself  time  and  again  in  the  multitudinous  works  he  has 
performed  in  connection  with  his  exalted  office,  but  never  was  it 
more  apparent  than  in  the  building  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake.  In  April,  1920,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
such  a  seminary  was  to  be  built.  In  June,  1921,  His  Grace  found 
it  possible  to  declare,  as  a  part  of  the  address  he  delivered  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary,  that 
the  major  seminary  would  receive  its  first  quota  of  philosophical 
students  the  following  October. 

This  meant  that  in  a  year's  time  sufficient  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  new  seminary  near  Area  to  pro- 
vide living  and  lecture  room  accommodations  for  fifty  students ; 
that  a  faculty  had  been  chosen  to  impart  instruction  to  these  stu- 
dents and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  from  Joliet  to  take  charge  of  the  domestic  department, 
thus  insuring  wholesome  and  substantial  food  to  the  young  men 
who,  working  hard  at  their  studies,  would  need  an  abundance  of 
bodily  nourishment. 

During  the  fine  weather  thousands  of  Chicagoans  had  driven 
out  to  Area  to  note  the  progress  that  was  being  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  seminary  buildings.  Archbishop  Mundelein  had 
won  the  admiration  of  Chicagoans  by  reason  of  the  classic  Gothic 
beauty  of  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary.  He  had  provided  an- 
other architectural  treat  at  St.  Mary's,  where  the  buildings  con- 
formed to  the  early  colonial  style  of  architecture,  which  hereto- 
fore had  been  virtually  unknown  in  the  middle  West.  In  choosing 
this  simple  yet  appealing  form  of  architecture,  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein had  emphasized  the  fact  that  here  in  our  own  America  we 
have  an  art  which  may  be  considered  as  native  and  which  at  the 
same  time  is  expressive  of  that  nobility  of  thought  which  is 
naturally  associated  with  an  educational  institution  of  the  most 
profound  character. 

In  these  buildings,  too,  His  Grace  dared  to  sound  a  modern 
note,  for  the  plans  of  the  living  quarters  of  the  students  provided 
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that  each  seminarian  was  to  have  an  individual  study  and  bedroom 
together  with  a  private  bath.  Here,  indeed,  was  an  innovation  in 
seminary  housing.  While  His  Grace  was  fully  in  accord  with 
the  ancient  idea  that  plain  living  and  high  thinking  make  an  ad- 
mirable combination  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  virtue,  he 
did  not  believe,  as  so  many  seminary  builders  of  the  past  must 
have  believed,  that  plain  living  is  synonymous  with  hardship,  or 
lack  of  ordinary  comfort. 

By  reason  of  the  long  course  of  studies  which  the  seminarian 
must  make  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  these  studies,  the 
ecclesiastical  student  must  concentrate  on  his  work  to  a  degree 
unknown  to  those  who  are  following  the  regular  college  curricula. 
Long  hours  in  the  class  and  lecture  room  every  day,  together 
with  equally  long  hours  of  private  study,  not  to  mention  the 
spiritual  exercises  which  form  a  regular  part  of  the  seminarian's 
routine,  make  demands  upon  the  physical  endurance  of  the  theo- 
logical student  in  comparison  with  which  the  fatigues  of  the 
secular  student  pale  into  insignificance.  It  was  because  of  this 
that  Archbishop  Mundelein  took  care  that  his  students  should  be 
provided  with  modest  comforts  and  conveniences,  for  he  realized 
that  these  things  are  not  luxuries,  that  they  do  not  mar  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  but  that  they  are  sensible  aids  to  sound  study 
and  to  bodily  and  mental  health. 

Upon  the  Quigley  graduating  class  of  1921  the  honor  was 
conferred  of  being  the  first  students  to  enter  the  new  seminary 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  made 
them  by  His  Grace,  they  found  everything  in  readiness  for  their 
reception  on  Wednesday,  October  5.  No  special  ceremony  at- 
tended the  event,  yet  it  was  an  occasion  of  deep  significance.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  program  of  ecclesiastical  education 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  which  in  a  few  years  more  was  to 
win  the  recognition  of  Holy  Church  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Holy  Father  was  to  permit  its  faculty  to  confer  upon  qualified 
students  that  crowning  glory  of  theological  study,  the  doctorate 
in  this  sacred  science. 

Here  was  one  of  the  finest  corps  of  teachers  that  could  be 
assembled.  Here  was  a  curriculum  which  measured  up  in  every 
particular  to  the  decrees  on  theological  education.  Here,  too, 
was  a  group  of  buildings  ready  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  and  on  all  sides  other  buildings  were  contem- 
plated which  in  time  would  receive,  as  theologians,  the  group  of 
young  men  who  were  now  entering  the  seminary  as  philosophers. 
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The  seminary  began  its  second  year  of  activity  in  September, 
1922,  at  which  time  the  student  body  was  increased  to  eighty- 
five.  The  courses  offered  were  still  limited  to  the  department  of 
philosophy,  which  included,  naturally,  not  only  the  philosophical 
studies  proper,  but  likewise  a  curriculum  of  liberal  and  scientific 
studies  designed  to  give  the  embryo  priests  a  broad  academic 
background  which  would  fit  them,  as  well  rounded  scholars,  for 
the  higher  studies  they  were  destined  to  pursue  once  they  had 
been  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  philosophical  department 
and  had  begun  theology  proper. 

Another  year  passed  and  the  seminary  continued  to  justify 
the  faith  that  had  been  placed  in  it.  From  eminent  churchmen, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  received  congratulations  on  his  achievement 
in  adding  another  splendid  institution  to  those  which  were  con- 
secrated to  the  task  of  preparing  priests.  It  was  with  pride  that 
His  Grace  could  look  on  the  body  of  young  men  who  were  accom- 
plishing such  excellent  results  in  this  new  institution  of  learn- 
ing. They  had  received  their  preparatory  classical  education  at 
Quigley  under  the  auspices  of  their  own  diocese,  and  now  they 
were  continuing  their  philosophy  under  that  same  auspices. 

One  wonders  how  often  the  mind  of  His  Grace  must  have 
turned  back  to  that  time  when  with  a  feeling  of  ardent  longing 
he  had  hoped  that  some  day  the  archdiocese  over  which  he 
had  been  called  to  preside  as  chief  pastor  might  have  a  semi- 
nary wherein  its  own  candidates  could  be  prepared  for  God's  work. 
And  now  he  was  able  to  behold  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  hopes  and 
his  prayers.  Here  was  his  seminary,  already  functioning  in  part. 
Here  were  his  students  bent  upon  their  labors,  and  here  other 
units  were  soon  to  take  form. 

Another  milestone — perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  two  mile- 
stones— were  reached  early  in  December  of  1924.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  conferring  for  the  first  time  of  minor  orders  at  the 
seminary.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  thirty- 
nine  young  men  knelt  before  His  Grace  and  received  tonsure. 
This  is  the  initial  step  in  the  series  of  steps  which  lead  to  the 
Holy  Priesthood.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  archdiocese 
had  so  many  candidates  been  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  minor 
clergy  at  one  time,  and  never  had  there  been  so  much  interest 
in  an  event  of  this  kind. 

During  the  same  week  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
contracts  had  been  let  for  the  erection  of  further  buildings  at  the 
seminary,  these  to  include  the  chapel,  the  theology  buildings  and 


"Another  milestone  *  *  *  early  in  December  1924  *  *  *  *  On  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  thirty-nine  young  men  *  *  *  admitted  to  the  minor  clergy." 
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the  refectory.  According  to  the  plans,  these  buildings  were  to 
be  completed  within  a  year,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dents, who  by  that  time  would  have  completed  their  philosophical 
courses,  to  move  into  new  quarters  ready  to  begin  their  theo- 
logical course.  The  chapel,  according  to  the  plan  formulated  by 
Archbishop  Mundelein  three  years  before,  would  be  the  center 
of  the  beautiful  group  of  buildings.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hines  made  the  gift  of  $500,000 
towards  the  erection  of  the  seminary,  His  Grace  had  said  that 
this  money  would  be  used  for  the  chapel,  which  would  stand  as 
a  lasting  memorial  to  Lieut.  Edward  Hines,  Jr.  The  fulfillment 
of  this  promise  was  near  at  hand. 

Colonial  architecture  was  to  be  the  dominant  note,  and  there 
was  some  surprise  when  it  became  known  that  the  chapel  would 
be  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Puritan  meeting  house  at  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut, enlarged  to  meet  Catholic  requirements.  No  detail  was 
being  overlooked  that  would  add  to  the  practical  or  esthetic  value 
of  this  splendid  institution.  The  grounds  surrounding  it  had  been 
carefully  cultivated  and  already  presented  a  view  which  was  en- 
trancing to  the  eye,  but,  what  was  of  greatest  importance  to  His 
Grace,  was  the  fact  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
very  heart  of  it  all  would  be  in  place,  and  this  the  chapel  wherein 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  would  be  enthroned  in  a  tabernacle 
as  worthy  of  His  Divine  Majesty  as  man  in  his  humbleness  could 
make  it. 


Chapter  XVII 

cUh e  Fruits  (Ripen 


HERE  were  joyous  days  in  Chicago  during  the  spring 
of  1924,  for  it  was  at  that  time  word  came  from  Rome 
that  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XI,  had  seen  fit  to  ele- 
vate the  Most  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein,  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  to  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Munde- 
lein went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  red  hat  and  anxiously  Chicago, 
non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  was  awaiting  his  return.  This 
is  a  phase  in  the  career  of  the  Archbishop  of  such  vital  importance 
that  it  will  be  treated  separately  in  other  chapters  of  this  narra- 
tive. What  is  pertinent  at  present  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
period  of  waiting,  when  His  Eminence  was  still  in  Rome,  his 
people  at  home  were  not  idle.  They  were  preparing  for  his  recep- 
tion, avid  to  tender  him  a  token  of  esteem  and  affection  which 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  pride  they  felt  that  through 
their  Cardinal-Archbishop  one  of  the  world's  greatest  distinctions 
had  come  to  the  city  and  the  diocese. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  project  dearest  to  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Mundelein  was  the  seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake. 
It  had  made  splendid  strides  forward,  its  pioneer  group  of  stu- 
dents were  about  to  complete  their  philosophical  studies  and  had 
been  initiated  into  the  clerical  ranks  by  the  reception  of  the  first 
minor  order,  and  the  announcement  had  been  made  that  buildings, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  those  who  were  about  to  pass  into  the 
department  of  theology,  would  be  ready  by  autumn.  Nothing,  it 
was  known,  in  the  way  of  an  offering  from  the  people  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  than  a  gift  which  would 
benefit  the  seminary.  The  Most  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hoban,  then 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago,  suggested  this  project  in  a  letter  to 
priests  and  people  under  date  of  April  11,  1924.  This  letter  was 
so  poignant  that  it  should  be  quoted  in  full  at  this  time. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  11,"  Bishop  Hoban  wrote,  "His 
Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein,  will  return  to  Chicago 
after  receiving  the  great  honor  of  the  Cardinalate  from  the  hands 
of  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XL 

"The  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  honored 
our  Archbishop  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  by  elevating  him 
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to  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  Since 
there  is  no  greater  mark  of  recognition  that  Our  Holy,  Father 
could  bestow  upon  our  diocese,  we  realize  the  home-coming  of  His 
Eminence  to  be  a  signal  event  in  the  history  of  our  church.  The 
clergy  and  the  laity,  acknowledging  its  importance,  are  anxious 
to  make  the  occasion  memorable. 

"All  the  pastors  of  the  archdiocese  recently  convened  at  the 
Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  to  formulate  plans  for  a  splendid 
welcome  and  reception  for  His  Eminence.  They  decided  to  make 
the  occasion  worthy  of  all  the  people  of  Chicago ;  it  should  be  the 
greatest  that  the  city  ever  witnessed.  They  agree  in  this  because 
the  entire  country  proclaims  our  city  to  be  honored  through  the 
person  of  our  Archbishop.  In  addition  to  a  monster  demonstration 
of  welcome  on  the  day  His  Eminence  returns,  it  seems  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  to  signalize  the  event 
by  erecting  through  their  sacrifice  a  lasting  monument  to  Religion. 
The  manifestation  of  this  desire  meets  with  our  hearty  approval. 
It  was  strongly  advocated  that  we  might  offer  financial  assistance 
to  His  Eminence  personally,  so  that  he  could  meet  more  readily 
the  various  demands  made  upon  him  as  Metropolitan  of  this  great 
archdiocese. 

"If  the  wishes  of  His  Eminence  were  consulted,  however,  I 
am  sure  that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  at  this  time  than 
that  the  faithful  of  the  diocese  contribute  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.  A 
seminary  is  the  first  work  in  any  diocese,  and  we  know  full  well 
how  our  Diocesan  Seminary  is  the  chief  concern  of  our  beloved 
Archbishop.  In  view  of  completing  the  buildings  at  Area,  His 
Eminence  intended  making  a  second  appeal  to  your  generosity 
during  the  coming  year.  It  will  be  a  real  evidence  of  your  charity, 
a  testimonial  of  your  love  for  your  Archbishop  as  well  as  your 
mark  of  appreciation  of  the  honor  that  has  come  to  our  arch- 
diocese, to  anticipate  this  appeal  and  to  present  to  His  Eminence 
upon  his  arrival  the  donations  that  would  otherwise  be  made  at 
a  later  date. 

"Your  pastor  will  explain  in  detail  the  best  plan  for  your 
parish  to  follow  in  answering  this  appeal.  He  will  recommend 
the  way  whereby  you  can  cooperate,  and  we  in  turn  have  every 
confidence  that  you  will  respond  nobly  to  his  suggestion.  We  know 
the  response  that  will  be  forthcoming  is  certain  to  make  the  event 
one  that  His  Eminence,  the  clergy  and  the  people  will  always 
remember  as  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  cause  of  Religion." 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  11,  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
returned  to  Chicago  after  receiving  the  great  honor  of  the  Cardinalate. 
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It  is  evident  that  Bishop  Hoban  in  submitting  this  plan  to 
the  people  for  their  approval  and  action  was  cognizant  of  what 
was  to  be  expected.  He  had  declared  his  confidence  in  their 
willingness  to  respond  nobly  and  to  pay  high  tribute  to  their 
Cardinal-Archbishop  by  contributing  to  the  cause  in  which  his 
interest  was  centered.  There  were  only  a  few  weeks  in  which 
to  raise  this  fund,  but  those  were  put  to  good  use.  From  every 
parish  in  the  archdiocese  came  the  offerings  both  large  and  small, 
with  the  result  that  after  the  solemn  Mass  of  thanksgiving  which 
was  celebrated  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  two  days  after 
the  return  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  from  Rome,  His  Eminence  was 
presented  with  a  check  for  one  million  dollars,  which  represented 
the  gift  of  clergy  and  people  for  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake. 

This  offering  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  His  Eminence. 
During  the  days  he  spent  in  Rome  he  was  entirely  unaware  that 
back  home  his  people  were  working  with  might  and  main  to 
make  such  a  splendid  contribution  to  his  happiness.  His  Eminence 
was  almost  overcome  when  the  check  was  placed  in  his  hands  and 
he  was  told  that  such  a  large  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
new  seminary  had  been  thus  cared  for  by  his  loyal  spiritual  chil- 
dren who  were  concerned  for  his  happiness  and  who  found  that 
they  could  share  in  that  happiness  by  contributing  to  it. 

Briefly,  but  from  a  heart  filled  with  emotion,  His  Eminence 
made  response.  He  said  that  this  was  the  most  magnificent 
climax  to  a  splendid  welcome  that  might  be  imagined.  He  urged 
that  those  present  should  convey  to  each  individual  donor  his  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  their  thoughtful  remembrance  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  likewise  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  in  future  years  would  be  trained  in  the  seminary  that  they 
might  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholic  people  of  this  arch- 
diocese. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  contribution  made  to  the  seminary 
at  that  time.  The  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  which  had  taken 
a  most  active  part  in  the  home-coming  reception  to  the  Cardinal, 
had  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $25,000  which  was  to  be  added 
to  the  seminary  funds,  and  the  Women's  Catholic  Order  of 
Foresters  had  contributed  $5,000  more. 

Sunday,  May  25,  1924,  marked  an  auspicious  occasion  in  the 
annals  of  the  archdiocese,  for  it  was  on  that  day  that  the  corner 
stone  of  the  seminary  chapel  was  laid  by  the  Cardinal  in  the 
presence   of  30,000  persons.     Less  than   a  month  later  another 


"Sunday,  May  25,  1924,  marked  an  auspicious  occasion  *****  0n   that 

day  the  corner  stone  of  the  seminary  chapel  ivas  laid  by  the  Cardinal  in  the 

presence  of  30.000  person." 
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magnificent  contribution  for  the  seminary  was  received  in  the 
form  of  a  check  for  $100,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  X. 
Mudd  of  Oak  Park.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  contribution 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hines,  was  the  largest  individual 
gift  made  to  the  institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudd  attached  no 
conditions  to  their  contribution,  but  His  Eminence  decided  that  this 
money  should  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  fitting  memorial,  this 
to  be  one  of  the  seminary  buildings  which  would  bear  the  name 
of  the  generous  donors. 

The  new  chapel  was  blessed  by  His  Eminence  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, September  19,  1925,  this  event  marking  the  opening  of  the 
new  scholastic  year  at  the  seminary  and  the  reception  of  the  first 
students  in  the  department  of  theology.  There  were  seventy- 
three  students  in  this  group,  while  the  total  registration  of  stu- 
dents was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  G. 
Kealy,  D.D.,  who  is  now  rector  of  the  seminary,  was  the  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass  on  this  occasion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  His 
Eminence  addressed  the  students.  He  told  them  of  the  factors 
that  enter  into  the  education  of  priests.  He  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  training,  of  which 
the  latter  was  by  all  means  the  most  important.  Prayer  and  sacri- 
fice were  stressed  as  the  media  through  which  the  ideal  of  the 
priesthood  is  to  be  attained. 

Step  by  step  the  seminary  was  progressing  and  this  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  astounding.  It  did  not  seem  so  long  ago  that 
His  Eminence  had  appealed  to  his  people  on  behalf  of  the  Quigley 
Preparatory  Seminary,  which  was  to  be  the  primary  training 
school  for  the  diocesan  clergy  of  the  future.  Then  came  his 
monumental  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  major  seminary  and  almost 
by  magic  it  had  been  furthered.  With  the  blessing  of  the  chapel 
and  the  reception  of  the  first  group  of  theologians,  that  plan  was 
nearing  completion.  The  seeds  had  been  planted,  they  had  taken 
root  and  now  the  fruits  were  ripening.  And  through  it  all  the 
hand  of  God  was  visible. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

Garnering  {he  Harvest 

ANY  distinguished  guests  have  visted  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  but  none  has  been  more  welcome  than  His 
Eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes,  the  beloved  Arch- 
%  bishop  of  New  York.  The  Catholic  people  of  Chicago 
have  long  been  aware  that  Cardinal  Hayes  has  been  for  many 
years  the  close  friend  of  Cardinal  Mundelein.  Both  are  natives  of 
the  same  section  of  New  York  City,  they  were  school  fellows  at  De 
La  Salle  Institute  in  New  York,  they  long  served  as  priests  and 
bishops  in  adjoining  dioceses  before  Cardinal  Mundelein  came  to 


"Cardinal  Hayes,  *  *  *  a  close  friend  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  *  *  *  blessed  the 
organ  with  simple  yet   impressive   ceremonies." 

Chicago  and  both  were  elevated  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  at 
the  same  time. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Cardinal  Hayes  was  tendered  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  when,  on  May  20,  1925,  he  came  to  Chicago 
as  the  guest  of  Cardinal  Mundelein.  He  was  here  for  a  conference 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  this  was  only  one  reason  for 
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his  coming.  He  was  here  likewise  because  Cardinal  Mundelein 
wanted  him  to  have  some  share  in  the  series  of  ceremonies  which 
marked  the  onward  march  of  the  new  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lake.  It  has  often  been  said  that  music  is  the  handmaiden  of 
religion  and  much  of  the  glorious  dignity  which  music  has  at- 
tained since  the  rise  of  Christianity  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has  fostered  this  beautiful  art  form  and  made 
it  an  important  part  of  the  sacred  liturgy. 

The  new  organ  had  been  installed  in  the  chapel  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  and  Cardinal  Mundelein  desired 
that  this  instrument  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
by  his  friend  and  confrere,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  New  York. 
The  seminary  had  been  especially  decorated  for  the  occasion  and 
when  the  two  princes  of  the  church,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
prelates  and  priests,  entered  the  beautiful  seminary  grounds  the 
bells  pealed  a  joyous  welcome.  Cardinal  Hayes  blessed  the  organ 
with  simple  yet  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
recalled  at  the  time  that  during  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  seminary  had  been  opened  to  students,  it  had  been  visited 
by  five  cardinal-princes  of  the  Church,  a  fact  indicative  of  the 
renown  this  institution  had  won  in  a  short  time  and  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  its  founder,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago, was  held  by  his  brethren  of  the  Sacred  College. 

Sunday,  June  7,  marked  the  most  impressive  ceremony  which 
had  ever  been  held  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  this 
being  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  chapel  under  the  title  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  whole 
liturgy  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing  more  impressive  or  fraught 
with  greater  meaning  than  the  consecration  of  a  church,  and 
seldom  is  this  ceremony  carried  out  with  greater  splendor  than 
that  which  distinguished  the  hallowing  of  the  seminary  chapel. 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  officiated  in  person,  being 
assisted  by  four  bishops,  twenty-nine  monsignori  and  a  host  of 
priests  and  seminarians.  The  lay  group,  which  taxed  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  chapel,  was  representative  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Catholics  of  the  archdiocese  and  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hines  and  other  outstanding  benefactors  of  the  seminary. 

The  long  ceremonies  began  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Car- 
dinal Mundelein  having  as  his  assistant  priest  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  F.  A.  Rempe.  The  lateral  altars  of  the  church  were  con- 
secrated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  J.  McGavick,  Bishop  of  La 
Crosse,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Dunne,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Griffin,  Bishop  of  Springfield,  celebrated 
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the  solemn  pontifical  High  Mass  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Clement 
Kelley,  Bishop  of  Oklahoma,  preached  the  sermon.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Peter  J.  Muldoon,  Bishop  of  Rockford,  assisted  in  the  sanctuary. 
All  of  these  prelates  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago. 

There  is  reason  to  know  that  the  entire  Chicago  metropolitan 
district  was  proud  of  the  contribution  which  Cardinal  Mundelein 
had  made  to  the  cultural,  educational  and  religious  life  of  the 
community  by  having  brought  into  being  such  a  distinguished 
institution  of  learning  as  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake. 
No  more  beautiful  buildings  were  to  be  found  throughout  the 
entire  country  than  those  which  surrounded  the  little  body  of 
water  from  which  the  seminary  derives  its  name,  but  even  more 
than  this  physical  beauty  was  the  fact  that  the  institution  was 
dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  training  men,  of  endowing  them 
with  every  educational  advantage  that  they  might  go  forth  as 
wise  and  prudent  priests  of  God — influential  leaders  in  the  moral 
life  of  the  community. 

And  if  the  Chicago  metropolitan  district  as  a  whole  was 
proud  of  this  creation  on  the  part  of  His  Eminence  and  grateful 
to  him  for  his  splendid  gift  to  the  community,  the  citizens  of  the 
village  of  Area,  Illinois,  near  which  the  seminary  was  located, 
cherished  a  particular  pride.  In  evidence  of  this  they  resolved 
by  common  consent  to  change  the  name  of  their  village,  bestow- 
ing upon  it  the  name  of  their  patron  and  friend  upon  whom  they 
looked  almost  as  a  fellow  townsman.  As  a  result,  Area  became 
Mundelein,  Illinois,  and  today  there  are  few  who  remember  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  little  town  of  Mundelein,  now 
internationally  famous,  had  another  name.  In  appreciation  of  the 
honor  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  people  }f  Mundelein,  His  Emi- 
nence presented  the  village  with  a  modern  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

Sunday,  November  1,  1925,  was  chosen  by  His  Eminence,  Car- 
dinal Mundelein,  as  the  time  for  dedicating  Corpus  Christi  Hall, 
one  of  the  new  theological  buildings  at  the  seminary.  This  hall, 
made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Corpus 
Christi  parish,  Chicago,  stands  as  a  memorial  to  the  priests  and 
laity  of  that  parish.  The  event  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  M.  O'Brien,  then  pastor  of  Corpus  Christi  Church, 
and  served  as  a  reunion  of  the  old  parishioners.  His  Eminence, 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop,  officiated. 

On  the  same  day  His  Eminence  solemnly  dedicated  the  mag- 
nificent new  School  of  Philosophy  and  announcement  was  made 
that  this  building  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Stubbs 
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of  Chicago.  These  generous  donors  had  in  their  modesty  kept 
their  gift  a  secret,  and  after  their  act  of  devotion  became  known 
Mr.  Stubbs  refused  to  comment  on  it  other  than  to  say  that  some 
months  before  he  had  been  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  the  work 
being  done  at  Mundelein.  A  priest  friend,  he  said,  had  often 
spoken  to  him  of  the  seminary  and  of  all  that  was  being  accom- 
plished there,  but  he  did  not  realize  its  magnitude  until  he  had 
seen  it  for  himself. 

Touching,  indeed,  was  the  event  which  took  place  at  the 
Seminary  just  one  week  later  when  the  mortal  remains  of  Lieut. 
Edward  Hines,  Jr.,  were  translated  from  their  temporary  resting 
place  in  Calvary  Cemetery  and  placed  within  a  permanent  tomb 
at  the  Seminary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hines,  Sr.,  made  their  gift  of  $500,000  to  the  institution 
as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Lieut.  Hines,  who  had  died  in  France 
as  the  result  of  exposure  suffered  in  the  trenches  while  he  was 
serving  as  an  officer  with  the  American  Army.  His  tomb  at  the 
Seminary  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  granite  chapel  fifteen  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  wide,  picturesquely  located  in  a  break  in  the  land- 
scape, about  midway  between  the  central  chapel  and  the  lake, 
with  stairs  leading  to  it  on  either  side.  The  actual  tomb  is  in  the 
floor  of  this  chapel  and  is  covered  with  a  marble  slab.  Here  is 
an  inscription,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  eloquent  in  its  sen- 
tentiousness : 

"He  gave  his  life  to  his  country  on  the  fields  of  France  in  the 
cause  of  honor.  He  gave  his  fortune  to  this  great  institution  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  charity.  Let  ye  who  pause  here  pray  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul." 

During  the  first  years  of  the  seminary,  there  was  one  day  to 
which  Cardinal  Mundelein  looked  forward  with  eagerness,  and 
this  the  time  when  the  first  group  of  its  students  would  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, there  to  receive  the  holy  order  of  priesthood.  This  happy 
day  came  at  last  on  Saturday,  September  18,  1926.  Eleven  young 
men  had  completed  their  undergraduate  theological  studies,  had 
risen  through  the  ranks  of  the  subdiaconate  and  the  diaconate 
and  were  deemed  worthy  to  become  priests  forever.  They  were  : 
Revs.  John  Sugrue,  James  Magner,  James  Duffin,  Nicholas  Nor- 
man, Edmund  Godfrey,  Alexander  Thane,  Donald  Temple,  Leo 
Diebold,  Thomas  Burke,  John  McMahon  and  John  Barrett. 

This  little  group  of  eleven  young  Levites  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  class  of  fifty  which  His  Eminence  ordained  to 
the  holy  priesthood  on  April  7,  1934.    This  was  the  largest  class 
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to  be  graduated  from  the  seminary  to  date,  the  largest  class  ever 
ordained  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  perhaps  the  largest  class 
ever  ordained  for  any  diocese  at  one  time,  and  fittingly  it  rejoiced 
the  heart  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  during  the  year  of  his 
episcopal  silver  jubilee.  But  proud  as  he  was  of  this  great  class, 
he  was  equally  proud  of  the  little  band  of  pioneers  upon  whom 
he  laid  his  consecrated  hands  in  September,  1926;  of  the  eleven 
young  men  who  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  make 
all  of  their  theological  studies  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.  Here 
were  the  first  fruits  of  the  seminary  upon  which  His  Eminence 
had  lavished  so  much  care  and  affection.  Here  was  the  harvest, 
ready  to  his  hand. 


"The  manly  spirit  shown  by  this  youthful  officer    *  *  *   cannot   help  but 

inspire  *  *  *     youthful  clerics  training  to  become  officers  in  Christ's  own 

army.  *  *  *  his  name  and  the  repose  of  his  soul  will  live  in  the  constant 

memory  of  Chicago's  future  priesthood." 


Chapter-  XIX 

CA  Garden  of  God 

N  THAT  beautiful  day  in  May,  1924,  when  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Chicago  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  His  Eminence  directed  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  never,  since  its  very 
beginning,  had  the  diocese  engaged  in  a  task  more  necessary  for 
its  well  being  than  that  connected  with  the  foundation  and  erec- 
tion of  this  institution  for  the  education  of  diocesan  priests.  The 
Cardinal  pointed  out  that  the  young  men  making  their  studies 
here  would  one  day  be  the  pastors  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
diocese ;  that  in  time  they  would  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the 
pastoral  ranks,  taking  up  the  work  when  their  older  predecessors, 
called  by  death,  had  laid  it  down.  And  His  Eminence  expressed 
the  hope  that  because  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  do,  the 
Seminary  would  ever  be  near  and  dear  to  the  people  as  it  was 
to  the  priests  it  would  educate. 

"May  it  be  for  them  a  source  of  consolation  and  strength," 
His  Eminence  said.  "May  it  prove  to  be  through  them  a  power- 
house of  grace  and  comfort  for  you,  for  your  children  and  your 
children's  children,  through  many  generations  to  come." 

Only  ten  years  have  sped  by  since  that  day  and  yet  in  that 
short  time  353  priests,  educated  entirely  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake, 
have  been  ordained  and  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  diocesan  clergy 
— three  hundred  and  fifty-three  priests  to  pour  the  saving  waters 
of  baptism  on  infant  heads,  to  raise  their  consecrated  hands  in 
pardon  over  repentant  sinners,  to  offer  the  sublime  sacrifice  of  the 
altar  to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  break  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  soul  hungry,  to  anoint  with  the  sacred  oils  the  fevered 
bodies  of  the  dying,  to  preach  God's  Word  to  vast  congregations, 
to  console  the  afflicted  and  comfort  the  sorrowful  —  to  do  a 
thousand  things,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  that  humanity 
may  be  bettered  and  Heaven  brought  nearer  to  earth.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  priests  have  already  been  sent  forth  to 
fulfill  the  mission  for  which  they  were  ordained  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty,  numbering  twenty-seven  professors,  365 
young  men  are  at  present  pursuing  the   seminary   courses  and 
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avidly  looking  forward  to  that  day  when  they,  too,  shall  hear  the 
mystic  words:  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever." 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  none  is  greater  than  this  —  that  he  has  given  his 
archdiocese  —  it  may  be  said  his  province  —  a  seminary  wherein 
hundreds  of  zealous  young  men  are  being  trained  for  the  work 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  holy  priesthood;  where  thousands  of 
Christ's  ambassadors  will  be  trained  as  time  goes  on.  What  is 
more,  this  achievement  is  unique,  because  of  the  fact  that  here 
His  Eminence  was  able  to  complete  in  a  few  years  a  task  that 
ordinarily  would  have  required  a  lifetime. 

Today  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  is  virtually 
complete  in  its  physical  equipment.  The  ideas  of  His  Eminence 
were  faithfully  executed  by  Joe  W.  McCarthy  and  W.  J.  Lynch. 
The  new  auditorium  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  fall  of  1934.  The 
library,  the  museum,  the  art  collection  will,  of  course,  grow  and 
expand  as  long  as  the  institution  stands ;  but  the  externals  — 
buildings  and  grounds  —  have  about  assumed  their  final  form, 
and  where  a  few  years  ago  the  plough  cut  deep  into  the  soil, 
today  there  stands  one  of  America's  finest  educational  institu- 
tions enshrined  in  surroundings  that  are  a  joy  and  an  inspiration 
to  all  that  behold  them. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  after  coming  to  Chicago,  the  pres- 
ent Cardinal-Archbishop  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  church- 
school  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  "I  congratulate  this  parish 
on  its  unique  and  distinctive  church  building,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop. "Its  architecture  is  pure  colonial,  which  is  the  only  dis- 
tinctive American  architecture.  There  are  many  beautiful  Yankee 
meeting  houses  of  the  colonial  type,  but  this  is  the  only  Catholic 
church,  in  this  diocese  at  least,  built  in  this  style.  Coming  at  this 
time,  when  our  country  calls  for  every  particle  of  our  loyalty, 
it  is  almost  symbolical  of  the  twin  devotions  of  your  hearts,  love 
of  God  and  love  of  country." 

It  was  this  same  colonial  architecture  —  Georgian  it  is  often 
called  —  that  His  Eminence  suggested  when  the  plans  of  the 
seminary  were  still  nebulous.  The  buildings,  of  red  brick  and  out- 
lined with  white  trimmings,  impress  one  immediately  with  their 
American  character.  The  chapel  might  well  have  been  lifted  from 
some  quaint  New  England  village,  as  indeed  it  was,  while  the 
administration  building  is  reminiscent  of  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia,  the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  The  Cardinal's  villa, 
erected  as  a  gift  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  on  the  20th  anniversary 
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of  his  consecration,  a  residence  to  which  His  Eminence  retires 
from  time  to  time  for  rest  or  to  formulate  plans  away  from  the 
distractions  of  Chicago,  is  a  reproduction  of  Washington's  old 
home  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  Potomac. 

Since  the  chapel  was  completed,  in  1925,  the  administration 
building,  the  library,  the  Cardinal's  villa  and  the  faculty  building 
have  been  erected.  Most  of  these  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  gifts  of  organizations  or  individuals.  Priests  of  the 
diocese,  through  their  self-sacrifice,  erected  the  library,  which 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  Augus- 
tine Feehan,  first  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  The  beautiful  chapel 
in  the  faculty  building,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  teaching 
staff  as  well  as  of  the  senior  and  postgraduate  theological  stu- 
dents, was  donated  by  the  Daughters  of  Isabella.  The  adminis- 
tration building,  as  beautiful  within  as  it  is  without,  is  a  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Elser,  lovingly  erected  by  her  husband. 

But  these  gifts,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapters  devoted  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  are  not  the  only  ones 
the  seminary  has  received.  Chief  among  these  are  several  burses, 
making  possible  the  education  of  priests,  which  have  been  founded 
by  members  of  the  clergy  and  by  laymen.  The  library  has  been 
given  some  valuable  collections  of  books,  while  there  have  been 
smaller  gifts,  mostly  money  in  varying  amounts,  which  in  the 
aggregate  have  gone  to  make  a  substantial  endowment. 

The  new  auditorium,  ground  for  which  was  broken  on  April  1, 
1934,  forms  part  of  the  unit  of  the  north  group  of  buildings, 
corresponding,  as  to  location,  to  the  gymnasium  in  the  philosoph- 
ical group.  It  will  be  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  student  dramatic 
productions,  entertainments  of  various  kinds  and  for  general 
student  gatherings.  It  is  equipped  in  the  most  modern  man- 
ner and  will  fill  one  of  the  real  needs  of  the  seminary. 

This  building,  which  will  commemorate  the  silver  jubilee  of 
the  episcopacy  of  His  Eminence  and  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Cardinal  Mundelein  Memorial  Building,  will  likewise  bear  witness 
of  the  gracious  generosity  of  the  Most  Rev.  William  D.  O'Brien, 
D.D.,  titular  Bishop  of  Calinda  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 
Since  that  day  when  Cardinal  Mundelein  announced  his  plan  for 
the  foundation  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Mon- 
signor  O'Brien  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  institution. 
Closely  he  watched  its  development  and  he  longed  to  be  able  to 
make  a  personal  and  substantial  contribution  to  its  progress. 
That  opportunity  came  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  consecration  to 
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the  episcopacy.  Although  he  had  published  an  article  in  Extension 
Magazine  expressing  the  wish  that  no  purse  be  raised  by  his 
friends  to  mark  this  important  event,  his  fellow  priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  would  not  permit  it  to  pass  without  some  token  of 
their  affectionate  regard.  Unknown  to  the  Bishop-elect,  a  purse 
was  raised  by  the  priests  and  at  the  luncheon  held  after  the  con- 
secration ceremonies,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  W.  R.  Griffin, 
responding  to  the  toast,  "The  Diocesan  Clergy,"  presented  Bishop 
O'Brien  with  a  check.  Bishop  O'Brien  thanked  the  clergy  for 
their  gift  and  in  a  tribute  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  he  said:  "You, 
my  fellow  priests,  have  today  given  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  help  His  Eminence,  to  uphold  his  hands  in  the  great 
work  he  is  doing.  What  you  have  given  to  me  I  now  give  to  him 
in  your  name  and  in  my  name." 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment  and  brought  forth  prolonged 
applause  from  the  prelates  and  priests.  His  Eminence  was  deeply 
moved  and  in  a  few  words  replied  that  he  was  deeply  grateful 
to  Bishop  O'Brien  for  his  enthusiastic  generosity  and  that  he  felt 
he  would  be  unkind  and  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  accept  it  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  He  then  said  that  like  Bishop 
O'Brien,  he,  too,  would  give  it  away,  adding  it  to  the  building  fund 
of  the  new  auditorium  at  the  seminary.  This  building  will  be 
known  as  the  Cardinal  Mundelein  Memorial  Hall. 

One  feature  of  the  seminary  stands  out  especially  when  the 
youth  of  the  institution  is  taken  into  consideration :  that  is  the 
library,  consisting  of  75,000  carefully  chosen  volumes,  each  of 
which  serves  a  valuable  and  practical  purpose.  Although  many 
of  the  books  have  come  as  gifts,  the  greater  portion  of  the  library 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase  and  every  book  on  the  shelves  has 
been  placed  there  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  It 
may  be  called  an  all-around  general  library,  which  every  educa- 
tional institution  should  have  if  it  expects  to  develop  real  scholars, 
but  it  includes  as  its  specialty  an  unusually  splendid  collection 
of  works  on  dogmatic  theology,  thus  making  possible  graduate 
research  in  this  sacred  science.  There  is  likewise  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Irish  works,  some  in  Gaelic  and  some  in  English,  2,000 
volumes  of  which  were  presented  by  Edward  F.  Carry,  while 
others  were  left  the  institution  by  the  late  Rev.  Bernard  P. 
Murray,  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  and  rector  of  St. 
Bernard's  Church. 

Among  the  precious  documents  in  the  vaults  of  the  Feehan 
Memorial  Library  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  or  more  papal 
bulls  and   briefs   dating  from   the   twelfth   century.      There   are 
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many  rare  Books  of  Hours  and  antiphonaries  beautifully  illum- 
inated on  parchment  by  the  patient  monks  of  bygone  ages,  and 
sixty  incunabula  of  the  year  1500.  What  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  place  in  the 
seminary  library,  this  being  a  catechism  in  four  Indian  dialects 
which  came  from  South  America.  Students  of  Shakespeare  will 
find  delight  in  a  second  folio  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  poet 
and  dramatist.  Many  of  the  rare  books  which  form  this  valuable 
and  instructive  deposit  at  the  seminary  came  from  the  library 
of  that  scholarly  Catholic  layman,  the  late  William  J.  Onahan  of 
Chicago. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  collection  of  letters  and  autographs,  particularly  of  saints 
and  those  which  may  be  classified  as  Americana.  The  results  of 
his  enthusiasm  and  fine  taste  are  apparent  at  the  seminary.  Here 
are  several  hundred  letters  written  by  great  saints  of  the  Church 
and  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Chief  among  these  is  a 
letter  which  St.  Aloysius  of  Gonzaga  wrote  to  his  mother  as  a 
Christmas  greeting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  saint,  ven- 
erated as  the  patron  of  youth,  died  when  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  and  that  his  writings  must  have  been  extremely 
limited.  This  letter,  preserved  at  the  seminary,  is,  according  to 
one  of  America's  greatest  collectors  and  antiquaries,  one  of  the 
rarest  things  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

There  is  another  letter  in  this  collection  which  is  of  prime 
interest,  having  been  written  by  St.  Theresa  of  Avilla  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Carmelite  monastery  at  Placencia, 
Spain.  She  tells  of  her  negotiations  with  the  Bishop  on  this 
subject,  and,  although  she  was  a  saint  (perhaps  it  should  be  said 
like  many  saints),  she  reveals  in  this  epistle  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  sagacity.  The  Americana  includes  the  autographs  of  all  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Papal  medals  in  cases  line  the  walls  of  an  upper  room  in  the 
administration  building,  which  has  been  set  aside  for  museum 
purposes,  and  here  is  a  complete  series  of  these  commemorations 
going  back  483  years  to  Pope  Martin  V.  The  coin  collection 
includes  10,000  pieces  of  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  are  the  most 
important,  many  of  these  extending  back  to  centuries  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Nor  has  pictorial  art  been  neglected, 
and  gradually  there  is  being  assembled  an  excellent  collection 
of  paintings  representative  of  the  various  schools  and  including 
some  recognized  original  masterpieces  as  well  as  unusually  good 
copies. 
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Thus  has  His  Eminence  surrounded  his  seminarians  with 
every  possible  facility  for  study  and  cultural  development  and 
likewise  with  those  which  contribute  to  their  physical  being.  The 
world  needs  highly  educated  and  cultured  priests  today  to  coun- 
teract the  educated  and  cultured  paganism  which  is  rampant.  A 
strong  mind  thrives  best  in  a  strong  body,  hence  the  gymnasium, 
the  handball  courts,  the  golf  course,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
seminary  equipment.  In  the  summer  the  theologians  go  to  their 
villa  at  Clearwater  Lake,  Wisconsin,  the  land  for  which  was 
donated  by  the  John  F.  Higgins  family.  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
knowing  —  far  better  than  any  lay  person  could  ever  know  — 
what  is  needed  to  train  the  seminarian  as  efficiently  as  possible, 
has  set  these  young  men  aside  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  there  to 
spend  six  years  in  the  garden  he  has  brought  into  being,  and, 
truly,  it  is  a  Garden  of  God. 


Chapter  XX 

For  God  and  Country" 

HEN  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Chicago  became 
vacant  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Quigley, 
war  was  raging  in  Europe.  By  the  time  Rome  had 
given  Chicago  a  new  Metropolitan  in  the  person  of 
Archbishop  Mundelein,  there  were  strong  indications  that  this 
country  would  sooner  or  later  be  plunged  into  the  maelstrom. 
Yet  the  Archbishop,  essentially  a  man  of  peace  if  peace  was  to 
be  had  with  honor,  was  optimistic.  In  one  of  his  public  addresses, 
delivered  in  September,  1916,  he  spoke  of  what  might  be  expected 
should  this  country  go  to  war.  But  he  dismissed  this  thought, 
believing  that  Europe  would  soon  tire  of  bloodshed  and  that  the 
world  would  again  find  itself  on  a  peace  basis.  But  war  could 
not  be  forestalled,  and  on  Good  Friday,  when  millions  throughout 
the  nation  were  contemplating  the  awful  Sacrifice  made  by  the 
Son  of  God  that  humanity  might  be  redeemed  from  its  sins  and 
be  welded  into  a  common  brotherhood,  the  news  came  that 
Congress  had  declared  this  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

This  has  important  bearing  on  many  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book  which  are  designed  to  give,  in  their  correct  setting,  at 
least  the  high  lights  of  those  activities  which  have  distinguished 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago.  Therefore,  the  readers  of 
these  pages  should  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Archbishop's 
earliest  achievements  in  his  new  field  of  labor  were  consummated 
during  those  hectic  days  when  the  nation  was  at  war.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  Archbishop  Mundelein's  war  activi- 
ties alone  were  herculean,  one  must  wonder  how  he  managed  to 
accomplish  so  many  other  things  besides.  Therefore,  that  we 
may  have  the  proper  background  against  which,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  regime,  the  Archbishop  was  compelled  to  labor,  we 
will  now  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  period  and  reveal 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  the  Metropolitan  did  along  lines 
which  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  war  or  had  their  origin 
in  war  conditions. 

The  outstanding  events  of  those  exciting  days  are  still  fresh 
in  memory.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  organized  a  great 
meeting  in  Chicago  at  which  Archbishop  Mundelein  was  invited 
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"Bless  Thy  children  who  *  *  *  have  placed  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
*  *  *their  sons  who  wear  their  country's  uniform." 

to  deliver  the  invocation.  And  what  a  prayer  it  was!  Eloquent, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  eloquent  in  the  ordinary  application  of  that 
word.  Rather,  its  eloquence  was  manifested  in  its  humility  and 
its  beautiful  spirituality,  for  it  contained  all  the  essentials  that 
make  for  true  prayer,  which,  after  all,  is  an  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart  to  God,  in  w*hich  His  praises  are  sounded  and  His 
children  petition  for  His  blessing  and  mercy.  And,  too,  in  this 
prayer  of  the  Archbishop,  there  was  the  dominant  note  of  patriot- 
ism and  that  love  of  country  which  is  next  to  the  love  of  God. 
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"Make  us  ever  worthy  of  the  blessings  Thou  has  showered 
upon  us,"  prayed  the  Archbishop.  "Keep  us  united  as  a  people, 
loyal  to  our  flag,  devoted  to  our  country  and  our  country's  cause, 
mindful  of  those  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  on  which  our 
fathers  have  built  this  Republic  and  which  have  made  this  nation 
great.  And  in  this,  our  country's  trial,  from  a  spirit  of  bitter- 
ness and  the  traitorous  tongue,  deliver  us,  O  Lord.  Bless  and 
guide  our  President  in  these  troublous  days  when  his  burden  has 
become  so  heavy ;  give  him  the  light  to  see  the  right  and  the 
courage  to  do  it.  Bless  these  Thy  children  who  stand  here  bowed 
before  Thee,  for  they  have  placed  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
their  nearest  and  dearest,  not  gold  nor  treasures,  but  bone  of 
their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  their  sons,  who  wear  their 
country's  uniform.  .  .  .  Bless  our  army  and  navy,  give  victory  to 
our  arms,  and  make  that  peace  that  will  crown  our  efforts,  last- 
ing, glorious  and  forever  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.  .  .  ." 

Archbishop  Mundelein  knew  full  well  that  many  problems, 
both  patriotic  and  social,  would  arise  before  the  nation  could 
hope  for  peace.  He  knew  that  the  Catholic  people  of  the  arch- 
diocese were  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  crisis,  and  publicly,  in 
a  later  address,  he  pledged  the  loyalty  of  his  people  to  the  coun- 
try's cause. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  Good  Friday  our  country  formally 
entered  into  war,"  he  said.  "For  a  long  time  we  had  nourished 
the  hope  and  persisted  in  the  prayer  that  we,  as  a  people,  might 
be  saved  from  taking  part  in  this  world  tragedy  that  has  cost 
so  many  lives  and  so  much  human  blood;  but  God's  Providence 
has  ordained  differently.  And,  now  that  it  has  begun,  none  of 
us  can  tell  how  long  it  will  last,  what  the  cost  in  human  life  may 
be,  and  what  sacrifices  all  of  us  must  make.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  speak  for  myself,  for  800  priests  and  1,000,000  Catholics  — 
the  moment  the  President  of  the  United  States  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  all  differences  of  opinion 
ceased.  We  stand  seriously,  solidly  and  loyally  behind  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  Congress.  They  may  have  information  that  is  hidden 
from  us,  they  may  know  that  danger  threatens  this  nation  from 
more  than  one  quarter  from  whence  we  do  not  expect  it.  But 
in  any  case  they  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  .  . 

"So  in  this  hour  of  crisis  I  pledge  the  loyalty  of  our  Cath- 
olic people  to  our  flag,  from  the  little  drummer  boy  in  the  orphan 
asylum  to  the  aged  veteran  in  the  old  folks'  home,  the  loyalty  of 
every  priest,  sister,  adult  and  school  child,  to  our  country  and 
to  our  country's  flag.   .  .  .  Soon  many  of  our  young  men  will 
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leave  home  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  The  old  Church  that 
looked  after  them  at  home  will  follow  them  to  the  battlefield. 
God  knows  that  we  need  priests  sorely,  but  we  will  economize 
our  forces  here  that  they  may  go  with  the  soldier  boys.  .  .  . 
Again  will  our  Sisters  of  Charity  and  of  the  other  communities, 
the  angels  of  many  a  battlefield,  volunteer  their  services  and  be 
ready  to  nurse  the  wounded  and  comfort  the  dying,  and  every 
Catholic  hospital  in  this  city  will  place  its  buildings,  its  equipment, 
its  services,  at  the  government's  disposal.  .  .  ." 

In  making  this  pledge  Archbishop  Mundelein  did  not  permit 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  excitement  or  the  emotion 
of  the  moment,  nor  did  he  confine  his  promise  of  ministration 
to  those  who  would  soon  find  themselves  on  the  battlefield. 
He  peered  far  into  the  future.  He  visualized  the  condition  of 
many  who  would  remain  at  home,  and  his  heart  opened  at  the 
thought  of  the  orphans  that  would  need  succor  as  one  of  war's 
saddest  aftermaths. 

"We  must  not  neglect  those  at  home,"  he  declared.  "When 
the  soldier  goes  to  war,  he  must  feel  that  those  he  leaves  at  home 
will  not  be  left  destitute.  .  .  .  That  is  why  I  want  a  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Conference  active  in  each  parish.  .  .  .  And  to  the  young 
father  serving  his  country,  whose  heart  is  heavy  with  anxiety 
for  the  wife  and  children  he  has  left  at  home,  I  want  to  promise 
that,  should  their  mother  be  taken  from  them,  we  will  take  his 
babies.  We  will  give  them  a  home.  We  will  fight  for  their  souls' 
salvation  just  as  hard  as  he  fights  for  our  country's  flag.  We  will 
keep  them  for  him  until  he  returns;  and  if  he  does  not  come  back 
again,  if,  when  the  noise  of  battle  is  over,  his  lifeless  form  lies 
on  the  distant  blood-soaked  plain  and  his  sightless  eyes  gaze  to 
the  starry  vault  of  Heaven,  we  will  teach  his  little  ones  to  revere 
his  memory  and  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  love  God  and 
be  true  to  their  country  ever,  as  was  their  father  who  has  gone 
before. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  we  preach  and  that  we 
practice.  It  does  not  consist  of  much  waving  of  the  flag  and  loud 
professions  of  patriotism,  but  in  the  present  and  future,  even  as 
in  the  past,  when  our  country  needs  us,  we  will  be  there  to  do  our 
share  and  even  more.  Now  for  all  this  I  need  my  people's  help, 
for  without  them  it  would  be  difficult  indeed;  but  that  support 
will  be  given  undividedly  and  unsparingly,  I  know.  Even  without 
it,  however,  the  work  must  go  on,  even  were  we  to  pledge  every 
resource  of  the  Church.  And  were  we  to  face  failure  and  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  end,  it  would  be  in  a  glorious  cause,  for  it  would  be 
for  God  and  country." 


Chapter  XXI 

^Patriotism  in  CA&ion 

F  ANY  incentive  for  patriotism  were  needed,  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  archdiocese  certainly  had  it  in  the  memorable 
patriotic  address  which  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  deliv- 
ered with  a  view  to  awakening  the  people  to  the  need  of 
providing,  spiritually  and  materially,  both  for  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  uniform  and  for  their  dependents  who  would  be  left 
at  home.  His  Grace  had  set  a  splendid  example,  and  when  he 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  he 
did  not  ask  in  vain. 

During  the  spring  of  1917  there  was  as  yet  no  need  for  that 
charitable  work  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans  upon  which 
His  Grace  had  placed  so  much  stress  as  he  looked  towards  war's 
aftermath.  But  the  Vincentians,  loath  to  remain  idle  even 
during  these  days  of  comparative  security,  gave  themselves  up 
to  an  activity  which  would  be  of  benefit  in  the  future. 

The  "garden  movement,"  sponsored  by  the  government,  was 
in  full  swing  and  various  conferences  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  went  into  this  work  with  zest  and  enthusiasm.  In  several 
parts  of  Chicago  vacant  lots,  owned  by  the  Church,  were  placed 
under  cultivation,  each  member  of  the  conference  in  charge  of 
a  particular  plot,  pledging  himself  to  give  as  much  of  his  time 
and  strength  as  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  crop  to  a  successful 
harvest.  Preparedness,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour,  not  only  for  the  government,  but  for  the  char- 
ities as  well,  and  the  alert  Vincentians  were  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  garden  produce,  raised  at  no  cost  other  than 
the  labor  involved,  could  be  put  to  good  use  by  the  needy  who 
would  come  under  their  care. 

Catholic  women's  organizations  in  large  numbers  went  to 
the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the 
city  devoted  to  training  in  Red  Cross  work  consisted  of  two 
units  having  thirty  young  women  in  each,  which  held  evening 
sessions  in  the  Catholic  Foresters'  Club.  In  Red  Cross  work,  too, 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  found  a  field  for  its  earlier 
war  work,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Particular  Council  of  this 
organization,  the  officers,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  Archbishop 
Mundelein,  voted  to  offer  the  services  of  the  Particular  Council, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  parish  conferences,  to  whatever 
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"One  thousand  orphan  boys  and  girls  *  *  *  too  young  to  be  soldiers  or  sailors 
*  *  *  or  nurses  and  so  they  want  to  become  members  of  the  Red  Cross." 

work  the  Red  Cross  might  assign  them.  This  offer  was  formally 
made  to  the  Red  Cross  a  few  days  later,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Rice,  spir- 
itual director  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  as  spokesman. 

The  keen  interest  which  Archbishop  Mundelein  took  in  Red 
Cross  work  was  revealed  in  a  letter  which  His  Grace  sent  to  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wacker,  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  the 
organization.     In  this,  the  Archbishop  accepted  membership  in 
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the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  had  accepted  appointment  to  only  a  few  com- 
mittees during  the  time  he  had  been  in  Chicago,  but  that  he  felt 
it  would  be  a  neglect  of  civic  duty  if  he  did  not  associate  him- 
self with  the  Red  Cross  Society,  particularly  at  this  time. 

"In  a  time  of  national  crisis,"  He  Grace  wrote,  "every  citizen 
must  be  ready  to  do  his  share,  either  to  serve  the  country  or  to 
help  relieve  those  who  must  serve  in  the  field.  That  is  an  obli- 
gation that  is  laid  upon  us  by  reason  of  the  many  benefits  we  have 
received  in  this  wonderful  country  of  which  we  are  citizens. 

"I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to  cooperate  with  you  and  to 
instruct  others  under  me  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  particularly  in  the  line  of  bringing  relief  to  the  families 
of  those  who  may  return  wounded  and  disabled  from  the  battle- 
field  " 

A  fortnight  later,  His  Grace  again  had  occasion  to  write  Mr. 
Wacker,  this  time  on  a  subject  so  fraught  with  human  interest 
that  it  will  forever  hold  place  among  the  most  touching  and 
inspiring  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  war  relief  work  in 
Chicago. 

"There  are  one  thousand  little  orphan  boys  and  girls  in  St. 
Mary's  Training  School  at  Des  Plaines,"  His  Grace  wrote,  "who 
are  anxious  to  do  something  for  their  country,  now  that  their 
country  is  at  war.  They  are  too  young  to  be  soldiers  or  sailors  in 
the  army  and  navy  or  nurses  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  so 
they  want  to  become  members  of  the  Red  Cross.  But  they  are 
orphans  and  they  have  no  money.  So  they  asked  me  to  advance 
the  money  to  them,  every  one  a  dollar,  and  maybe  later,  when 
they  have  grown  up  and  become  men  and  women  and  have  money 
of  their  own,  they  can  pay  it  back.  Now,  Mr.  Wacker,  you  have 
had  children  of  your  own,  and  you  know  you  should  never  refuse 
help  to  a  child  who  wants  to  do  something  for  God  or  country. 
So  I  send  you  herewith  their  names  to  be  added  to  the  growing 
list  of  Red  Cross  members  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  and  my  per- 
sonal check  to  pay  for  their  dues  as  annual  members." 

From  the  very  day  that  war  was  declared,  priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  were  anxious  to  volunteer  as  chaplains 
with  the  fighting  forces.  Several  of  these  already  held  commis- 
sions with  Illinois  National  Guard  units  and  as  their  regiments 
were  called  to  the  colors,  they  were  released  from  their  parochial 
duties  that  they  might  accompany  the  troops.  In  the  foregoing 
chapter  we  saw  that  Archbishop  Mundelein,  in  pledging  Catholic 
resources  to   the  government,  said  that  although  priests  were 
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needed  at  home,  some  arrangements  would  be  made  here  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  priests  might  be  released  to  minister  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Throughout  the  war  the  number  needed  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
always  furnished  its  full  quota  and  more. 

By  early  autumn,  1917,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  had  their 
drive  for  war  welfare  funds  well  under  way  and  every  council  of 
Knights  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  was  working  with  might 
and  main  that  this  should  be  a  success.  In  the  mobilization  camps 
and  cantonments  of  this  country,  Knights  of  Columbus  recreation 
buildings,  displaying  the  slogan,  "Everybody  Welcome  —  Every- 
thing Free,"  were  rising  as  if  by  magic.  A  commissioner  was  in 
France  preparing  the  way  for  a  similar  work  among  the  men  of 
the  expeditionary  forces,  and  there  was  evidence  that  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  Catholic  care  for  Uncle  Sam's  righting  men.  All 
of  this  met  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Mundelein  and 
received  his  whole-hearted  support. 

A  Catholic  editor  in  Indianapolis,  whose  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs  was  not  slight,  had  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  if  the  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  those  priests  who  held  com- 
missions as  chaplains,  there  would  be  thousands  of  Catholic  boys, 
attached  to  regiments  not  having  a  Catholic  chaplain,  who  would 
be  without  spiritual  ministration  in  times  of  greatest  need.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  for  an  auxiliary  chaplain  service,  composed  of 
priests  who,  although  not  commissioned  as  officers  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  recognized  by  military  authorities  and  permitted 
to  accompany  the  troops  into  the  camps  and  upon  the  battle- 
fields, as  a  part  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  welfare  organization. 

For  weeks  he  devoted  himself  to  the  furtherance  of  this  plan, 
eventually  gaining  for  it  the  support  of  the  Catholic  newspapers 
of  the  country.  Once  it  had  thus  been  brought  to  public  view,  it 
was  approved  generally  by  bishops  and  clergy  and  adopted  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  on  War  Activities.  This  created 
a  still  greater  demand  for  priests,  and  Archbishop  Mundelein,  avid 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  gave  his  bless- 
ing to  more  and  more  of  his  clergy  and  sent  them  forth  to  become 
military  apostles. 

Another  organization  which  came  into  being  as  a  means  of 
doing  war  work,  and  which  received  the  personal  attention  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  was  the  Society  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  It  was 
largely,  although  not  entirely,  composed  of  Catholic  women,  and 
in  outlining  the  comprehensive  program  which  it  put  into  effect, 
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"Archbishop  Mundelein,  avid  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and 

sailors,  gave  his  blessing  to  more  and  more  of  his  clergy  and  sent  them  forth 

to  become  military  apostles." 

beginning  with  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  home,  its  president, 
a  Chicago  Catholic  woman,  declared  that  "The  time  for  idle  prating 
is  past.  Purposeful  action  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  We  can- 
not keep  an  army  of  men  at  the  front  unless  an  army  of  women 
at  home  assumes  the  burden  to  keep  the  machinery  of  war  going." 

Archbishop  Mundelein  sent  out  a  "selective  draft"  among  the 
women  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  to  recruit  the  forces  of  this 
organization,  and  the  Society  in  turn  declared  the  Archbishop  to 
be  its  "director  of  energies."  Thus  on  one  occasion  after  another, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  was  placed,  often  against  his  will,  in 
positions  of  civic  leadership.  He  delivered  the  invocation  at  a 
huge  mass  meeting  held  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre  during  Octo- 
ber, 1917,  and  about  this  same  time,  responding  to  the  desire  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  ordered  that  prayers  for 
victory  be  recited  in  every  church  of  the  archdiocese,  adding  to 
the  collects  of  the  day,  that  for  use  in  time  of  war :  "O  God,  Who 
dost  bring  all  wars  to  naught,  and  by  the  might  of  Thy  strong 
defense  crushest  the  foes  of  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Thee : 
succor  us  Thy  servants  who  entreat  Thy  mercy,  and  break  down 
the  power  of  our  enemies,  that  with  unceasing  thanksgiving  we 
may  give  praise  to  Thee." 


Chapter  XXII 

QsMeeting  a  Crisis 

UCH  of  the  work  done  by  Archbishop  Mundelein  dur- 
ing the  world  war  was  primarily  social  and  religious. 
This  is  only  natural,  for  there  was  a  crying  need  for 
activity  of  this  kind,  which  of  itself  was  a  stimulant 
to  patriotism,  and  there  was  no  one  in  Chicago  better  fitted  to 
originate,  to  direct  and  to  cooperate  in  its  accomplishment  than 
the  recognized  spiritual  leader  of  this  community,  His  Grace,  the 
Archbishop  of  Chicago.  But  it  was  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  government  could  not  conduct  a  war  without  money,  no 
matter  how  perfect  its  system  of  welfare  work.  A  crisis  was 
pending  and  money  —  this  in  large  amounts  —  must  be  had.  To 
raise  these  necessary  funds  the  Liberty  Loan  drives  were  inaug- 
urated. 

"Would  Archbishop  Mundelein  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  urging  that  they  bring  the  desirability  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  before  their  congregations?" 

This  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Folds,  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  who,  enlisting  Mr.  Richmond  Dean,  a  prom- 
inent Catholic  layman,  as  his  emissary,  laid  the  matter  of  the 
government   campaign   before   the   Archbishop. 

The  answer  of  His  Grace  was  decidedly  affirmative  and  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy  was  called. 

"In  consequence,"  Archbishop  Mundelein  wrote  Mr.  Folds, 
"I  informed  them  (the  clergy)  that  the  Archbishop  himself  would 
take  a  large  block  of  the  bonds  and  would  at  once  subscribe  for 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  as  the  first  installment.  Secondly, 
there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  parishes  here  in  this  diocese, 
and  the  pastor  of  each  parish  was  instructed  to  invest  at  least 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more  of  the  parish  money  in  the  new  loan, 
so  that  every  Catholic  parish  in  Chicago,  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  may  be,  would  actively  cooperate  in  the  floating  of 
this  new  war  loan.  They  were  instructed  that  if  any  parish 
were  so  poor  it  did  not  have  a  hundred-dollar  fund,  the  priest  was 
to  borrow  that  amount,  and  if  later  on  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  bonds  at  any  time,  that  the  Archbishop  would  take 
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them  up  and  pay  for  them  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  had 
been  procured. 

"Thirdly,  in  order  to  encourage  the  helping  of  the  nation 
at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  the  giving  in  charity,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Archbishop  would  accept  donations  for  diocesan 
charities  or  religious  purposes,  such  for  instance  as  scholarships 
to  the  Preparatory  Seminary,  in  the  form  of  Liberty  Bonds  in 
preference  to  cash,  and  that  he  would  accept  the  bonds  at  a  figure 
of  102,  remitting  to  the  donor  or  placing  to  his  credit  $20  for 
every  $1,000  given  in  this  form.  Every  pastor  was  furnished  with 
a  blank  form  of  application  which  he  was  to  fill  out  and  deposit 
with  the  bank  that  he  does  business  with,  any  time  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days. 

"I  might  add  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  show  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  especially  our  Catholic  people,  that  the  Church 
feels  it  a  positive  duty  at  this  time  to  aid  the  nation  in  every 
way  that  it  possibly  can  in  return  for  the  peace  and  the  liberty 
that  the  Church  has  always  enjoyed  in  these  United  States.  And 
I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  boasting,  but  simply  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  that  I  made  when  our  nation  first  entered  this 
war,  that  we  would  lend  every  aid,  every  encouragement  and 
every  assistance  to  our  country  at  a  time  when  our  country 
needs  us." 

Following  the  inspiring  example  thus  set  by  His  Grace,  every 
priest  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  within  two  weeks  The 
New  World  was  able  to  announce  that  virtually  all  the  parishes 
had  met  the  quota  and  many  had  exceeded  the  allotment.  Catholic 
organizations  likewise  took  it  upon  themselves  to  work  in  behalf 
of  the  Liberty  Loan,  not  as  a  part  of  the  parish  drives,  but  on 
their  own  initiative.  However,  it  was  recognized  that  the  zeal 
with  which  they  gave  themselves  up  to  this  work  was  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  Archbishop  Mun- 
delein. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  for  example,  were  already  plan- 
ning their  own  drive  for  welfare  funds,  which  the  Archbishop 
subsequently  approved  in  November,  1917,  but  during  the  pre- 
ceding June  we  find  John  E.  Maloney  declaring  that  "The  Knights 
of  Columbus  should  stand  by  the  plans  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  in  connection  with  war  duties  and  services,"  and  as 
a  result  council  after  council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  sub- 
scribed heavily  for  the  bonds,  often  suspending  the  by-laws  of 
their  organization  that  speedier  action  might  be  obtained.  The 
Women  Foresters  invested  $10,000  in  the  bonds  within  a  week 


*  *  *  Virtually  every   parish  church  in   the  Archdiocese  had  a  booth   in   its 
vestibule  where  parishioners  could  subscribe  for  the  bonds." 
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after  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Mr.  Folds  was  published,  in 
addition  to  giving  substantial  financial  assistance  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  subscribed  for  a  total  of 
$950,000.00  in  bonds  and  thus  added  another  glorious  page  to 
their  splendid  record  of  achievement  for  God  and  country. 

Every  Liberty  Bond  issue  was  given  the  same  enthusiastic 
support  by  Archbishop  Mundelein,  and  when  the  third  drive  was 
launched,  he  again  addressed  himself  to  the  pastors  of  the  arch- 
diocese, announcing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three 
priests  who  were  to  supervise  Liberty  Loan  work  from  an  office 
established  in  a  Loop  building.  The  priests  named  were  the  Rev. 
Thomas  V.  Shannon,  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  chairman;  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ryan,  C.S.V.,  rector  of  St. 
Viator's  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Casey,  rector  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Church. 

"Accordingly,"  the  Archbishop  wrote  the  clergy,  "I  now 
request  each  one  of  the  pastors  to  select  a  man  from  his  parish 
who  would  be  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity,  who  has  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  parish,  and  to  send  his  name  to 
Father  Shannon  so  that  he  may  be  added  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committee  of  his  own  particular  home  district,  and  in  this  way 
have  every  parish  in  the  city  taking  its  part  in  helping  our  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  the  needed  sinews  of  war  and  explaining  to 
the  people  who  are  able  to  purchase  a  Liberty  Bond  that  by  thus 
investing  they  are  benefiting  both  the  country  and  themselves. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  urge  you  by  any  warmer  appeal 
for  active  cooperation  in  this  movement,  as  I  have  always  taken 
it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  in  this  city  who  are 
actuated  by  greater  love  of  country  than  our  Catholic  clergy." 

From  every  pulpit  of  the  archdiocese  the  announcement  was 
made  on  Sunday,  April  7,  1918,  and  a  meeting  of  the  men  was 
called  to  organize  the  parish  for  the  work  of  soliciting  every 
member  to  purchase  a  bond.  Eloquent  speakers  cited  the  Arch- 
bishop's example,  recalling  how  quickly  he  had  responded  to  the 
first  call,  how  he  had  not  only  permitted,  but  ordered,  that  parish 
funds  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  in  the  names  of  the 
various  parishes,  making  the  generous  offer  to  redeem  these 
bonds  at  the  purchase  price  if  any  parish  found  itself  so  pressed 
for  money  that  it  could  not  keep  them. 

It  was  explained  that  a  grave  crisis  made  this  third  Liberty 
Loan  mandatory,  and  that  the  Archbishop,  in  addition  to  what 
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already  had  been  done  by  the  parishes,  wanted  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple of  the  archdiocese  to  purchase,  whenever  possible,  the  bonds 
of  the  third  Liberty  Loan  as  a  means  of  augmenting  to  the  great- 
est extent  the  splendid  patriotic  service  they  had  performed  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

A  week  later  virtually  every  parish  church  in  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago  had  a  booth  in  its  vestibule  where  parishioners 
could  subscribe  for  the  bonds.  If  there  was  no  booth,  then  this 
business  was  transacted  at  the  rectory.  After  the  first  Sunday 
of  this  drive,  sales  were  reported  as  running  from  $2,000  in  the 
smaller  and  less  well-to-do  parishes  to  $30,000  in  the  larger.  Be- 
fore the  drive  reached  its  end  these  figures  had  increased  tre- 
mendously and  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name,  which  topped 
the  diocesan  list,  sold  $124,000  worth  of  bonds.  The  total  sales 
for  the  archdiocese  were  well  in  excess  of  $6,000,000. 

The  appreciation  of  the  government  for  this  splendid  work 
was  voiced  by  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Wilson.  Secretary  McAdoo  was  on  his  way  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  Great  Lakes,  but  as 
he  said  himself,  he  could  not  forego  this  opportunity  personally 
to  thank  Archbishop  Mundelein  for  all  he  had  done  in  behalf  of 
the  Liberty  Loan.  The  secretary  ordered  his  special  train  held 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  Chicago  and  hurried  to  the  archiepiscopal 
residence,  where  he  met  Archbishop  Mundelein  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Rev.  John  Bonzano,  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  the  guest  of  His  Grace  at  the  time.  Mr. 
McAdoo  said  that  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  could  hold  its  head 
high  in  pride  because  its  response  rang  among  the  loudest  when 
the  government  called  for  financial  aid  in  the  hour  of  peril. 


Chapter  XXIII 

cUhe  Quality  of  oJ^derc^T 

S  ARCHBISHOP  MUNDELEIN  had  looked  into  the 
future  when  he  pledged  to  the  nation  the  resources  of 
the  Church  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  war,  so  again  he  looked  in  the  early 
spring  of  1918,  when  peace  was  not  yet  in  sight.  During  the  pre- 
ceding months  he  had  quietly  and  unostentatiously  performed 
an  herculean  work  in  behalf  of  the  country.  He  had  met  without 
hesitation  every  problem  that  had  arisen  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
multitudinous  activities  he  had  not  forgotten  those  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  so  tenderly  long  before  —  the  dependents  at  home 
who  would  likely  be  in  need;  the  aged  parents,  the  wives  and 
widows,  the  little  children,  and,  especially,  those  whom  war  would 
make  orphans. 

Fully  appreciative  that  the  war  was  by  no  means  won,  His 
Grace  of  Chicago  foresaw  that  the  winter  of  1918-19  was  bound 
to  bring  dire  suffering  with  it.  The  government  had  likewise 
realized  this  and  a  vigorous  campaign  was  being  waged  by  the 
newspapers  impressing  the  people  with  the  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing every  foot  of  ground  upon  which  food  could  be  raised  during 
the  summer,  and  advocating  that  every  hand  possible  be  put  to 
the  work  of  cultivation. 

A  year  before,  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  furthered  a  similar 
plan  and  Church  property  throughout  the  archdiocese  had  been 
turned  into  garden  plots  by  the  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society.  His  Grace  urged  like  action  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1918,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  for  his 
workers  he  chose  youths  over  sixteen  years  old  who  were  stu- 
dents of  the  Preparatory  Seminary.  His  call  for  volunteers 
brought  hearty  response,  and  these  young  agriculturists,  most 
of  them  Chicago  boys  entirely  unacquainted  with  farming  or 
gardening,  found  a  fertile  field  for  labor  at  their  disposal. 

The  Archbishop  had  determined  to  devote  the  large  700-acre 
farm  connected  with  St.  Mary's  Training  School  at  Des  Plaines 
to  the  purpose,  and  likewise  the  hundred-acre  farm,  then  newly 
acquired,  which  was  situated  near  Area,  Illinois.  It  was  the 
plan  of  His  Grace  that  his  volunteer  farmers  should  live  on  the 
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"They  put  in  full  stands  of  crops  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  agriculturist 

and  looked  after  a  hundred  head  of  dairy  cattle.     Bumper  crops  were  produced 

and  harvested  by  the  young  seminarians  before  it  was  time  for  them  to  return 

to    their   classroom    work    hi    September." 


farms  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  to  make  this  possible  he 
caused  buildings,  similar  to  those  in  the  army  cantonments,  to 
be  erected  and  fitted  with  baths  and  recreational  facilities. 

This  plan,  like  every  war  work  plan  devised  by  Archbishop 
Mundelein,  proved  to  be  successful  in  all  its  details.  The  boys 
worked  with  a  will,  and  when  a  hard  day's  work  was  over,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  play.  They  put  in  full  stands  of  crops 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert  agriculturist  and  looked  after 
a  hundred  head  of  dairy  cattle.  Bumper  crops  were  produced  and 
harvested  by  the  young  seminarians  before  it  was  time  for  them 
to  return  to  their  classrooms  in  September,  and  it  is  likely  that 
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in  having  done  this  work  as  an  act  of  mercy  and  of  patriotism, 
the  embryo  farmers  also  gained  in  health  and  strength  to  an 
unsurpassed  degree  as  a  valuable  preparation  for  their  winter's 
study.  The  thousand  orphans  at  St.  Mary's  Training  School  were 
in  this  way  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food  for  the  coming 
year,  a  happy  condition  that  would  not  have  been  possible  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  addition  there  was  a 
surplus  to  be  added  to  the  food  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  call  for  the  second  Red  Cross  drive  found  Archbishop 
Mundelein  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  workers  for  this  noble  cause, 
and  just  as  eager  to  lend  it  every  assistance  as  he  had  been  a 
year  before.  His  Grace  sent  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
citing  the  importance  of  their  cooperation  in  the  efforts  to  raise 
the  six  million  dollars  which  was  Chicago's  quota  of  the  national 
fund,  and  in  this  letter  he  sententiously  summed  up  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross,  saying:  "It  has  saved  an  untold  number  of  lives; 
it  has  mended  many  broken  bodies ;  it  has  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hungry  and  homeless  men, 
women  and  children.  Please  remind  your  people  that  not  only 
love  of  country,  but  love  of  their  neighbor  as  well  should  prompt 
their  generous  help,  and  if  at  this  time  appeals  are  numerous,  it 
is  because  we  are  living  in  times  that  call  for  sacrifice  and  gen- 
erous giving  on  the  part  of  all." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Auditorium 
Theatre  as  an  impetus  to  the  drive  and  Archbishop  Mundelein 
was  invited  to  be  the  principal  speaker.  He  explained  that  this 
was  the  first  time  since  coming  to  Chicago  that  he  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  speak  on  such  an  occasion,  because  he  believed 
the  discussion  of  civic  or  state  affairs  should  be  looked  after  by 
statesmen  or  civic  leaders,  rather  than  by  a  churchman. 

"But  there  was  one  invitation  I  did  not  dare  to  decline,"  His 
Grace  said.  "About  two  months  ago  there  came  a  call  from  the 
National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  asking  me  to 
speak  to  you  tonight.  Within  a  few  hours  my  acceptance  was  on 
its  way,  for  had  I  failed  to  heed  this  summons,  I  would  feel  that 
I  had  been  wanting  in  my  duty  in  a  moment  of  crisis  and  danger 
to  my  country,  my  fellow  men,  myself.  My  forefathers  bled  and 
died  on  the  battlefields  of  this  country;  our  folks  suffered  many 
privations  that  all  the  people  of  this  land  might  be  free,  and  I 
feel  that  in  coming  here  tonight  to  enlist  your  sympathy  with 
this  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  am  proving  true  to  their  traditions, 
worthy  of  their  heritage,  for  I  have  helped,  perhaps,  to  still  the 
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"His  grace  pictured  war  with  all  its  horrors  as  a  scourge,  a  visitation,  a 

catastrophe,   linked  in  the   litany   zvith  famine  and  pestilence,  from  which 

we  pray  to  be  delivered." 


wounds,  to  dry  the  cold  sweat,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  boy 
who  dies  in  Flanders  or  in  France  that  the  world  may  remain 
free." 

Graphically,  His  Grace  pictured  war  with  all  its  horrors  as 
a  scourge,  a  visitation,  a  catastrophe,  linked  in  the  litany  with 
famine,  and  pestilence,  from  which  we  pray  to  be  delivered. 

"But  if  war  is  like  an  iron  monster  destroying  life  in  its 
path,  we  may  picture  the  Red  Cross  army  of  mercy  like  a  large 
number  of  tender,  skillful,  merciful  hands,  following  right  in 
the  wake  of  the  monster,  going  into  the  garden,  smoothing  out 
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the  bleeding,  crushed  buds  and  leaves,  binding  up  with  tiny  splints 
the  bent  and  bruised  and  broken  stems,  coaxing  back  into  them 
the  life-saving  sap  .  .  .  that  they  may  still  fulfill  the  destiny  for 
which  the  Creator  had  called  them  into  being  to  serve  as  food 
and  nourishment  to  man." 

His  Grace  went  on  to  describe  the  main  points  of  Red  Cross 
work  as  this  was  done  in  behalf  of  the  American  troops  and  the 
Allies.  "There  remains  a  third  feature  of  this  work,"  the  Arch- 
bishop declared,  "and  this  work  is  just  beginning.  The  scene  of 
this  activity  will  be  at  home,  here  with  us  —  to  look  after  the 
soldiers'  families,  to  furnish  them  with  assistance  when  they  are 
in  need,  and  to  furnish  them  with  news  of  the  absent  ones  when 
they  are  in  anxiety.  .  .  .  Not  until  the  sword  of  war  that  has  let 
out  so  much  blood  in  Europe  will  have  been  broken  and  recast 
into  the  ploughshares  of  peaceful  pursuits,  not  until  then  will  we 
learn  how  much  the  American  Red  Cross  has  done  for  suffering 
humanity,  will  we  appreciate  how  much  this  organization  of 
mercy  has  done  to  render  blessed  and  memorable  the  helping 
hand  this  country  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  hour 
of  visitation  and  trial." 

By  August,  1918,  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  had  thirty- 
four  priests  who  were  serving  as  chaplains  with  the  troops.  The 
Archbishop  was  constantly  on  the  alert  that  the  men  in  uniform 
should  have  spiritual  ministration,  for,  as  he  said :  "The  better 
Catholics  they  are,  the  braver  soldiers  they  will  prove  to  be."  In 
a  letter  read  in  all  the  churches,  he  begged  the  people  as  they 
remembered  their  own  soldier  sons  in  prayer,  likewise  to  pray 
"for  the  priests  we  have  sent  with  them  that  they  may  all  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  that  they  may  guide  by 
their  example,  even  more  than  by  precept,  the  boys  in  their  care, 
that  they  may  show  themselves  heroes  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
men." 

The  autumn  of  1918  brought  the  great  United  War  Work 
campaign,  designed  to  raise  the  moneys  needed  by  the  various 
welfare  agencies  doing  welfare  work  among  the  troops.  The 
Liberty  Loan  drives  had  proved  that  the  Catholic  people  of  Chi- 
cago, under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Mundelein,  were  not  only 
willing,  but  extremely  generous  when  it  came  to  giving  of  their 
work  and  of  their  material  resources  for  welfare  and  patriotic 
causes.  A  mass  meeting  for  organizing  the  Catholic  part  of  this 
campaign  was  called  at  which  His  Grace  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

"What  we  are  concerned  in  deeply,"  he  said,  "is  that  these 
boys,  who  have  given  up  everything  for  country  and  are  under- 
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going  the  new  life  and  its  perils,  come  back  to  us  as  good  and 
wholesome  as  they  went.  The  ordinary  environment  of  armies 
is  one  of  temptation  and  spiritual  danger.  .  .  .  The  soldier  boys 
so  recently  from  their  good  homes  are  lonesome  and  homesick. 
They  want  recreation  and  society.  They  are  just  at  the  time  of 
life  when  their  characters  are  being  formed,  when  they  are  still 
young  men  and  want  a  good  time.  For  these  boys  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  activities  have  been  doing  wonders.  We  know 
something  of  the  good  that  is  being  done  now,  but  the  full  story 
will  not  be  told  until  the  boys  come  home  and  with  their  own  lips 
do  justice  to  the  work." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  organization  effected  at  this  meet- 
ing, 10,000  Catholic  workers  were  enrolled  for  the  campaign, 
most  of  them  being  used  for  the  house-to-house  canvass.  Again 
and  again  the  Archbishop  urged  his  people  to  greater  and  still 
greater  efforts,  with  the  result  that  this  mighty  drive  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  mercy  ended  in  the  success  that  had  been  expected 
of  it. 


Chapter  XXIV 

cUhe  Good  Samaritan 


EACE  came  at  last  and  the  world  rejoiced,  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  jubilation  there  was  sadness,  for  the  peace 
that  dawned  on  Armistice  Day  was  only  nominal  after 
all.  The  actual  fighting  was  over  as  far  as  the  world 
war  itself  was  concerned,  but  the  continent  of  Europe  was  torn 
with  internal  strife.  Revolution  was  rife,  civil  war  became  almost 
commonplace,  England  let  loose  its  despicable  pack  of  Black  and 
Tans  in  Ireland  and  the  godless  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  invaded 
Catholic  Poland.  There  was  suffering,  too,  in  our  own  land,  for, 
as  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  long  before  predicted,  war  brought 
thousands  of  tragedies  in  its  wake. 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  the  Archbishop,  preparing  in 
advance,  had  seen  to  it  that  conditions  could  be  met  and  success- 
fully handled.  His  gigantic  plan  for  a  system  of  centralized 
charities  had  long  since  been  brought  into  being,  thoroughly 
tried  and  not  found  wanting.  Various  agencies  were  cooperating 
with  the  National  Catholic  War  Council  in  its  postbellum  work 
among  the  ex-soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  dependents,  and  over 
all  of  this  charitable  endeavor  stood  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop, 
kindly,  patient,  tolerant  —  a  true  spiritual  father  to  his  people. 

From  Europe  came  a  cry  for  help  which  reverberated 
throughout  the  world.    It  was  brief  but  full  of  meaning. 

"Save  the  children!" 

These  words,  uttered  by  the  lips  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Benedict  XV,  came  from  a  heart  torn  with 
anguish.  For  almost  six  years  he  had  seen  millions  of  his  spiritual 
children  tearing  at  each  other's  throats.  He  had  raised  his  hands 
and  his  voice  in  protest,  but  a  world  gone  mad  would  not  listen. 
The  great  leaders  of  the  nations  had  gathered  in  peace  confer- 
ences, but  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  God,  Christ's  Vicar  upon  earth,  remained  an  ignored 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  But  the  White  Shepherd  of  Christendom 
did  not  lose  hope.  There  was  still  work  to  do,  still  a  duty  to 
perform.  There  was  suffering  to  be  relieved,  enmities  to  be 
blotted  out  and  grievances  forgotten  before  anything  like  a  real 
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peace  could  be  established.    And  again  the  Holy  Father  raised  his 
voice  in  an  appeal  that  was  pitiful  and  touching. 

"Save   the   children!" 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  that  appeal  did  not  fall  upon 
deaf  ears.  Time  and  again  the  Metropolitan  of  this  Archdiocese 
had  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Father.  Time  and  again  he 
had  demonstrated  that  he  had  learned  his  lesson  in  neighborli- 
ness  from  that  most  illuminating  of  all  the  parables  —  that  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  During  the  days  of  the  war  the  patriotism 
of  the  Archbishop  had  been  as  a  beacon  light  to  his  people. 
Readily,  gladly,  they  had  followed  his  lead  in  the  countless  activi- 
ties he  had  inaugurated  as  a  means  of  giving  assistance  to  the 
country  in  its  time  of  trial.  Now  that  the  war  was  over  there 
was  need  for  a  broader  charity ;  a  charity  that  knew  no  bounds 
of  nation  or  of  race ;  a  charity  that  would  not  be  confined  to 
those  that  had  been  our  allies,  but  that  would  see  in  our  former 
enemies  as  well,  brothers  in  Christ  and  neighbors  in  the  Gospel 
interpretation  of  the  word. 

The  Polish  people  of  Chicago  were  anxious  during  1920  to 
help  their  stricken  motherland,  which,  in  the  face  of  Russian 
onslaught,  savage  and  anti-religious,  was  trying  to  rebuild  itself 
into  independent  nationhood.  His  Grace  had  once  thanked  God 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  diocese  having  a  large  Polish  popula- 
tion. He  knew  the  Poles,  knew  their  loyalty  to  Holy  Mother 
Church,  knew  with  what  fidelity  they  had  kept  the  Faith  under 
schismatic  domination,  and  that  they  would  continue  to  keep 
it  just  the  same  even  though  persecuted  by  Bolshevism.  The 
Archbishop  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Polish  relief,  inspiring  his  thousands  of  hearers  with  new  courage 
and  new  hope  as  he  uttered  the  fervent  prayer :  "God  save 
Poland." 

Then  came  another  call  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity, 
and  this  from  Germany  and  Austria,  countries  against  which  we 
had  contended  in  bloody  conflict,  but  which  now,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  had  a  claim  upon  our  alms.  Conditions  in  those  lands 
were  piteous.  Reliable  American  journalists  on  the  scene  were 
telling  of  little  children  dying  by  the  hundreds  of  starvation ; 
of  other  children  unable  to  leave  their  rooms  because  they  did 
not  have  a  bit  of  cloth  with  which  to  cover  their  nakedness;  of 
devoted  priests  and  nuns  trying  to  do  God's  work  although 
cold,  hungry,  often  suffering  with  tuberculosis  and  clothed  in 
the  rags  which  were  all  that  was  left  of  their  religious  habits. 
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Characteristically,  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  became  the 
center  of  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  bring  relief  to  these  sufferers. 
Archbishop  Mundelein  laid  the  matter  before  his  clergy  at  the 
annual  retreat,  formulated  a  plan  and  named  a  committee  of 
priests  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  task  of  working  out  the  details 
of  all  European  relief  programs.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  A.  Rempe,  V.G.,  chairman;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J. 
McDonnell,  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Coughlin,  the  Rev.  F.  Ostrowski  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  V.  Shannon.  With  the  official  endorsement 
of  the  Archbishop  this  committee  prepared  a  letter  setting  forth 
the  needs  of  the  German  and  Austrian  people  and  urging  the 
pastors  of  parishes  to  lend  assistance  in  this  crusade  and  to 
"charge  their  people  by  the  urge  of  their  Catholic  faith  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  who  are  stricken  beyond  all  power 
of  telling." 

Unlike  most  appeals  for  war  relief,  this  one  was  not  for 
money,  but  for  clothing.  Receiving  stations  were  opened  in 
every  parish.  Kindly  women  inspected  the  clothing  when  it  was 
brought  and  even  cleaned  and  mended  it  if  this  need  existed.  It 
was  then  packed  into  strong  boxes  and  sent  to  a  central  depot 
in  the  Loop.  The  goods  were  shipped  to  their  European  destina- 
tion by  the  American  Red  Cross,  where  they  were  distributed 
through  a  personal  representative  of  Archbishop  Mundelein. 
Money  did  come,  however,  and  this  in  sizable  amounts,  one  offer- 
ing being  received  from  a  Catholic  Chinaman  in  Hawaii. 

This  appeal  was,  as  Archbishop  Mundelein  said  later,  "an 
unexpected,  unprecedented  success"  and  "warm  clothing  and 
shoes  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  were  con- 
tributed by  the  Catholics  of  Chicago."  But  four  months  later  it 
was  seen  that  more  than  clothes  would  be  needed  and  His  Grace 
set  aside  Sunday,  January  30,  1921,  as  a  day  on  which  a  general 
collection  was  to  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Austria,  Germany  and  adjacent  countries.  Simi- 
lar collections,  the  Archbishop  pointed  out,  were  being  taken  up 
in  all  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States  at  times  designated  by 
their  Ordinaries. 

In  a  letter  to  the  people  and  read  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
diocese,  Archbishop  Mundelein  told  the  story  of  Europe's  suf- 
ferings. He  told  of  the  general  relief  work  being  done  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  by  the  American  government  and  the  Red 
Cross.  "Under  present  desperate  conditions,"  he  said,  "it  is 
surely  incumbent  upon  us,  as  Catholics,  to  come  to  the  relief, 
especially  of  the  clergy  and  Sisters,  at  this  time,  and  to  keep  in 


"He   knew   the  Poles,   knew  their   loyalty  to   Holy  Mother   Church,   knew 

with  what  fidelity   they   had   kept   the   Faith   under  schistnatic   domination, 

and  that  they  would  continue  to   keep  it     *     *      *  though  persecuted  by 

Bolshevism." 
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mind  the  imminent  danger  of  the  exhaustion  of  American  funds 
for  feeding  the  children.  .  .  . 

"Germany  and  Austria  have  claims  upon  us,"  His  Grace  con- 
tinued. "Among  the  very  best  Catholics  of  our  country  are  those 
of  German  descent  —  people  who  have  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Church  Universal ;  who  have  not  only  supported  their  own  par- 
ishes, but  whose  generosity  to  missions,  to  education  and  to  the 
works  of  mercy  is  well  known  to  us  all.  Austria  established  a 
society  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  American  Church  which  gave 
millions  of  crowns  to  help  American  bishops  and  priests  build 
churches  and  schools  in  the  new  land.  There  are  still  priests, 
especially  in  the  Central  States,  who  remember  the  work  that 
the  Leopoldine  Society  did,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Austrian  Catholics.  They  came  to  our  assistance  when  we  needed 
their  charity.  We  were  hungry  for  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Now 
they  are  hungry  for  the  things  that  are  needed  to  sustain  life 
and  to  give  a  small  degree  of  bodily  comfort  during  the  bitter 
winter.  We  cannot  turn  from  them.  The  holiest  obligations 
oblige  us  to  come  to  their  assistance." 
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Chapter  XXV 

Head  and  Heart 


HE  response  awakened  by  Archbishop  Mundelein's  stir- 
ring appeal  to  his  clergy  and  people  that  they  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  suffering  men,  women  and  children 
—  religious  and  lay  —  of  starving  Austria  and  Germany, 
was  far  greater  than  even  the  most  optimistic  had  dared  to  hope 
in  view  of  the  many  contributions  the  times  had  demanded  over 
the  entire  period  of  the  world  war.  Hearts  and  purses  were 
opened  with  a  generosity  that  was  edifying  and  when  the  returns, 
sent  into  the  chancery  office  from  the  various  parishes,  were 
compiled,  it  was  found  that  the  Catholics  of  Chicago  had  given 
in  excess  of  $150,000  to  this  worthy  cause.  But  Archbishop 
Mundelein  did  not  stop  with  this  mere  collection  of  funds.  He 
originated  and  executed  a  plan  which  brought  double  benefits 
to  the  people  of  Central  Europe  and  gave  Chicago  the  distinction 
of  eclipsing  the  work  of  all  other  American  organizations  in  the 
matter  of  bringing  food  relief  to  Central  Europe. 

This  money,  if  sent  to  Europe,  would  have  been  used  for  the 
purchase  of  food.  From  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  Vienna,  Archbishop  Mundelein  learned  that  the  price  of  flour 
in  Austria  and  Germany  was  exorbitant,  being  about  ten  cents 
a  pound  in  American  money.  The  Archbishop  determined  that 
flour  could  be  purchased  in  this  country  with  the  money  raised 
here,  and  then  shipped  to  Europe,  at  one-half  of  what  it  would 
cost  in  the  countries  needing  relief.  He  acted  upon  this  plan 
immediately,  prominent  merchants  volunteering  as  his  agents. 
They  virtually  depleted  the  markets  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Chi- 
cago and  Winnipeg,  procuring  250,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  of 
the  grade  ordinarily  used  in  Europe,  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

This  splendid  stroke  of  business  was  not  the  only  part  of 
Archbishop  Mundelein's  plan  that  won  universal  admiration.  His 
Grace  knew  that  in  the  impoverished  countries  towards  which  he 
was  stretching  out  a  helping  hand,  there  were  still  those  of  the 
middle  classes  having  sufficient  money  with  which  to  purchase 
their  own  food  provided  they  could  get  it  at  a  low  price.  To 
these  the  Archbishop  decided  to  sell  flour  at  one-third  the  amount 
they  would  pay  in  the  markets  of  their  own  country.    This  would 
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save  the  pride  of  these  people  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  public  charity  was  repugnant  and  would  at  the 
same  time  be  a  safeguard  against  pauperization.  The  money 
realized  from  the  sale  of  this  flour  would  be  used  to  buy  medi- 
cine and  other  supplies  for  the  needy. 

Monsignor  Rempe,  chairman  of  the  Archbishop's  clergy 
committee  for  European  relief,  went  abroad  not  only  as  the 
representative  of  the  archdiocese,  but  as  that  of  the  entire  Amer- 
ican hierarchy.     To  him  was  delegated  the  task  of  supervising 


"Flour 
half    * 


*    purchased    *    *    *    and    *    *    *    shipped  to  Europe  at  one- 
cost.     *    *    *    depleted  the  markets.     *    *    *    250,000  barrels 
*     *    *    at  a  remarkably  low  price." 


the  distribution  of  the  relief  funds  and  the  food  supply  once  they 
had  arrived  in  Europe.  The  information  he  sent  back  as  to  con- 
ditions proved  that  previous  reports  had  been  in  no  way  exag- 
gerated. As  the  people  of  the  archdiocese  read  these,  they  had 
reason  to  know  that  their  charity  had  not  been  misplaced.  At  the 
same  time  they  rejoiced  that  in  their  Archbishop,  who  could  plan 
so  prudently  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  they  had 
a  leader  whose  social  methodology  combined  both  head  and  heart. 
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Three  months  after  the  archdiocese  had  extended  its  gen- 
erous help  to  the  people  of  Central  Europe  in  1921,  another  of 
the  world's  most  Catholic  nations  found  itself  in  dire  need  of 
assistance.  This  was  Ireland,  which,  like  Poland,  had  clung  ten- 
aciously to  the  religion  of  Saint  Patrick  during  centuries  of  cruel 
oppression,  and  which  again  at  the  close  of  the  world  war  had 
been  compelled  to  suffer  an  invasion  as  savage  as  those  it  had 
known  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Cromwellian  days ;  to  defend 
itself  against  a  government  which  had  loudly  advocated  the  rights 
of  small  nations  when  its  enemy  was  the  offender,  but  which 
recognized  no  such  rights  in  lands  over  which  it  claimed  sover- 
eignty. 

No  more  beautiful  or  forceful  exposition  of  the  plight  of 
Ireland  was  ever  written  than  that  of  Archbishop  Mundelein  in 
his  letter  on  the  subject  of  Irish  relief.  In  this,  he  displayed  his 
great  love  and  his  deep  appreciation  of  that  race  which  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
and  which  has  been  so  instrumental  in  building  up  a  sturdy  Cath- 
olicity here  in  the  United  States. 

"There  comes  to  us,"  the  Archbishop  wrote,  "a  cry  from 
many  lips  to  which  we  cannot  close  our  ears.  A  country  that  has 
many  claims  upon  us,  from  which  have  come  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  your  Church,  whose  children 
form  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  Catholic  population  in  this 
country,  sends  us  across  the  seas  a  prayer  for  help  in  the  midst 
of  the  calamities  which  are  overwhelming  and  almost  crushing 
the  prostrate  remnant  of  the  Irish  race  still  left  in  Ireland. 

"For  nearly  a  century  this  little  green  Isle  has  been  steadily 
draining  its  own  lifeblood  and  sending  us  its  manly  strength  and 
womanly  purity  to  build  up  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  American 
people.  And  in  return  it  has  received  nothing  and  asked  for 
nothing.  We  have  had  immigrant  peoples  who  came  to  our 
shores,  who  would  keep  unbroken  the  ties  that  held  them  to 
their  homeland,  who  would  send  back  to  it  their  savings,  and  who 
would  return  themselves,  when  prosperity  had  smiled  on  them 
here,  to  spend  their  declining  days  there.  But  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Irish  race  .  .  .  America's  hospitable  shores5 
became  the  promised  land,  their  future  and  only  home.  And  here, 
whether  blest  with  this  world's  goods  or  just  earning  their  daily 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  they  have  freely  given  their 
support  to  every  good  cause  with  a  generosity  that  has  become 
proverbial.  Moreover,  there  is  a  Catholicity  about  their  giving 
that  is  magnificent  .  .  .  they  have  influenced  the  entire  Catholic 
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body  of  the  faithful,  making  it  unquestionably  the  most  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  in  the  world  .  .  .  and  yet  they  have  never 
appealed  to  us  to  aid  their  kin  at  home.  Never,  certainly  not  in 
the  memory  of  this  generation  have  .  .  .  their  brethren  of  the 
Faith,  but  not  of  their  race,  been  called  upon  to  help  the  Irish." 

The  collection  for  Irish  relief  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  Archbishop  Mundelein,  was  taken  up  in  the  churches 
of  the  archdiocese  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1921,  brought  forth  the 
same  generous  response  that  had  greeted  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  German  and  Austrian  relief  a  few  months  before.  The  Polish 
people,  who  remembered  the  kindly  and  generous  help  their 
homeland  had  received  from  the  hands  of  their  Irish  neighbors 


"Ireland  *  *  *  had  clung  tenaciously  to  the  religion  of  St.  Patrick,  during 
centuries  of  cruel  oppression  *  *  *  compelled  to  suffer  an  invasion  as 
savage  as  those  it  had  known  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Cromwellian  days." 


in  this  country,  when,  before  the  United  States  entered  the  world 
war,  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  ordered  a  collection  for  Polish 
relief,  made  special  efforts  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Irish  in 
answer  to  the  Archbishop's  appeal.  His  Grace  had  likewise 
directed  the  attention  of  the  people  of  German  extraction  to  the 
noble  part  the  Irish  of  Chicago  had  taken  when  German  and 
Austrian  relief  was  needed.  His  words  were  not  wasted,  for  the 
parishes  in  which  people  of  Teutonic  blood  predominate  were 
especially  cooperative. 
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Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  Irish  relief  collection  had  been 
taken  up  the  chancery  office  was  able  to  report  that  nearly 
$150,000  had  been  realized,  an  amount  which  closely  approxi- 
mated that  which  had  been  donated  to  the  German  and  Austrian 
relief  fund.  This  money,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper 
authorities,  was  sent  to  Ireland,  where  it  was  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  food  for  the  starving  and  clothing  for  the 
naked.  Through  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  valiant  Catholic  race, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  had  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all 
the  people  of  Irish  extraction  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
those  who  had  remained  in  the  homeland  and  became  beneficiaries 
of  his  Christlike  charity. 

All  of  the  war  work  performed  by  Archbishop  Mundelein  — 
and  in  these  chapters  we  have  been  able  only  to  touch  upon  those 
efforts  which  stand  out  as  monumental  —  was  inspired  by  God. 
It  came  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  of  country  and  of 
humanity.  His  Grace  did  not  seek  the  gratitude  or  the  adula- 
tion of  the  world.  He  was  ambitious  for  no  worldly  honors, 
although  it  was  inevitable  that  some  honors  would  come  to  him. 
He  accomplished  his  tasks  quietly,  keeping  in  the  background  as 
much  as  possible  for  one  in  his  exalted  position.  But  through 
it  all  he  was  the  natural  leader,  the  one  to  whom  his  people  turned 
for  inspiration ;  and  while  he  brought  solace  to  the  suffering, 
assistance  to  the  needy,  strength  to  the  downtrodden,  at  the  same 
time  he  inculcated  in  his  own  people  here  at  home  the  spirit  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Christian  virtues,  a  true  Catholic  charity. 


Chapter  XXVI 

cUhe  Keys  of  Heaven 


OVE  of  God  is  the  first  requisite  of  the  Christian.  This 
is,  as  Christ  Himself  pointed  out,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
commandments.  But  this  commandment  is  inseparable 
from  the  second,  which  demands  that  we  shall  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  When  Our  Lord  spoke  of  the  greatness 
of  the  first  law  of  the  decalogue,  He  immediately  added  that  the 
second  was  like  unto  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
God  the  love  and  homage  due  His  Divine  Majesty  without 
exercising  true  charity  towards  our  neighbor.  If  we  fail  in  this, 
we  are  failing  in  our  duty  to  God. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  God's  Church, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  should  have  stressed 
in  no  uncertain  manner  the  necessity  of  charity.  Through  the 
exercise  of  charity  men  and  women  have  become  saints.  That 
charitable  works  might  be  performed,  numerous  religious  orders 
have  been  founded.  Man's  first  obligation  in  life  is  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  but  one  of  the  principal  means  of  doing 
this  is  by  practicing  the  virtue  of  charity,  hence  even  those 
religious  who  seek  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  or  the  cloister, 
largely  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  charity  in  one  form  or 
another. 

From  the  day  that  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  was  canonically 
erected,  its  bishops,  its  clergy  and  its  people  have  given  the  world 
a  splendid  example  of  Christian  charity.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Archbishop  Quigley  was  a  veritable  apostle  of  good  works. 
When  His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  George  William  Mundelein, 
succeeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  it  was  with  the  idea  not 
only  of  continuing  the  charitable  works  already  established,  but 
of  increasing  them  and  of  making  them  even  more  fruitful  than 
they  had  been  before.  He  was  interested  in  everything  that  per- 
tained to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  distressed,  the 
needy  and  dependent.  He  was  particularly  interested  that  the 
children,  the  Little  Ones  of  God's  flock,  should  be  given  the  spir- 
itual and  material  opportunities  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  assumed  charge  of  his  see  than  he  began  to 
plan  improvements  in  the  orphanages.    He  looked  to  the  St.  Vin- 
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cent  de  Paul  Society  as  a  mighty  aid  in  the  disbursement  of  God's 
bounty  and  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  this  great  agency  of  Christian 
love  and  service  had  existed  in  the  diocese  for  almost  sixty  years, 
the  first  conference  having  been  established  in  St.  Patrick's 
parish  in  1857,  and  that  in  1916  eighty-nine  conferences  func- 
tioned in  Chicago. 

Realizing  the  great  good  that  this  organization  could  do,  the 
Archbishop,  within  a  year  after  his  arrival,  appointed  the  Rev. 
Edward  F.  Rice  as  general  spiritual  director  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  in  the  letter  making  this  appointment,  writ- 
ten on  January  1,  1917,  His  Grace  planted  the  seed  of  what  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important,  far-reaching  and  worth-while 
activities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  —  the  Catholic  Charities. 
It  is  out  of  the  ideas  set  forth  by  Archbishop  Mundelein  in  that 
letter  that  the  present  system,  known  as  the  Catholic  Charities  of 
Chicago,  has  consciously  grown,  for  the  present  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop had  seen  the  need  of  coordinated  effort,  of  centralized 
resources,  the  avoidance  of  duplication  and  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  charity  work  of  the  Archdiocese  in  all  its  forms. 

Father  Rice  was  informed  by  Archbishop  Mundelein  that  he 
was  to  make  his  headquarters  at  a  central  office  from  which  he 
was  to  direct  all  Vincentian  work,  and  that  to  make  this  work  as 
effective  and  far-reaching  as  possible,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  "to  further  develop  its  scope,  increase  its  revenues  and  sys- 
tematize the  methods  of  bringing  relief."  His  Grace  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  conference  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  every  parish  in  the  city ;  that  a  separate  conference  be 
established  with  its  membership  limited  to  priests  and  that  an 
annual  subscription  be  arranged  among  the  business  men  and 
Catholic  citizens  of  Chicago,  the  funds  thus  realized  to  be  used  to 
take  care  of  the  various  appeals  received  by  the  central  office  or 
the  various  conferences. 

Father  Rice  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  Catholic  men  to  head  the  movement. 
These  men  informed  the  Archbishop  of  their  desire  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  laymen,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  parish,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Archbishop  ask  every  pastor  to  select  a  fitting 
representative  from  his  parish.  Their  purpose  was  to  formulate 
a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
tral Office  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  His  Grace  gladly 
cooperated,  and  the  meeting,  an  informal  dinner,  was  held  on 
April  10,  1917,  with  Archbishop  Mundelein  as  the  principal 
speaker. 
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That  dinner  meeting  will  ever  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  for  it  not  only  resulted  in 
giving  the  Archbishop's  charity  movement  the  stimulus  His  Grace 
desired  it  to  have,  but  it  was  at  this  same  time  that  Archbishop 
Mundelein  pledged  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  people  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  country's  flag,  and  likewise  offered  all  the  resources 
of  the  diocese  and  its  institutions  to  the  government  in  the  time 
of  stress  brought  about  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 


"His  Grace  urged  the  establishment  of  a  conference  of  the  Society  of  St. 

Vincent  de  Paul  in  every  parish    *    *    *    to  shelter  and  feed,  to  clothe  and 

instruct  the  orphaned  and  dependent    *    *    *    of  a  great  city." 


the  world  war.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  address  that  he  visioned 
the  need  that  would  exist  during  war  time  for  herculean  works 
of  charity  in  behalf  of  those  who,  because  of  the  war,  might  be- 
come dependent  at  home.  But  this  has  been  set  forth  at  length 
in  previous  chapters. 

His  Grace  spoke  of  the  charitable  institutions  already  exist- 
ing in  the  archdiocese ;  of  its  splendid  orphanages,  its  hospitals 
and  shelters  for  the  homeless ;  of  its  homes  for  the  aged  and  its 
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protectorates  for  the  young.  And  he  called  attention  to  an 
important  point  which  many  had  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted, 
and  this,  that  the  Archbishop  had  been  compelled  to  give  out  of 
diocesan  funds  from  $250,000  to  $300,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  the  works  of  charity  and  education.  Then  His  Grace  revealed 
another  side  of  the  question.  He  explained  that  every  institution, 
every  charitable  agency  in  the  diocese,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
solicit  a  large  portion  of  its  own  funds ;  that  these  agencies  had 
no  definite  or  set  income,  but  that  they  functioned  as  best  they 
could  while  their  resources  lasted.  They  were  forced  to  appeal 
continually  to  the  public  for  help.  Business  men  and  other  chari- 
tably disposed  persons  were  constantly  being  asked  to  give  for 
this  or  that  worthy  cause. 

"There  has  not  been  much  complaint  about  it,"  the  Arch- 
bishop said,  "both  because  the  Sisters  or  their  friends  were 
always  so  deadly  in  earnest  and  because  the  people  to  whom  they 
applied  were  so  good  natured  that  they  contributed  at  least  some- 
thing to  all  of  them.  But  I  have  felt  right  along  that  some 
remedy  must  be  found,  for  conditions  were  not  growing  better 
and  might  soon  become  hardly  tolerable." 

His  Grace  then  unfolded  the  plan  of  a  central  agency,  this  to 
devote  itself  to  the  raising  of  an  annual  fund  which  would  supply 
the  various  Catholic  charities  with  the  money  they  needed  for 
operation.  This  would  relieve  the  public  of  the  annoyance  of 
constantly  repeated  appeals.  The  donor  would  give  once  a  year 
to  the  general  fund  and  would  not  be  expected  to  give  again  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months. 

"If  carried  out  as  planned,"  said  His  Grace,  "and  with  the 
cooperation  of  priests  and  people,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  beneficial  Catholic  movements  ever  undertaken 
in  Chicago.  It  will  help  our  charities  tremendously ;  it  will  be  a 
Godsend  both  to  the  givers  and  the  recipients ;  and  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  all  if  they  will  only  sit  down  and  consider  its  many 
advantages  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others.  ...  I  have  rarely 
welcomed  any  movement  as  warmly  as  I  would  welcome  this,  for 
if  successful  it  would  be  the  greatest  stimulus  in  the  cause  of 
charity  and  therefore  for  the  glory  of  the  Faith  to  which  you 
belong.  The  name  may  be  different,  but  you  are  nevertheless 
disciples  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Even  from  the  standpoint  of 
worldly  business  you  will  find  the  help  that  you  give  to  be  a  pay- 
ing investment,  for  charity  brings  its  own  reward  even  here,  and 
the  Lord  does  repay,  if  not  to  you  here,  then  to  your  children  and 
your  children's  children  here  and  to  you  a  hundredfold  hereafter." 
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The  enthusiasm  and  the  zeal  of  the  Archbishop  were  infec- 
tious and  his  plan  so  practical  that  it  met  with  the  instant 
approval  of  all  who  heard  it.  The  work  of  organization  was  begun 
immediately  and  on  Pentecost  Sunday  there  was  opened  in  vir- 
tually every  parish  a  campaign  for  membership  in  what  had 
become  known  as  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities.  Again  His 
Grace  in  a  letter  to  the  people  urged  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Again  he  stressed  the  fact  that  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  and  that  suffering,  especially  suffering  on  the  part  of 
women  and  children,  would  follow.  "Now  is  the  time  to  prepare," 
he  pleaded,  "to  take  care  of  the  destitute  and  the  dependents  .  .  . 
to  provide  for  the  sufferers  at  home,  now  .  .  .  and  not  later  ...  to 
place  our  home  charities  on  a  stable  basis. 

"It  is  precisely  this  the  Associated  Charities  aims  to  do,"  His 
Grace  continued.  "This  is  an  organization  of  the  men  and  women 
of  every  parish  .  .  .  banded  together  under  the  leadership  of  their 
Archbishop  to  aid  and  support  our  home  charities,  brought  into 
being  for  the  purpose  of  literally  'keeping  our  home  fires  burn- 
ing,' of  holding  families  together  and  homes  intact,  and  keeping 
the  roof  over  graying  heads  of  aged  parents,  of  tiny  infant  chil- 
dren ...  to  shelter  and  feed,  to  clothe  and  instruct  the  orphaned 
and  dependent  children  of  a  great  city.  .  .  .  This  movement  is  a 
deeply  religious  one,  for  it  is  helping  us  carry  on  the  mission  of 
charity  which  Christ  left  for  His  Church  to  do,  those  corporal 
and  spiritual  works  of  mercy  that  are  the  very  keys  to  open  for 
us  heaven's  gates." 


Chapter-  XXVII 

cUhe  Greatest  of  cUhese 

N  THE  preceding  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the 
"conscious  growth"  of  the  Catholic  Charities.  It  was  a 
conscious  process  in  every  way,  for  Archbishop  Mundelein 
was  fully  aware  when  he  launched  the  movement  for  the 
coordination  of  the  charitable  works  of  the  Archdiocese  and 
when  he  brought  into  being  a  central  agency  the  duty  of  which 
would  be  to  raise  an  annual  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  established  charitable  institutions  as  well  as  to  give  relief 
to  families  in  their  homes,  that  this  was  only  the  planting  of  the 
seed.  There  was  bound  to  be  growth  and  development,  not  in  a 
haphazard,  hit-or-miss  way,  but  according  to  a  well-developed 
plan.  His  Grace  was  looking  into  the  future  and  he  saw  the 
demands  that  war  would  make.  We  cannot  say  that  he  was  given 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  such  an  extent  that  he  foresaw  the  ab- 
normal condition  brought  about  within  recent  years  by  the  de- 
pression, but  he  did  lay  the  foundations  of  his  work  so  strongly 
that  the  bulwark  he  erected  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  almost 
any  emergency.  And  for  this  the  people  of  the  archdiocese  have 
reason  to  be  grateful. 

Even  before  he  outlined  his  plan  of  organized  charity  work, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  had  seen  the  need  of  making  some  pro- 
vision for  unemployed  and  homeless  men  who,  discouraged,  down- 
hearted, wander  the  streets  of  every  large  city  ;  who  become  the 
objects  of  scorn  and  suspicion,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  need  only 
a  friendly  and  helping  hand  to  effect  their  readjustment  as  mem- 
bers of  society.  His  Grace,  shortly  after  his  installation  as  Arch- 
bishop, announced  his  intention  of  establishing  a  shelter  and 
mission  for  such  men  on  the  West  Side,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
remodeled  a  building  owned  by  the  Archdiocese  at  the  corner  of 
Desplaines  and  Randolph  Streets.  This  was  called  Holy  Cross 
Mission,  and  exercising  his  keen  faculty  of  choosing  the  right 
man  for  the  right  position,  His  Grace  selected  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses 
E.  Kiley,  then  a  curate  at  St.  Agnes  Church,  as  chaplain  director 
of  the  mission. 

Holy  Cross  Mission  was  dedicated  and  put  into  service  on 
February  3,  1917,  and  from  the  beginning  it  served  a  long-felt 
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need.  Here  lodging  and  meals  were  supplied  to  men  who  were 
shelterless  and  hungry.  Here  they  could  find  bathing  facilities, 
and  here,  too,  was  that  sympathetic  counsel  and  spiritual  care 
which  only  Holy  Mother  Church  can  dispense.  There  is  no  need 
to  cite  statistics,  so  suffice  it  that  Holy  Cross  Mission  has  reha- 
bilitated thousands  of  men  and  through  it  numberless  souls 
have  been  restored  to  confidence  in  God's  love  and  mercy.  The 
Catholic  Employment  Bureau,  established  even  before  Holy  Cross 
Mission  was  brought  into  being,  was  housed  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Mission  building  and  did  a  splendid  work  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which  men  and  jobs  were  brought  together. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  plan  of  Archbishop  Munde- 
lein,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Rice,  as  spiritual  director  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Associated  Catholic  Charities  and  the  headquarters  of  this 
agency  were  established  at  Holy  Cross  Mission.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  March,  1918,  when  Father  Rice,  answering 
the  country's  call,  was  released  to  enter  the  United  States  Army 
as  a  chaplain.  At  that  time  Archbishop  Mundelein  created  what 
was  virtually  a  new  office,  that  of  Archdiocesan  Supervisor  of 
Charities,  and  Father  Kiley,  director  of  Holy  Cross  Mission,  was 
assigned  to  this  post,  which  he  held  until  February  10,  1926,  when 
he  was  called  to  Rome  as  spiritual  director  of  the  North  American 
College.  In  1934  Monsignor  Kiley  was  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Father  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  When  Father 
Kiley  went  to  Rome,  Archbishop  Mundelein  filled  the  vacant  post 
of  Supervisor  of  Charities  with  another  priest  eminently  qualified 
for  this  important  task,  his  choice  falling  upon  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Cummings,  who  still  holds  that  post  and  who  is  now  a  Very 
Reverend  Monsignor. 

So  splendid  was  the  progress  made  by  the  Associated  Cath- 
olic Charities  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  that  one  well- 
informed  observer  was  moved  to  write :  "From  the  beginning, 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  the  organization  were  so  apparent 
that  priests  and  people  enthusiastically  rallied  to  its  support.  And 
just  as  the  electric  lamp  dispels  the  gloom  and  darkness  by  send- 
ing light  and  brightness  into  every  crevice  and  corner  within  its 
radius,  so  did  the  power  generated  by  the  masterful  union  of 
these  mighty  forces,  by  bringing  to  the  widow  and  orphan,  to 
the  sick  and  tubercular,  to  the  aged  and  decrepit,  to  the  blind 
and  crippled,  the  plenty,  the  warmth,  the  gladness,  the  comfort, 
the  cheer,  the  solace  and  the  encouragement  of  this  coalition  of 
energies ;  by  putting  an  end  to  the  hunger  and  gloom,  lessening 
the  suffering,  and  banishing  discouragement  and  despair." 
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During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  officers  were  elected  as 
follows :  Dennis  F.  Kelly,  president ;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  vice- 
president  ;  Robert  M.  Sweitzer,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; Joseph  F.  Connery,  secretary,  and  Louis  B.  Clarke,  treas- 
urer. An  executive  committee  and  a  board  of  directors  ...  all 
laymen  .  .  .  were  named  at  this  time  and  the  fund  drive  com- 
pleted. This  realized  $426,671.37,  of  which  the  parish  drive  con- 
tributed $190,941.81,  the  balance  being  procured  through  private 
subscription.  The  directors  decided  that  the  distribution  of  funds 
belonged  by  right  to  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  Holy  Father  not  only  with  the  spiritual  responsi- 
bility of  his  flock,  but  likewise  with  the  duty  of  caring,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  those  who  could  not  help  themselves.  To  meet  the 
burden  thus  placed  upon  him,  the  Archbishop  in  March,  1918, 
established  the  Central  Charity  Bureau,  which  was  to  be  the 
almoner  of  the  diocese  as  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities  was 
the  provider.  In  other  words,  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities 
was  to  raise  funds,  while  the  Central  Charity  Bureau,  headed  by 
Father  Kiley,  was  to  dispense  them. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  first  year  this  plan 
was  in  effect,  there  were  many  calls  for  war  purposes  and  war 
relief,  yet  the  fund  for  the  Catholic  Charities  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  and  the  Archbishop,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  was  able  to  say :  "I  believe  we  have  shown  the  city,  and 
especially  those  engaged  in  philanthropic  work,  that  we  are  ready 
and  that  we  are  able  to  help  our  own  poor  and  needy.  .  .  ." 

His  Grace  spoke  of  the  tremendous  value  of  this  work  to 
the  institutions ;  he  stressed  what  it  meant  to  the  children  under 
diocesan  care  and  he  called  particular  attention  to  the  relief  ex- 
tended to  the  poor  in  their  own  homes. 

"What  you  do  not  know,"  His  Grace  said,  "is  that  we  have 
another  relief  headquarters  that  is  today  giving  out  more  help 
than  any  other  charitable  or  philanthropic  agency  in  Chicago." 

If  one  were  to  record  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  Chicago  during  the  eighteen  years  this  organ- 
ization has  been  in  existence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote  an 
entire  volume  of  large  proportions  to  this  subject  alone,  but  that 
is  obviously  impossible  at  the  present  time.  The  work,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Cardinal  Mundelein,  has  grown  at  such  an  astound- 
ing rate  that  the  figures  of  that  first  year,  gratifying  though  they 
were  at  the  time,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
those  of  more  recent  years.    In  one  month  —  January,  1932  —  the 
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Splendid  was  the  progress  made  by  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities  under 

the   leadership  of  Mr.  D.   F.  Kelly,   K.C.S.G.,   Mr.   F.  J.   Lewis,  K.S.G., 

K.C.S.S.,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Sweitzer,  K.S.G.,  and  other  prominent  laymen. 

sum  expended  for  charity  work  was  $559,000,  an  amount  greater 
than  the  annual  collections  of  either  1918,  1919  or  1920. 

The  first  method  of  collecting  funds  through  a  house-to-house 
canvass  was  abandoned  after  a  time  and  for  several  years  the 
Catholic  people  of  Chicago  have  been  accustomed  to  the  collec- 
tions taken  up  in  the  churches  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  This  has 
always  been  augmented  by  private  subscriptions,  largely  from 
industrial  and  other  business  concerns.  The  conditions  brought 
about  by  reason  of  lack  of  employment  during  the  depression 
period  created  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  report  of  1932 
shows  that  during  that  year  37,011  families  were  fed,  clothed  and 
housed  —  a  total  of  90,104  children  and  65,201  adults.  Twenty-six 
institutions,  caring  for  6,500  individuals,  were  given  financial 
assistance. 

During  all  the  years  that  the  Catholic  Charities  have  been 
functioning,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  been  a  mighty 
force  in  making  its  work  effective.  Although  a  large  staff  of 
trained  social  workers  has  been  employed,  their  efforts  have  been 
augmented  in  large  measure  by  the  zealous  Vincentians.     None 
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of  the  officers  or  directors  of  the  Catholic  Charities  has  ever  re- 
ceived a  cent  of  salary,  nor  has  any  volunteer  worker.  It  was 
believed  some  years  ago  that  this  organization  had  set  an  almost 
unbelievable  record  by  holding  the  cost  of  administering  relief 
down  to  seven  and  one-half  cents  out  of  every  dollar  received. 
But  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy  and  by  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  giving  their  entire  time 
and  effort  to  this  work,  the  Catholic  Charities  has  broken  its  own 
record  in  this  regard,  bringing  the  cost  of  operation  down  to  five 
cents  out  of  every  dollar.  These  figures  stand  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  some  charitable  agencies  which  have  spent  as  much 
as  thirty-five  per  cent  for  salaries  and  other  overhead. 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  it 
will  be  recalled  that  when  his  plan  for  a  definitely  organized 
charity  movement  first  took  shape,  he  not  only  placed  the  Vincen- 
tians  in  the  forefront  of  its  ranks,  but  urged  that  this  society 
should  have  a  branch  in  every  parish.  There  were  eighty-nine 
conferences  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  when  the  present  Car- 
dinal-Archbishop came  here  in  1916.  There  are  now  257  confer- 
ences and  thirty-four  relief  units.  The  membership  has  increased 
from  800  to  4,300  men,  each  a  volunteer  worker  for  the  Charities. 
Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  these  de- 
voted men  have  performed  a  mission  which,  whether  viewed  spir- 
itually or  temporally,  has  been  of  incalculable  value.  They  have 
kept  firmly  in  mind  the  words  of  St.  Paul  who  said :  "And  now 
there  remain  faith,  hope  and  charity,  these  three :  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity." 


Chapter  XXVIII 

"&ven  a  Cup  of  Water-" 

HE  year  1931  was  one  of  unprecedented  want  and  hard- 
ship to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployed 
throughout  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  The  depression 
was  at  its  height  and  the  demands  made  upon  the  Cath- 
olic Charities  of  Chicago  were  tremendous.  Cardinal  Mundelein 
had  realized  that  with  time  the  work  of  this  organization  would 
increase  and  that  more  and  more  money  would  be  needed  for  its 
proper  maintenance,  but  no  one,  in  the  early  days  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  dreaming  of  a  world-wide  depression  and  no  one  ever 
thought  for  a  moment  that  this  agency  of  Catholic  charity  would 
ever  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  problems  it  was  compelled  to  meet 
in  1931.  That  it  not  only  met  these  problems,  but  coped  with  them 
successfully,  is  matter  for  pride.  It  proves  the  solidity  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  Cardinal  Mundelein  had  builded  this  great 
charitable  agency,  and  it  likewise  proves  the  noble  generosity 
with  which  the  people  responded  to  the  appeals  of  His  Eminence. 

The  method  of  distributing  relief  funds  employed  by  the 
Catholic  Charities  aroused  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  State 
and  National  agencies  which  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  aiding 
the  unemployed.  It  was  seen  that  this  organization  had  reduced 
its  overhead  to  the  minimum ;  that  only  about  five  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  went  to  meet  expenses,  the  other  ninety-five  cents 
going  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  men  of 
the  Central  Charity  Bureau  did  their  work  so  carefully  and  with 
such  excellent  results  that  in  December,  1932,  this  organization 
was  made  an  official  distributing  agency  of  the  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Welfare  Fund,  thus  making  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
Catholic  men  and  women  in  need  of  relief  to  obtain  this  relief 
through  their  own  parochial  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference.  But 
even  before  this  splendid  State  recognition  was  given  the  Catholic 
Charities,  it  had  been  made  a  distributing  agency  of  the  Joint 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  an  activity  in  which  His  Eminence  took 
a  leading  part  and  to  which  he  gave  splendid  assistance  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  various  parishes  of  Chicago  to  support  this  work. 

Speaking  of  the  Joint  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  the  Cardinal, 
addressing  his  clergy  through  the  medium  of  a  letter,  said:  "As 
spiritual  head  and  leader  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  would  earnestly 
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"Even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  My  name  will  receive  its  reward.'* 

ask  every  member  of  our  Church,  priest  and  layman,  to  stand 
loyally  by  and  help  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  this  campaign 
to  a  successful  issue.  .  .  .  The  distribution  of  the  relief  is  to  be 
made  through  the  five  existing  organized  charity  agencies,  our 
Catholic  Charities  being  one  of  these.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  in 
this  way  a  larger  amount  of  funds  will  be  at  our  disposal  to  help 
the  poor  among  our  people  than  we  could  raise  by  even  the  most 
determined  and  successful  drive  we  could  make  through  our 
ordinary  channels.  .  .  .  And  even  among  those  of  us  who  have 
no  money  to  give,  who  perhaps  are  in  need  ourselves,  even  we  can 
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help  the  good  cause  along  by  a  little  word  of  commendation  and 
good  will.  If  this  drive  is  successful,  and  I  pray  it  may  be,  it  will 
mean  more  than  giving  generous  help  to  the  poor  during  the  next 
few  months  ;  it  will  give  this  city  something  to  be  proud  of,  it  will 
proclaim  to  the  country  that  Chicago  looks  after  its  own  people 
not  by  needless  and  wasteful  taxation,  but  by  voluntary  fraternal 
assistance ;  it  will  promote  amongst  ourselves  a  feeling  of  genuine 
good  fellowship  and  surely  bring  good  luck  and  God's  blessing  to 
our  city." 

When  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  became  a  distributing 
agency  of  State  and  National  funds  there  were  those  who  raised 
their  voices  in  opposition.  Some  of  these  were  leaders  of  other 
religious  bodies ;  some,  as  Cardinal  Mundelein  pointed  out  in  an 
address  made  on  December  10,  1933,  were  "timid  ones  of  our  own 
Church  who  were  frightened  by  the  bugaboo  of  Church  interfer- 
ence with  State  affairs."  But  His  Eminence  went  on  to  show  that 
those  who  had  opposed  the  Church  as  an  almoner  of  the  State 
had  learned  the  many  advantages,  even  from  a  purely  civic  stand- 
point, of  the  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  that  the 
secular  newspapers  were  holding  it  up  as  a  model  for  all  Christian 
churches  to  follow. 

"Do  you  want  to  know,"  His  Eminence  asked,  "what  is  the 
judgment  today  of  impartial  men  regarding  your  work?  Two 
experts  were  recently  sent  here  from  Washington  to  examine 
and  report.  The  books  were  thrown  open  to  them  by  the  Cen- 
tral Office,  every  assistance  given  them.  The  report  of  the  Wash- 
ington experts  urges  that  the  community  at  large  should  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Charities.  It  points 
with  approval  to  the  spectacle  of  four  thousand  men  visiting 
weekly  approximately  eight  thousand  families  in  which  State 
and  private  funds  are  maintaining  life.  It  further  urges  that  this 
frequent  visitation  is  not  only  a  guarantee  that  funds  are  being 
carefully  administered  by  the  volunteer  workers,  but,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  that  through  such  a  corps  of  workers  those 
families  are  receiving  a  stimulus,  an  encouragement,  a  friendly 
hand  in  meeting  the  problem  of  living  at  a  time  when  all  too 
many  are  giving  way  to  despair." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  what  the  Catholic  Charities,  brought 
into  being  during  the  early  war  period  by  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  Chicago,  has  accomplished  during  the  years  of  its  existence, 
and  especially  during  the  trying  years  of  the  depression.  Through 
its  splendid  achievements  in  administering  its  own  funds,  it  was 
made  the  custodian  of  State  and  National  funds.  Without  this 
public  money,  it  could  not  have  accomplished  what  it  did,  but 
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"The   Catholic   Charities,     *     *     *      Through   its  splendid  achievements  in 
administering   its   own  funds     *     *     *     was   made   the   custodian   of  State   and 

National  funds." 


one  thing  must  not  be  forgotten :  These  public  funds  were  used 
entirely  for  family  relief,  for  the  assistance  of  those  men  and 
women  and  children  who,  as  citizens  of  City,  State  and  Nation, 
have  the  right  to  claim  public  charity  when  this  becomes  neces- 
sary. 
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But  not  one  penny  of  this  money  went  to  the  support  of  those 
charitable  institutions  —  the  orphanages,  the  hospitals,  the  homes 
for  the  aged  —  which  are  under  Catholic  control.  The  support  of 
these  institutions,  which  save  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  public  funds  every  year,  came  from  the  private  funds 
raised  by  the  Catholic  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  determined  that  a  fund  of  $1,100,000 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  relief  work  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1934,  this  money 
to  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb;  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children ;  hospital  service ;  nursing  care  in 
homes ;  protective  work  for  boys,  girls  and  women ;  settlements 
and  day  nurseries ;  special  family  relief ;  undernourished  mothers 
and  children  and  welfare  work  and  shelter  activities. 

Thus  does  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Charities  go  on.  Like 
that  quality  of  mercy  of  which  Shakespeare  speaks,  "it  is  twice 
blest.  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives."  There 
was  a  need  for  a  thoroughly  organized  agency  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties in  Chicago,  and  Cardinal  Mundelein  supplied  that  need.  There 
was  a  need  for  more  volunteer  workers  to  lend  their  time  and 
their  effort  to  that  work,  and  His  Eminence  encouraged  an  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  which  has  exceeded  all 
expectations,  which  is,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  largest  group  of 
Vincentians  to  be  found  in  any  diocese  of  the  world  today. 
Through  his  annual  letters  on  the  subject  of  charity,  the  Cardinal 
has  brought  home  to  his  people  the  necessity  of  practicing  this 
virtue.  He  has  taught  them  to  see,  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  person  of  Christ  in  the  poor  and  lowly.  Through  his  own  ex- 
ample, the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago  has  impressed  upon 
those  under  his  spiritual  care  a  lesson  that  is  near  to  his  heart. 

"A  good  Catholic  layman's  activity,"  His  Eminence  has  said, 
"should  not  be  confined  to  his  own  family ;  it  should  be  felt  out- 
side. It  is  true  that  'charity  begins  at  home,'  but  it  is  a  mighty 
poor  kind  of  charity  that,  having  begun  at  home,  stays  at  home 
and  ends  at  home.  ...  If  we  cannot  all  become  Vincentians  .  .  . 
we  can  become  helpers  of  charity,  by  giving  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  work ;  by  giving 
the  helping  hand  and  the  cheering  word  when  it  is  needed ;  by 
furnishing  to  the  Samaritan  the  oil  and  the  wine  to  pour  into  the 
wounds  of  the  stricken.  What  then  the  return?  From  the 
Source  from  which  all  blessings  flow  we  have  a  promise :  'Amen, 
I  say  to  you ;  even  a  cup  of  water  given  in  my  name  will  receive 
its  reward.'  " 


Chapter-  XXIX 

In  His  Holy  Name 

HERE  was  one  utterance  made  by  the  present  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  this  within  the  first  month 
of  his  occupancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  that  is  so 
lofty  in  sentiment,  so  noble  of  purpose  and  so  productive 
of  noteworthy  results,  that  it  has  been  quoted  times  without 
number  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was  made  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  1916,  at  a  banquet  of  Catholic  men  to  which  the 
then  newly  elevated  Archbishop  had  been  invited  as  principal 
speaker.  His  Grace  had  referred  to  the  place  which  the  great 
Washington  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  "first 
in  war"  and  "first  in  peace."  He  had  held  him  up  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  he  had  put  his  finger  on  a  work  to 
which  a  body  of  Catholic  men  could  dedicate  themselves  as 
"soldiers  of  peace."  This  was  the  work  in  behalf  of  boys  who  for 
various  causes  were  judged  delinquent  and  who  needed  only 
friendly  counsel  and  encouragement  to  put  them  on  the  high 
road  to  useful  citizenship. 

The  Archbishop,  zealous  for  the  cause  he  was  pleading,  told 
the  story  of  the  delinquent  boy  and  unfolded  the  project  he  had 
in  mind  through  which  the  entire  outlook  of  these  boys  could  be 
changed  for  the  better.  And  when  he  had  aroused  the  intense 
interest  of  his  auditors,  when  his  own  contagious  enthusiasm 
had  inoculated  everyone  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  His 
Grace  made  the  climactic  declaration  which  became  a  clarion  call 
to  activity : 

"I  would  rather  help  save  the  soul  of  a  kiddie  from  the  streets 
than  erect  the  finest  monument  in  Chicago" 

Since  that  memorable  day  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  has 
erected  many  monuments  in  Chicago  —  not  shafts  of  cold  stone, 
but  useful  monuments,  pulsating  with  life  and  consecrated  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Among  them  are  the  finest  monuments 
in  this  great  city,  but  of  them  all,  none  is  finer,  none  is  nobler, 
than  that  which  consists  of  the  work  done  in  behalf  of  boys. 
Through  this  work  His  Eminence  and  those  to  whom  the  task 
has  been  delegated  have  reshaped  the  destinies  and  saved  the 
souls,  not  of  one  kiddie  of  the  streets,  but  of  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands.  This  work  has  grown  far  beyond  that  intended  as  a 
means  for  helping  the  delinquent  boy.  It  has  embraced  all  boys, 
regardless  of  social  status,  for  its  purpose  is  to  build  men,  to 
assist  in  the  transition  from  youth  to  manhood  and  to  make  sure 
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that   the  Catholic  boy  of  today  will  become  the   fervent,  God- 
fearing, practical  Catholic  man  of  tomorrow. 

For  many  years  His  Eminence  has  looked  forward  each  year 
to  Christmas  week  for  the  exercise  of  his  favorite  charity  in  the 
name  of  the  Infant  Savior.  It  has  been  the  special  pleasure  of  His 
Eminence,  each  year,  to  outfit  completely,  at  his  own  expense, 
one  hundred  boys  selected  from  the  poorer  parishes  of  his  diocese. 
These  boys  are  taken  to  The  Fair  Store,  one  of  Chicago's  largest 
department  stores,  and  each  boy  is  permitted  to  select  a  com- 
plete wardrobe :  shoes,  overcoat,  suit,  stockings,  underwear,  shirt, 
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collar,  tie,  and  hat  or  cap.  After  the  boys  have  made  their  selec- 
tion, Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  K.C.S.G.,  President  of  The  Fair  Store,  acts 
as  host  to  the  happy  youngsters  at  luncheon  in  the  beautiful 
dining  room  of  The  Fair  Store. 

Christmas  is  a  day  by  institution  and  by  custom  given  over 
to  the  children,  and  His  Eminence  joins  in  helping  make  it  a 
children's  day,  but  he  does  not  limit  his  interest  in  childhood  and 
youth  to  Christmas  Day.  The  extensive  youth  program  carried 
on  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  is  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
sustained  and  unfailing  interest  in  Catholic  youth. 

As  he  first  outlined  his  boy  work,  Archbishop  Mundelein 
proposed  a  probationary  system  for  those  Catholic  boys  who 
might  be  brought  into  the  courts.  "Let  us  start  a  probationary 
system  of  our  own,"  he  urged,  "a  Big  Brother  movement  that  is 
really  worth  while.  We  will  put  up  a  home  outside  the  city, 
where  the  air  is  good,  where  the  surroundings  are  healthy,  where 
the  supervision  is  parental  and  kindly,  rather  than  corrective. 
This  institution,  or  rather  its  governing  board,  to  be  appointed 
a  probation  officer  and  to  receive  first  offenders  from  the  Juvenile 
Court,  who  are  placed  on  probation,  who  have  not  been  marked 
with  conviction  for  any  crime,  and  who  will  come  to  us  for  the 
very  same  reason  that  the  State  isolates  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  contagion. 

"I  have  always  maintained  that  we  alone  can  handle  this 
situation,  because  we  have  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
the  strayed  and  the  straying.  The  State  has  tried  it  and  failed ; 
philanthropic  and  perhaps  well-meaning  organizations  may 
attempt  it,  but  accomplish  little  or  nothing;  even  our  Sisters 
would  not  be  able.  But  the  Lord  has  given  us  religious  orders  of 
men  to  do  the  work.  If  our  Catholic  laymen  .  .  .  will  cooperate, 
I  believe  we  will  succeed  where  others  have  failed." 

The  Holy  Name  Society,  that  great  body  of  earnest  Catholic 
men  which  has  done  so  much  good  in  this  country,  offered  the 
machinery  of  its  organization  and  the  time  and  attention  of  its 
members,  that  the  Archbishop's  plan  might  be  realized.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Archdiocesan  Union  held  on  March  31,  1916,  the 
matter  was  favorably  discussed  and  a  few  days  later  the  execu- 
tive committee,  at  a  special  meeting,  announced  that  the  Society 
would  assume  the  work.  Every  branch  was  called  upon  to  appoint 
a  chairman  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Boy  Welfare  movement  and 
to  submit  the  names  of  these  chairmen  at  once. 

"We  wish  to  show  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,"  the  committee 
declared,  "that  he  has  not  put  his  confidence  in  us  in  vain.    The 
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zeal  and  Catholic  spirit  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  are  now  put  to 
a  test  and,  surely,  none  will  fail  us." 

Within  six  months  the  actual  work  was  well  under  way  and 
half  a  year  later  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  J.  McGavick,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Chicago  and  Archdiocesan  Director  of  the  Holy  Name  Society, 
was  able  to  submit  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  achieved. 

"The  need  for  your  work  is  urgent,"  Bishop  McGavick  said. 
"According  to  our  system  we  know  just  what  parishes  to  which 
the  delinquent  boys  belong.  Pastors  are  much  surprised  at  our 
reports  showing  that  so  many  boys  from  their  parishes  are  going 
into  the  courts.  As  a  result  of  this  knowledge,  there  is  growing 
up  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Catholic  boys  that  is  encouraging, 
and  the  number  of  delinquencies  is  decreasing  noticeably." 

That  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Catholic  boys  to  which  Bishop 
McGavick  referred  was  the  heart  and  keynote  of  the  entire 
project.  The  Archbishop  of  Chicago  had  displayed  his  own  zeal 
in  this  matter  months  before,  and  it  was  apparent  that  what  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  else  was  a  similar  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  laymen  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  him  that  so  much  had  been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  it  augured  well  for  the  future. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then,  the  Holy  Name 
Society  has  adhered  faithfully  to  its  task.  A  book  might  be 
written  on  this  one  phase  of  the  social  work  instituted  by  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  and  then  only  the  surface  would  be  scratched.  There 
are  columns  of  statistics  in  which  the  patient  and  understanding 
searcher  after  information  may  read  story  after  story  of  boys 
saved  from  themselves  and  from  environmental  conditions  con- 
tributory to  vice  and  crime.  Suffice  it  here  that  this  work  has 
gone  on  and  will  continue  to  go  on.  Methods  have  improved  with 
time  and  one  of  America's  most  perfect  probationary  systems  has 
been  brought  into  existence. 

Archbishop  Mundelein's  plan  for  a  home  for  underprivileged 
boys  was  not  realized  as  rapidly  as  he  had  desired.  The  war  inter- 
vened for  one  thing  and  some  projects,  including  this,  had  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  time  being.  It  was  frequently  discussed  and 
never  lost  to  view;  contributions  were  made  toward  it  and  it 
stood  out  as  a  goal  which  must  be  achieved  sooner  or  later. 

Bishop  McGavick  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Edward  F.  Hoban 
as  head  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  boy  work  in  Chicago  and  he 
furthered  the  plans  and  the  program  outlined  by  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein. When  Bishop  Hoban  was  made  Bishop  of  Rockford  in 
1928,  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil  took  over  this  important  work. 
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After  much  study  it  was  determined  to  deviate  somewhat 
from  the  original  plan  as  it  had  first  taken  form  in  the  mind 
of  the  Archbishop.  Conditions  were  changing  rapidly  and  there 
was  now  a  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  fields  which  only  a 
short  time  before  had  been  unknown  or  at  least  unexplored.  The 
commercial  development  of  aviation,  for  example,  had  opened 
up  splendid  opportunities,  and  the  growth  of  the  radio,  with 
television  promising  to  come  into  its  own  in  the  not  far  distant 
future,  beckoned  the  man  trained  along  these  lines.  These  were 
subjects  included  in  few  school  curricula  and  in  which  the  pro- 
posed school  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Chicago 
could  lead  the  way.  In  view  of  all  this  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
devote  the  training  school,  not  to  boys  who  were  probationers  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  but  to  those  from  homes  where  poverty  and 
misfortune  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  circumstances  pre- 
vent them  from  having  the  educational  advantages,  the  guidance 
and  the  wholesome  discipline  to  which  every  boy  is  entitled. 

It  was  of  the  school  as  it  had  been  conceived  in  this  light  that 
the  Cardinal-Archbishop  spoke  when,  addressing  a  rally  of  the 
Archdiocesan  Union  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  on  January  6, 
1928,  he  definitely  announced  that  within  the  next  twelve  months 
the  actual  work  of  building  this  institution  would  begin.  The 
grounds  had  already  been  acquired,  Mr.  Michael  Fitzpatrick 
having  donated  for  the  purpose  a  150-acre  tract  of  land  situated 
near  Lockport,  Illinois,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  about 
a  century. 

"It  will  please  you,"  His  Eminence  said,  "to  know  that  the 
school  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Holy  Name  Technical  School 
for  Boys.  It  is  to  have  no  State  support.  We  will  ask  for  none. 
There  ought  to  be  no  commitment  by  the  courts  to  this  institu- 
tion. The  only  entry  will  be  through  the  Big  Brothers  them- 
selves. It  will  be  their  work.  It  will  be  a  preventive  school  in 
the  sense  that  these  boys  and  youths  are  the  wards  of  the  Big 
Brothers,  who  feel  it  necessary  to  take  them  from  their  danger- 
ous surroundings  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  promising  future. 
Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years,  these  boys  will  be 
cared  for  here,  given  a  trade  and  then  afterwards  sent  back,  out 
into  the  world,  where  they  are  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
sevles,  and  in  this  way  repay  the  care  we  have  given  them  in 
this  institution. 

"So  on  this  day  we  commit  this  new  work  of  the  Holy  Name 
Technical  School  for  Boys  to  the  membership  of  this  great  Society 
of  the  Holy  Name.  Nay,  it  will  be  the  best  way  for  you  to  bring 
honor  and  glory  to  the  souls  of  others  in  Him  Whose  Name  you 
are  proud  to  honor  this  day." 


Chapter^  XXX 

CAn  Ideal  (Realized 

/HE  announcement  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
that  the  work  of  erecting  the  Holy  Name  Technical 
School  would  begin  within  a  year,  and  his  commitment 
of  the  institution  to  the  Holy  Name  Society,  gave  new 
impetus  to  the  Big  Brother  work  which  had  been  so  successfully 
conducted  over  a  period  of  years.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  the  stirring  words  of  the  Cardinal  carried  his  message  home 
with  them.  Enthusiastically,  they  passed  it  on  to  other  members 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  rally. 
The  branches  in  virtually  every  parish  began  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  additional  funds  for  the  school,  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  were  received  in  gratifying  amounts.  This  was,  as 
His  Eminence  had  said,  a  work  for  the  men,  but  many  women 
were  among  the  donors. 

For  two  years  the  Salvage  Bureau  had  largely  supported  the 
Big  Brother  work  through  the  sale  of  waste  and  cast-ofT  articles 
it  had  collected  throughout  the  city.  This  good  work  was  to 
continue  as  an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Tech- 
nical School. 

The  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  Cardinal's  declaration 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  branch  presi- 
dents and  secretaries,  held  on  January  18,  1928,  Bishop  Hoban, 
then  spiritual  director  of  the  Archdiocesan  Union,  announced 
that  Mr.  F.  G.  Lewis,  K.S.G.,  stood  ready  to  donate  one  dollar 
for  every  three  the  branches  would  raise  up  to  $100,000,  and  that 
Mr.  F.  H.  Massmann,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  and  an  ardent  worker  in  the  activities 
of  the  organization,  would  give  $5,000  outright  to  the  cause.  A 
non-Catholic,  Mr.  L.  D.  Gayton,  city  engineer,  had  given  $100, 
and  the  Very  Rev.  James  W.  Donahue,  C.S.C.,  superior  general  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  who  had  been  the  guest 
preacher  at  the  Archdiocesan  Union  rally,  returned  the  check  for 
$200  tendered  him  on  that  occasion  with  the  request  that  this 
money  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Technical  School. 

The  members  of  every  Holy  Name  branch  set  to  work  with 
a  will  and  week  by  week  the  reports  of  their  activities  evidenced 
that  progress  was  being  made.    The  work  of  building  was  soon 
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under  way  and  arrangements  were  made  to  augment  the  group 
of  Franciscan  Brothers  who  had  been  engaged  as  teachers  and 
disciplinarians,  with  a  splendid  lay  faculty  whose  members  spe- 
cialized in  teaching  the  ultramodern  technical  subjects  which 
were  to  be  offered.  The  curriculum  outlined  included  aviation 
ground  work,  radio  television,  automobile  experimentation,  metal 
and  wood  working,  electrical  work,  printing  mechanics  and  agri- 


"On  Memorial  Day,  1932,  the  first  unit  of  the  Technical  School  was  dedicated 
by  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  with  one  of  the  most  colorful  cere- 
monies ever  witnessed  in  the  Chicago  district." 
(Insert:  Mr.  Michael  Fitzpatrick  donor  of  the  150-acrc  campus.) 


culture.  The  advice  offered  long  before  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lewis  was 
to  be  followed  and  the  school  was  being  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  future  growth,  the  plan  providing  for  the  ultimate  construc- 
tion of  twelve  buildings  with  accommodations  for  500  boys. 

On  Memorial  Day,  1932,  the  first  unit  of  the  Technical  School 
was  dedicated  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal   Mundelein,  with  one 
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of  the  most  colorful  ceremonies  ever  witnessed  in  the  Chicago 
district.  This  was  held  out  of  doors,  an  altar  having  been  erected 
on  the  aviation  field  near  the  new  hangar.  During  the  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  thousands  of  spectators,  planes  flew  over- 
head, and  as  the  climax  of  the  day  a  plane  was  wheeled  from 
the  hangar  and  blessed  by  the  Cardinal.  At  this  time,  too,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Massmann,  who  had  contributed  generously  to  the  building 
fund  and  whose  interest  in  boy  work  had  been  inspiring,  was 
invested  by  the  Cardinal  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  an  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Holy  Father. 

The  point  was  stressed  that  the  Holy  Name  Technical  School 
was  not  to  be  a  penal  or  correctional  institution  in  any  way ;  but 
that  it  was  to  be  solely  for  the  benefit  of  poor  boys  whose  families 
could  not  educate  them.  That  it  would  not  only  fill  a  social  need, 
but  that  there  were  hundreds  of  boys  anxious  for  just  such  an 
educational  chance,  was  set  forth  by  the  Cardinal  during  his  dedi- 
catory address. 

"The  Holy  Name  men  .  .  .  planned  this  Technical  School 
where  some  chosen  few  of  their  boy  charges  might  obtain  the 
special  home  influences  that  a  good  Catholic  boarding  school 
gives,  together  with  the  exceptional  advantages  a  thorough  tech- 
nical training,  under  skilled  masters,  could  give  them,"  said  His 
Eminence.  "...  How  much  this  was  appreciated  by  the  boys 
themselves  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  its  opening,  applications  have  come  from  a  thou- 
sand boys  who  say  they,  too,  are  underprivileged." 

Another  of  the  worthy  ambitions  of  His  Eminence  had  been 
realized.  The  Holy  Name  Technical  School  opened  its  doors 
to  its  first  students  during  the  autumn  of  1932.  That  the  time 
is  coming  when  it  will  have  reached  its  maximum  growth,  there 
is  no  doubt.  Every  Holy  Name  branch  in  Chicago  is  working  to 
that  end,  adding  constantly  to  the  building  fund  by  many  different 
means.  Principal  among  these  are  the  subscription  campaigns 
for  The  New  World  which  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
parish  branches  and  which  add  substantially  to  the  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school.  Many  boys,  to  whom  it  has  been 
impossible  to  grant  scholarships,  profit  by  the  correspondence 
extension  courses  which  have  been  offered.  The  Technical  School 
is  in  every  way  fulfilling  the  mission  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Through  it,  and  in  other  ways,  too,  His  Eminence  has  found 
the  means  of  saving  boys  from  dangerous  surroundings,  and  in 
the  midst  of  wholesome  environment  of  fitting  them  for  the 
battle  of  life. 
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"Ambitious  sons  of  poor  families"  —  thus  have  the  students 
at  Holy  Name  Technical  School  been  described.  But  the  Big 
Brothers  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  have  not  forgotten  the  first 
care  given  into  their  hands  by  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago  eighteen 
years  ago,  which  was  to  help  and  protect  the  unfortunate  boys 
who,  coming  into  conflict  with  the  law,  became  wards  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  This  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  today 
more  than  2,000  Holy  Name  men  are  giving  personal  attention  to 
this  work.  Theirs  is  a  mission  of  reclamation,  and  it  is  carried  on 
unceasingly  in  the  police  courts,  the  Juvenile  and  Boys'  Courts, 
in  the  Criminal  Court,  at  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  at  Pon- 
tiac,  and  even  at  Joliet.  Parish  priests  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  juvenile  offenders  of  their  own  parishes  and  so  admir- 
ably has  the  system  worked  out  that  it  is  a  matter  of  prideful 
record  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  have  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Big  Brothers  have  been  reestablished  in  hon- 
orable places  in  society. 

There  are  two  more  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Big  Brother  work  and  in  which  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  is  vastly  interested.  These  are 
the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  and  the  C.  Y.  O.  Hotels.  The 
former  devotes  itself  largely  to  boys  who  have  been  in  the 
orphanages  but  who  have  passed  the  age  limit  of  these  institu- 
tions and  have  not  yet  found  their  place  in  the  world.  Originally 
the  Working  Boys'  Home,  it  was  taken  over  by  Bishop  Sheil 
a  year  ago  as  a  department  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 
The  Rev.  Vincent  Cooke,  who  as  prefect  of  St.  Mary's  Orphan- 
age at  Des  Plaines  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boy 
problem,  was  assigned  as  superintendent.  The  boys  residing  at 
the  Mission  —  there  are  about  300  of  them  —  range  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Some  of  them  are  attending  school 
with  a  view  to  fitting  themselves  for  the  more  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Others  are  learning  good  trades  or  are  serving  as  appren- 
tices in  big  business  houses.  At  the  Mission  they  are  fed,  clothed 
and  given  good  living  accommodations.  Rev.  Father  E.  J.  Kelly 
succeeded  Father  Cooke  as  superintendent  in  July,  1934. 

The  C.  Y.  O.  Hotels  are  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  Moran. 
This  apostolic  work  among  the  poor  and  homeless  boys  of  Chi- 
cago began  by  supplying  them  with  free  meals  at  a  Southwest  Side 
restaurant.  Later,  a  flat  building  was  rented  where  these  unfor- 
tunates were  given  housing,  but  this  was  soon  outgrown  and  the 
work  inaugurated  by  Father  Patrick  Maloney,  O.F.M.,  was  incor- 
porated into  the  many  C.  Y.  O.  activities.  Today  the  hotels 
occupy  seven  buildings  —  an  entire  city  block  —  formerly  the 
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mansions  of  rich  families  on  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Hundreds 
of  boys  come  under  the  kindly  guidance  of  the  C.  Y.  O.  and  it 
is  estimated  that  in  these  hotels  an  average  of  1,500  substantial 
meals  are  served  every  day.  Clothing  is  likewise  furnished  and 
every  effort  made  to  place  these  boys  in  positions. 

Nor  must  the  girls  be  forgotten.  For  these  the  Rita  Clubs 
have  been  established.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Kelly  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  and  supply  board  and 
room  at  nominal  cost  to  girls  of  small  income.  Three  Rita  Clubs 
are  in  operation  at  present,  located  North,  South  and  West.  They 
are  homes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  homes  where  the  girl  is 
in  constant  contact  with  refining  influences,  where  she  can  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  life  and  where  Holy  Mother  Church  exercises 
Her  beneficent  influence.  These  Rita  Clubs  rendered  a  special 
service  to  young  ladies  who  came  to  the  Century  of  Progress  in 
1933  and  '34.  Guests  were  met  at  the  train  by  Rita  Club  cars  and 
housed  at  the  clubs,  where  they  found  not  only  a  bed  and  meals 
but  companionship,  guidance  and  social  life  as  well. 


\/ 


'Bishop  McGavick  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Edward  F.  Hoban  as  head  of 
the  Holy  Name  Society  boy  work  in  Chicago." 


Chapter  XXXI 

cUhe  Cardinal  of  {he  (Boys 

ONG  before  he  was  named  as  Metropolitan  of  Chicago, 
the  present  Cardinal-Archbishop,  as  Auxiliary  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  manifested  his  great  interest  in 
child  welfare.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepisco- 
pacy  and  assumed  the  burdens  of  the  see  over  which  he  still  pre- 
sides, he  emphasized  this  interest  time  and  again.  Under  his 
direction  the  orphanages  of  the  Archdiocese  became  models  of 
perfection.  In  fact,  someone  has  said  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  an 
orphan  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  But  His  Grace  was  not 
content  to  rest  after  making  adequate  provision  for  those  little 
ones,  who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  must  be  cared  for  in  insti- 
tutions of  charity. 

His  love  and  sympathy  went  out  to  other  children  and  in  a 
special  way  to  that  army  of  little  boys  who  have  been  deprived 
by  death  of  their  mothers,  but  whose  fathers  are  able  to  pay  at 
least  a  modest  sum  for  their  support.  Who  would  supply  the 
mother's  place  in  the  lives  of  these  half  orphans?  Hired  nurses 
could  not  always  be  employed,  nor  are  such  nurses  always  satis- 
factory. The  Archbishop  realized  that  this  need  should  be  met 
by  a  community  of  religious  women  —  nuns  whose  only  objective 
in  life  is  to  serve  God  by  helping  those  in  need  of  assistance  — 
who  would  be  the  second  mothers  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  their 
little  charges. 

Archbishop  Mundelein  purchased  property  for  an  institution 
of  this  kind  during  the  summer  of  1916,  selecting  the  former 
Oak  Park  High  School  building  and  its  grounds  at  Lake  Street 
and  East  Avenue,  Oak  Park.  This  was  remodeled  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic  were  placed  in  charge.  The  new  school  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Quarter,  first  Bishop  of  Chicago, 
and  was  dedicated  on  October  12,  1917.  From  the  beginning, 
Archbishop  Mundelein  made  it  plain  that  this  school  was  not  to 
be  a  charitable  institution,  nor  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
operated  for  profit.  It  was  solely  for  the  benefit  of  motherless 
boys  whose  fathers  could  pay  a  nominal  amount  for  their  care, 
but  who  could  not  afford  the  higher  fees  charged  by  institutions 
which  do  expect  some  profit  for  the  service  rendered.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  excellent  school  has  solved  a  serious  difficulty  for 
many  a  perplexed  young  widower.     It  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
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several  hundred  little  lads  who  regard  the  Bishop  Quarter  School 
as  their  second  home.  In  short,  this  activity,  which  has  com- 
manded much  of  the  personal  attention  of  the  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  must  be  given  a  place  of  prime  importance 
in  his  extensive  program  of  boy  welfare  work. 

Holy  Mother  Church,  ever  solicitous  for  the  needs  of  the 
helpless  and  dependent,  is  equally  concerned  as  to  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  leading  ordinary,  normal  lives.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  Cardinal-Archbishop 
of  Chicago  was  especially  well  endowed  to  become  the  spiritual 
head  of  an  urban  people  because,  having  been  born  and  reared 
in  a  large  city,  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  urban  life  in 
all  its  phases.  He  had  shown  his  concern  for  wayward  boys,  for 
underprivileged  boys,  for  motherless  boys.  But  under  his  spir- 
itual care  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  belonging 
to  none  of  these  classes.  His  Eminence  knew  that  these  boys, 
likewise,  needed  his  paternal  care.  In  any  city  more  danglers 
threaten  the  soul  than  the  body,  and  occasions  of  sin  are  to  be 
found  on  every  hand.  Boys  must  be  kept  interested  and  busy. 
They  must  be  supplied  with  wholesome  recreation  that  will  help 
to  build  character.  His  Eminence  studied  the  program  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  was  pleased  with  the  results  accom- 
plished by  this  organization.  Four  years  ago  he  caused  a  survey 
to  be  made  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  this  organization 
had  particular  attraction  for  Catholic  boys.  The  outcome  was 
astounding,  for  it  was  learned  that  something  like  4,000  boys  who 
should  be  Catholics  were  attending  non-Catholic  churches  in  order 
to  belong  to  the  Boy  Scout  troops  which  these  churches  maintain. 

Immediately,  the  Cardinal  arranged  for  the  organization  of 
a  Catholic  division  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  and  a  Scouting  program,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Ashenden,  was  adopted  June  1,  1930.  It  was 
successful  from  the  start  and  Father  Ashenden,  with  a  zeal  that 
was  apostolic,  had  the  organization  well  on  its  way  at  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death  during  the  spring  of  1930.  Today  the 
activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts  are  directed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Chelminski,  who  has  under  his  charge  more  than  200  troops, 
numbering  8,500  Scouts.  These  lads  follow  the  regular  Boy  Scout 
program  with  an  interesting  and  effective  addition  in  the  form 
of  an  annual  spiritual  retreat.  Three  of  these  retreats  have  been 
held,  two  at  Mayslake  in  1932  and  1933,  and  one  at  St.  Viator's 
in  1934,  with  an  average  of  1,000  boys  in  attendance. 

That  mighty  oaks  from  tiny  acorns  grow,  is  an  old  and  a  true 
saying.      It   applies   particularly    to  the   Catholic   Boy   Scouts  of 
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Chicago,  for  the  mustering  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  was  really  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
a  vastly  larger  organization  for  youths  —  both  boys  and  girls  — 
of  all  ages,  which  is  known  as  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 
Like  so  much  of  the  boy  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Arch- 
diocesce  of  Chicago,  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  looks  to 
the  Holy  Name  Society  as  its  sponsor  and  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  Sheil  as  its  inspirer  and  leader.  Cardinal  Mundelein 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  about  when  he  gave  this  important 
task  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Sheil,  than  whom  no  more  under- 
standing leader  of  boys  could  be  found. 

The  Cardinal-Archbishop  laid  down  a  precept  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization.  It  is :  "Adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  recreation  so  adequate,  interesting  and  attractive  that 
youth  will  have  a  desire  to  participate  in  none  other."  It  is  likely 
that  this  precept  was  first  enunciated  on  that  June  morning  of 
1930  when,  at  a  conference  with  Bishop  Sheil,  His  Eminence  dele- 
gated the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago  to  effect  an  organization 
of  the  youth  of  the  Archdiocese,  and  to  shape  a  program  which 
would  measure  up  to  this  ideal.  A  staff  of  boy  experts  was  im- 
mediately recruited,  pastors  of  parishes  were  interested  in  the 
work  and  C.  Y.  O.  units  were  brought  into  existence  in  all  parts 
of  Chicago  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  the  Archdiocese.  Unem- 
ployment retreats  were  important  among  the  pioneer  activities  of 
the  organization,  vacation  schools  were  founded,  bands,  glee 
clubs  and  orchestras  were  started  on  every  side.  An  exact  system 
was  used  in  the  organization  of  the  parish  units  and  this  good 
work  still  goes  on.  Study  clubs  are  maintained  under  C.  Y.  O. 
auspices  and  are  largely  attended,  but  it  is  likely  that  if  one  were 
to  ask  the  question :  "What  is  the  most  popular  of  all  C.  Y.  O. 
activities?"  a  mighty  chorus  would  answer:  "The  athletic  pro- 
gram." This  is  a  day  when  interest  in  athletics  of  all  kinds  is 
keen,  and  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation to  give  the  Catholic  young  people  of  Chicago  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  and  enjoy  sports  under  Catholic  direction 
and  in  wholesome  surroundings.  The  home  parish  is  the  primary 
unit  of  athletic  competition.  Parish  teams  form  sectional  leagues 
in  which  they  work  for  local  championships.  The  winners  meet 
other  sectional  winners  in  divisional  competition  and  finally  the 
survivors  of  these  meet  to  determine  the  Archdiocesan  champion- 
ship. 

During  1933-34,  about  9,000  players  participated  in  baseball; 
10,000  in  basketball;  2,000  in  boxing;  1,200  in  track  and  field 
sports ;  900  in  swimming,  and  500  in  golf.    The  basketball  league 
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of  the  C.  Y.  0.  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  500 
teams  of  boys  and  girls  taking  part  in  its  competitions.  And  what 
is  more,  this  competition  is  spreading  beyond  the  geographical 
confines  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  for  so  successful  has 
been  the  Catholic  Youth  movement  here  that  other  dioceses  have 
adopted  its  plan  and  program,  and  last  January  a  meeting,  to 
which  about  twenty  dioceses  sent  representatives,  was  held  at 
San  Francisco  to  effect  a  national  organization.  His  Excellency, 
the  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  who  had  brought  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  of  Chicago  to  a  place  of  country-wide  prom- 
inence, was  elected  national  director  of  the  new  organization 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  hold  this  position  for  life. 

There  is  every  indication  that  this  movement,  launched  by 
Cardinal  Mundelein  as  a  safeguard  (and  safety  valve)  for  the 
youth  of  his  own  Archdiocese,  will  have  spread,  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  to  every  diocese  of  the  country.  Today 
more  than  200,000  boys  and  girls  are  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  in  Chicago  alone.  This  is  only  an  index  of 
the  gigantic  army  of  young  Catholics  who  will  enjoy  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  this  organization  when  it  has  achieved  full 
growth  as  a  national  body. 

Although  the  primary  units  of  the  C.  Y.  O.  in  Chicago  are 
located  in  the  parishes,  the  organization  has  a  central  head- 
quarters, occupying  three  floors  of  a  modern  building  at  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Congress  Street.  Here  the  Rev.  Louis  F.  Kroeck, 
who  has  succeeded  the  Rev.  Gerald  Scanlan  as  director  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  has  his  office,  and  here  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  members  of  the  staff  who  aid  him  in  adminis- 
tering its  affairs  and  maintaining  its  various  departments.  Father 
Kroeck  is  keenly  interested  in  every  phase  of  C.  Y.  O.  activity  and 
exerts  a  splendid  influence  over  the  thousands  of  boys  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  His  subordinates  are  all  experts  in  their 
fields. 

At  the  C.  Y.  O.  headquarters  there  is  a  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium, and  here  boxing  bouts,  attended  by  1,000  spectators  on 
the  average,  are  held  on  Thursday  nights.  It  should  be  understood 
that  all  athletic  competition  is  classified,  the  teams  representing 
the  "lights"  and  the  "heavies"  being  kept  strictly  within  their 
respective  classes.  Participants  are  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  for  the  organization  includes  a  medical  and  dental 
department  in  charge  of  skilled  practitioners.  These  depart- 
ments are  at  the  service  not  only  of  those  participating  in  ath- 
letics, but  likewise  of  those  residing  at  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  and  the  C.  Y.  O.  Hotels. 
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Bishop  Sheil  has  outlined  what  he  calls  the  "three-point 
plan,"  consisting  of  the  mental,  spiritual  and  physical  development 
of  the  Catholic  youth  of  Chicago.  The  study  clubs,  the  musical 
programs  and  other  intellectual  pursuits  have  all  contributed  to 
the  mental  uplift  of  C.  Y.  O.  members,  but  the  scholarship  depart- 
ment has  been  most  important.  Winners  of  certain  events  are 
given  scholarships  at  any  Catholic  school  or  college  they  may 
select  and  508  boys  are  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
Three  of  the  C.  Y.  O.  boxing  champions  are  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Hundreds  of  young  persons  are  gaining  a  splendid  knowl- 
edge of  music  through  membership  in  the  bands  and  orchestras. 
The  retreats  have  had  a  splendid  effect  in  the  moral  development 
of  the  boys,  who  are  constantly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
real  man,  the  manly  man,  is  the  God-fearing  man  who  practices 
his  religion  meticulously.  Every  facility  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  these  boys  that  will  enable  them  to  receive  the  sacraments, 
even  to  having  confessors  at  the  C.  Y.  O.  Center  on  Saturday 
afternoons  when  the  boys  come  there  to  play. 

The  Catholic  Youth  Organization  has,  during  its  short  exist- 
ence, measured  up  to  every  hope  expressed  by  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein  on  those  many  occasions  when  he  has  spoken  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  boy  work.  Again,  it  seems  fitting  to  quote  his 
never-to-be-forgotten  utterance  :  ("Two  Crowded  Years,  Selected 
Addresses  of  the  Most  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein,"  [1918], 
p.  185)  :  "I  would  rather  help  save  the  soul  of  a  kiddie  from  the 
streets  than  erect  the  finest  monument  in  Chicago."  His  Emi- 
nence has,  through  his  several  boy  welfare  programs,  saved  the 
souls  of  countless  boys.  He  has  rescued  boys  "of  the  streets" 
and  he  has  rescued  still  more  boys  "from  the  streets."  Deservedly 
he  has  been  acclaimed  "the  Cardinal  of  the  Poor."  He  is  likewise 
"the  Cardinal  of  the  Boys." 


Ckapter-  XXXII 

cUhe  Woman  Valiant 


HEN  all  the  apostles  save  one  had  fled,  a  little  group 
of  women  bravely  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  After 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  began  on  earth,  women  were  prominently 
identified  with  its  activities.  They  were  to  keep  silent  in  the 
churches,  as  St.  Paul  said ;  that  is,  they  were  not  to  receive  holy 
orders,  they  were  not  to  administer  the  sacraments  or  to  preach, 
but  they  were  to  serve,  to  be  the  auxiliaries  of  the  bishops,  the 
priests  and  the  deacons.  From  those  earliest  times  those  of  the 
devout  female  sex  have  played  their  parts  in  the  promotion  of 
religion.  Some  have  consecrated  themselves  entirely  to  this 
work  as  nuns,  but  the  most  of  them  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  world  as  makers  of  homes  and  mothers  of  families.  But 
throughout  the  centuries  the  influence  of  womankind  in  matters 
religious  has  been  potent,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  their  ardor,  their  tireless  activity,  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  has  long  been  fortunate  in  its 
women's  organizations.  They  have  been  many  and  varied  and 
to  them  may  be  traced  the  beginnings  and  the  accomplishments 
of  numberless  worthy  works.  When  Cardinal  Mundelein  came 
to  Chicago  as  its  Archbishop  he  laid  stress  upon  the  value  of 
organization.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  expected  Catholic  organi- 
zations to  prove  themselves  by  their  works,  and  to  different 
organizations  he  assigned  different  tasks  which  would  aid  in 
building  up  and  sustaining  those  multitudinous  activities  which 
the  Archbishop,  by  reason  of  his  office,  must  launch  and  of  which 
he  must  be  the  leader.  There  were  many  organizations  of 
women,  each  serving  a  useful  purpose,  but  what  was  lacking  was 
a  central  organization  which  would  be  mater  and  caput  of  the 
others,  through  which  the  separate  units  could,  when  occasion 
demanded,  be  united  as  a  whole,  to  work  with  a  single  purpose 
and  without  duplication  of  effort. 

The  Archbishop  realized  this  need,  as  did  many  of  the  women 
themselves,  but  it  was  not  until  1930  that  the  time  seemed  ripe 
for  the  union  of  all  the  women's  organizations  into  one  arch- 
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diocesan  council.  In  this  great  achievement  The  New  World, 
official  organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  was  to  have  a  prom- 
inent part,  and  it  was  a  letter  written  to  The  New  World  which 
proved  to  be  an  acorn  from  which  a  mighty  oak  has  sprung. 
This  letter  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a  central  organization  to 
be  composed  of  all  the  women's  clubs  and  societies  of  the  arch- 
diocese. Its  practicality  appealed  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Rowan, 
news  editor  of  The  New  World,  and  he  printed  it.  Other  letters 
followed  and  these,  too,  were  printed.  Then  Father  Rowan  set 
to  work  and  active  promotion  of  the  plan  was  begun. 

Leaders  of  many  women's  groups  were  interviewed  by  The 
New  World  and  these  were  all  favorable  to  the  project.  They 
pointed  out  that  while  the  various  organizations  as  individual 
units  had  been  able  to  accomplish  much  good,  still  greater  good 
would  result  if  they  were  organized  under  diocesan  supervision, 
thus  forming  a  single  organization  which  would  be  of  prime 
importance  to  Catholic  womanhood. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  August  16,  1930,  which 
was  attended  by  about  200  women,  representative  of  virtually 
every  women's  organization  in  the  archdiocese.  The  guest  of 
honor  on  this  occasion  was  the  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop.  His  Excellency,  representing  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
did  not  attend  this  meeting  with  any  idea  of  urging  the  women 
to  organize.  Rather,  he  came  that  the  women  might  convince  him 
of  their  own  desire  to  effect  a  centralized  organization.  There 
was  no  lack  of  this  desire  on  their  part,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
by  one  of  their  speakers  that  through  such  an  amalgamation  of 
forces  the  means  could  be  found  to  offset  vicious  non-Catholic 
propaganda ;  to  give  its  members  a  wider  grasp  on  their  prob- 
lems;  to  hear  noted  speakers  on  questions  of  vital  interest;  to 
form  Catholic  thought  and  opinion ;  to  discuss  problems  common 
to  Church  and  country ;  to  cooperate  with  civic  agencies  and 
other  clubs  and  to  form  the  basis  of  united  Catholic  Action. 

In  his  own  address,  Bishop  Sheil  paid  tribute  to  the  women 
who,  he  declared,  "had  brought  to  a  head  what  we  have  long 
dreamed  of."  The  Bishop  told  his  auditors  that  the  Cardinal 
approved  the  proposed  organization,  that  His  Eminence  had 
appointed  him  to  stay  with  it  and  that  he  and  Father  Rowan  would 
work  with  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  the  Federation, 
not  only  giving  it  what  time  they  could  spare  but  making  time 
when  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
He  spoke  of  the  value  of  organization  and  declared  that  through 
it  "the  Church  will  expand  and  grow,  bringing  the  ray  of  truth 
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into  thousands  of  lives  and  instilling  that  hope  which  only  Cath- 
olic Truth  can  bring  to  those  who  are  wavering  and  waiting." 
His  Excellency  expressed  the  hope  of  the  Cardinal  that  the  dream 
of  a  Federation  would  come  true,  adding  in  conclusion  that  "His 
Eminence  needs  you;  he  wants  you;  he  blesses  you." 

Even  before  the  Archdiocesan  Federation  of  Women  was 
completely  organized,  the  societies  which  were  to  compose  its 
membership  had  made  the  first  move  toward  a  united  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  diocese.  This  was  the  assumption,  at  the  behest  of 
Bishop  Sheil  and  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Cardinal,  of  the 
duty  of  looking  after  many  of  the  details  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  archdiocese. 
October  25,  1930,  was  the  date  selected  for  this  event,  and  it  was 
known  that  its  observance  would  consist  of  two  programs,  one 
religious,  the  other  civic.  At  the  religious  exercises  of  the  day, 
which  were  to  include  a  solemn  pontifical  high  Mass  to  be  cele- 
brated by  Bishop  Sheil,  His  Eminence  was  to  assist  in  cappa  magna. 
The  Rev.  Timothy  Rowan,  who  had  been  named  as  moderator  of 
the  Federation,  was  to  preach  the  sermon.  The  Federation  of 
Women  assumed  complete  charge  of  the  banquet  which  was  to  be 
the  principal  event  of  the  civic  celebration  and  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  jubilee  day,  with  Cardinal  Mundelein  as 
principal  speaker. 

With  the  smoothness  of  a  well-oiled  machine  the  plans 
formulated  were  carried  into  effect.  At  the  Cathedral  on  the  day 
of  the  jubilee  all  the  pews,  except  those  occupied  by  the  clergy, 
were  reserved  for  women.  The  banquet  in  the  evening  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Chicago 
and  His  Eminence,  although  declaring  that  during  his  years  in 
the  priesthood  and  the  episcopacy  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
handle  organizations  of  men  and  boys  rather  than  those  of  women, 
proved  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  women's  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  and  to  the  good  that  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  newly  formed  Archdiocesan  Federation. 

"The  Catholic  woman  in  the  home,"  His  Eminence  said,  "the 
Christian  wife  and  mother,  is  a  beautiful  picture.  She  is  the  ideal 
of  the  artist,  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  boast  of  the  Scrip- 
tural writer  ...  As  much  as  in  past  ages,  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  these  days  of  shrunken  families  and  vicious  birth  control  prac- 
tices, 'the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world'  holds  true. 
But  even  more  so  would  this  be  true  were  this  great  army  of 
mothers  a  unified  and  organized  body.  Were  there  harmony  and 
solidarity  among  the  400,000  Catholic  women  in  this  diocese,  a 
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"The  first  charter  session  of  the  Council  on  February  12,  1931,  was  also  the 

ninth  anniversary  of  the  Coronation  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  and 

also   the  day  selected  for  the  inauguration  and  first  world-wide   broadcast 

from  the  Vatican  City  radio  station  HVJ." 


unit  like  an  army  in  battle,  they  would  be  invincible,  they  could 
accomplish  anything,  they  could  carry  any  cause  to  victory." 

If  there  had  been  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  probability 
or  possibility  of  bringing  into  being  a  centralized  women's  organi- 
zation it  was  dissipated  now.  Cardinal  Mundelein  had  supplied 
new  inspiration,  he  had  pointed  out  a  worth-while  objective,  he 
had  built  a  foundation  of  confidence  for  the  future.  About  a  month 
after  the  observance  of  the  jubilee  —  on  November  14,  to  be 
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exact  —  the  first  definite  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
women  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  was  taken  when  delegates 
from  150  units  of  Catholic  women  met  to  hear  the  organization 
committee  present  the  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws.  These 
were  unanimously  adopted  and  it  was  decided  to  call  the  organiza- 
tion the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago. The  New  World  was  chosen  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Council. 

A  most  auspicious  event  took  place  on  February  12,  1931. 
It  was,  to  begin  with,  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  the  Pope  of  Catholic  Action.  For 
that  reason  it  was  selected  months  in  advance  for  the  date  of  the 
first  charter  session  of  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  In  selecting  the  day  the  directors  did 
not  perceive  the  directing  hand  of  Divine  Providence.  By  a 
blessed  coincidence  February  12,  1931,  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  had  also  been 
selected  for  the  inauguration  and  first  world-wide  broadcast  from 
the  Vatican  City  radio  station,  HVJ. 

The  charter  session  of  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  was 
to  be  an  all-day  program  with  3,500  Catholic  women  in  attend- 
ance. The  session  opened  in  the  Eighth  Street  Theatre,  where 
an  immense  radio  receiving  set  had  been  installed  on  the  stage, 
so  that  none  of  the  women  in  attendance  would  miss  the  historic 
pronouncement  of  the  Great  Father  of  Christendom.  The  theatre 
was  filled  and  hundreds  gathered  in  the  lobby,  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  corridors  of  the  adjoining  Stevens  Hotel,  where  the  lunch- 
eon and  afternoon  sessions  were  held.  Papers  on  many  phases 
of  Catholic  activity  were  presented  by  priests  who  had  been 
chosen  because  of  their  experience  in  the  fields  of  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  and  welfare  work,  and  these  papers  were 
thoroughly  discussed  by  those  in  attendance.  After  the  midday 
luncheon,  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Sheil,  who  had  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  morning  session,  read  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein  in  which  His  Eminence  told  of  the  splendid  work  which 
volunteers  had  done  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Charities.  He  sug- 
gested the  field  of  child  welfare  as  an  excellent  one  to  which  the 
women  of  the  archdiocese  could  devote  themselves  and  which 
would  result  in  immeasurable  good. 

"His  Eminence  has  outlined  what  might  be  done  in  looking 
after  the  dependent  child  and  the  abandoned  infant,"  said  Bishop 
Sheil.  "We  can  look  into  the  future  and  see  the  vast  army  of 
Catholic  women,  in  response  to  the  call  for  Catholic  Action  made 
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"On  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1933,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  Amleto  Giovanni  Cicognani,  was  guest  of  honor 
*  *  *  and  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  woman's  place  in  Catholic  Action." 


by  His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  marching  under  the  canopy  of  blue  of 
our  Blessed  Mother,  her  arms  full  of  roses  of  charity  to  fall  on 
the  poor  and  desolate.  We  must  strive  to  pay,  by  helping  the 
poor  and  neglected,  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Him  Who  has  done 
all  for  us,  and  Who  will  reward  with  a  crown  of  imperishable 
glory  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  which  is  the 
destiny  of  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago." 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  charter  session 
was  the  reading  of  the  paper  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  Raphael  J.  Ashenden,  whose  sudden  death 
had  occurred  just  a  short  time  before  the  day  set  for  the  meeting. 
Father  Ashenden's  message  was  a  plea  to  the  women  of  the 
archdiocese  to  lend  their  united  efforts  to  the  field  of  social 
welfare  work.    This  was  a  field  he  had  himself  known  well,  for 
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he  was  director  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and  to  it  he 
had  brought  a  heart  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  zeal.  Infant  wel- 
fare, child  welfare,  a  thousand  channels  of  social  usefulness  had 
been  cited  by  Father  Ashenden  as  activities  to  which  women 
could  profitably  devote  themselves. 

"The  epitome  of  women's  social  duties,"  the  deceased  priest 
had  written,  "may  be  summed  up  briefly  and  adequately  in  three 
comprehensive  words  that  came  from  the  lips  of  our  late  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Pius  X,  and  that  may  well  be  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  upon  the  banner  of  this  Chicago  Council  of  Catholic 
Women.  These  words  are,  'religious  education,  charity,  sacri- 
fice.' These  express  perfectly  the  threefold  idea  of  woman's  social 
activity.  Yours  is  a  mission  of  religion  through  the  diffusion  of 
religious  education,  giving  the  world  its  sublime  lessons  of 
Catholic  truth  and  virtue,  both  by  word  and  example." 

That  charter  session,  held  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago, 
has  not  been  forgotten.  The  enthusiasm  it  inspired  has  been 
lasting.  It  had  scarcely  adjourned  before  the  Catholic  Daughters 
of  America,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
volunteered  to  become  the  active  auxiliary  of  St.  Mary's  Training 
School  at  Des  Plaines.  Other  organizations  have  given  their 
support  to  various  works  which  exemplify  that  love  of  neighbor 
upon  which  Our  Lord  laid  stress  during  the  days  of  His  earthly 
ministry.  The  charter  session  has  had  its  counterparts  every  year 
in  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  Council,  and  these  have  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  His  Eminence,  who  has,  on  each  of 
these  occasions,  brought  to  the  women  a  message  of  paternal 
advice,  of  hopefulness  and  of  gratitude.  The  organization  has 
been  outstanding  in  its  loyalty  toward  all  diocesan  projects.  It 
has  established  itself  on  a  businesslike  basis  with  a  downtown 
office  and  headquarters  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  James  C.  Curry, 
the  present  executive  director  of  the  Council,  who  took  up  the 
work  so  efficiently  done  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Barrett  as  executive 
director.  Father  Barrett,  in  addition  to  acting  as  director  of 
the  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  was  also  diocesan  director  of 
hospitals.  The  growth  of  the  Council  required  that  the  director 
be  in  a  position  to  give  his  full  time  to  this  important  work.  In 
the  meantime  Father  Barrett  found  his  hospital  duties  demand- 
ing more  and  more  of  his  time  and  he  was  relieved  of  his  duties 
in  the  Council. 

On  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1933,  His  Excellency,  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Amleto  Giovanni  Cicognani,  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States,  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  Annual 
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Fall  Luncheon  of  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  and  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  woman's 
part  in  the  program  of  His  Holiness  for  Catholic  Action. 

The  work  which  the  Council  of  Catholic  Women  is  destined 
to  do  has  only  begun.  There  is  a  vast  field  awaiting  in  which 
the  women  can  labor  and  where  they  may  garner  an  abundant 
harvest.  On  several  occasions  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  has 
cited  the  splendid  work  which  the  men  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  have  accomplished,  especially  during  these  days  of  depres- 
sion, when  the  demands  on  Christian  charity  have  been  heavier 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  archdiocese.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  women  of  the  arch- 
diocese will  become  the  agents  of  a  comparable  work. 

In  the  program  of  Catholic  Action  visioned  by  His  Eminence, 
there  is  a  definite  and  important  field  for  the  activity  of  the 
Catholic  woman.  How  well  His  Eminence  understood  the  prob- 
lems of  the  home  and  family  is  touchingly  and  practically  shown 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Lewis  Memorial  Maternity  Hospital, 
which  will  be  recorded  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

It  is  the  hope  of  His  Eminence  that  every  woman  of  the 
archdiocese  will  affiliate  herself  with  the  Council.  When  that 
day  dawns,  when  this  dream  of  His  Eminence  is  fully  realized, 
it  will  indeed  be  a  time  of  rejoicing.  It  will  be  the  day  of  "the 
woman  valiant." 


Chapter-  XXXIII 

CAn  Apo&le  ofAtiion 

JATHOLIC  ACTION  has  been  the  watchword  of  the  reign 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XL  This  pontiff,  zealous  for 
everything  that  contributes  to  the  greater  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  that  elevates  man  above  the  sordid  and 
material  things  of  earth  and  fixes  his  thoughts  upon  the  more 
important  things  of  the  spirit,  has  times  without  number  issued 
the  call  for  Catholic  Action.  It  has  been  a  movement  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  arousing  an  enthusiasm 
which,  if  not  so  spectacular  in  its  manifestations,  has  been  more 
constructive  in  its  results  than  were  the  Crusades  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Again  the  old  cry  has  rung  out  and  men  of  every  rank 
and  station  have  been  thrilled  with  the  magic  words :  "God  Wills 
It." 

This  movement  of  Catholic  Action  has  known  no  limitations, 
it  has  followed  no  set  program,  but  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  anything  that  will  arouse  devotion,  that  will  counteract 
baneful  influences,  that  will  discourage  the  laxity  of  neopaganism, 
that  will  elevate  the  heart  to  God  and  will  put  into  practice  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  as  these  were  enunciated  by 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  And  nowhere  throughout 
the  world  has  there  been  a  more  potent  exemplification  of  Cath- 
olic Action  than  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein. 

In  previous  chapters  of  this  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  there  have  been  brought  to  view  scores 
of  undertakings  to  which  this  Prince  of  the  Church  has  set  his 
consecrated  hands.  Many  of  these  at  first  glance  may  have 
seemed  material,  but  viewed  in  the  right  light  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  of  them  had  but  one  goal,  and  this  the  advancement  of  religion. 
Many  beautiful  buildings  have  been  created;  many  schools  and 
hospitals  and  asylums  have  been  founded ;  the  spires  of  great 
churches  have  pointed  towards  heaven ;  the  poor  have  received 
ministration;  city,  state  and  nation  have  profited.  The  methods, 
the  system,  the  organization  of  what  men  call  "big  business"  have 
been  invoked,  but  this  to  a  single  end  —  that  God  might  be 
glorified,  that  man  mig-ht  be  spiritualized,  in  short,  that  the  high- 
est ideals  of  Christianity  might  be  realized  through  what  Pope 
Pius  XI  has  called  "Catholic  Action." 
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As  we  study  the  charity  program  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  we 
must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  how  important  a  part  these 
works  of  mercy  play  in  his  platform  of  Catholic  Action.  He 
voiced  this  sentiment  on  December  13,  1931,  when,  addressing  a 
mass  gathering  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  he  said: 

"...  The  Church  calls  on  its  laymen,  appeals  to  their 
charity,  their  love  of  neighbor,  and  behold  an  army  is  ready  to 
do  its  bidding.  All  volunteers,  no  conscripts,  no  paid  agents;  and 
the  aid,  the  money  that  is  proffered  by  our  fellow  citizens  for 
the  purpose,  they  bring  it  to  those  in  need,  quietly,  orderly,  con- 
scientiously, economically.  .  .  .  We  have  heard  of  the  layman's 
apostolate,  there  it  is.  .  .  .  We  speak  of  Catholic  Action.  There 
it  is;  real  organization,  real  action,  not  talk,  windy  discussion, 
arguments  that  lead  nowhere.  'See  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another,'  was  what  the  pagans  of  ancient  Rome  said  of  our 
first  Christians.  'See  how  these  Catholics  love  one  another,'  is 
the  verdict  that  must  come  from  modern-day  American  pagans 
concerning  our  Catholic  men,  who,  after  the  hard  day's  work,  go 
out  to  do  a  Samaritan's  duty  in  the  cold,  foodless  homes  which 
they  visit." 

Thus  in  a  few  simple  words  His  Eminence  has  painted  a 
vivid  picture  of  one  phase  of  Catholic  Action.  But  behind  all  this 
there  was  something  of  which,  in  his  modesty,  he  did  not  speak. 
And  this,  the  example  set  by  himself,  the  inspiration  emanating 
from  his  own  zeal,  the  forethought  which  he  exercised  in  order 
that  those  coming  under  his  spiritual  care  should  become  Cath- 
olic minded.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  is  Catholic  minded  is 
at  the  same  time  instinctively  Catholic,  and  it  is  only  from 
instinctive  Catholicity  that  Catholic  Action,  in  its  truest  and  most 
vital  sense,  springs.  Let  us,  then,  examine  into  those  religious 
works  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  to  which  we  may  trace  that  Catholic 
mindedness  which  has  given  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  its 
impetus  to  carry  through  a  vast  program  of  Catholic  Action. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Catholic  Church  has  linked  the 
supernatural  with  the  natural.  It  has  utilized  man's  idea  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  as  a  means  of  paying  homage  to  God. 
This  has  found  expression  in  the  erection  of  splendid  churches, 
temples  in  which  the  Eucharistic  God  may  find  a  dwelling  as 
suitable  as  any  which  man  could  possibly  create,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  will  inspire  God's  human  creatures  to  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  Creator.  Nothing  is  more  conducive 
to  a  lack  of  faith  than  is  a  lack  of  churches,  and,  realizing  this, 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  since  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Cathe- 
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dral  of  the  Holy  Name,  has  exerted  every  effort  that  there  should 
be  no  such  lack  within  his  diocese. 

As  was  set  forth  early  in  this  work,  no  diocese  in  the  world 
has  enjoyed  such  phenomenal  growth  as  has  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  But  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  adequately  kept  pace  with 
that  growth  by  the  erection  of  new  parishes,  the  building  of  new 
churches,  schools  and  rectories,  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  churches  in  old  established  parishes  and  the  building  of 
new  churches  in  parishes  where  these  became  necessary.  As  a 
result  of  this  watchfulness,  eighty-eight  new  parishes  have  been 
established  in  the  archdiocese  since  1916.  Seventy-three  new 
combination  buildings  (church  and  school)  have  been  erected  and 
sixty-eight  new  churches  have  been  built.  These,  which  merely 
indicate  the  increase  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  would  in  them- 
selves make  a  diocese  of  considerable  size.  A  total  of  more 
than  six  hundred  buildings  for  religious,  educational,  charitable 
and  welfare  work  were  erected  in  the  archdiocese  under  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Mundelein. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  this  chapter  to  go  into  the 
details  of  what  may  be  called  the  building  plan  of  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein's  Catholic  Action  program,  but  a  summary  of  this  plan 
is  not  out  of  place.  Directly  or  indirectly,  His  Eminence  is 
responsible  for  the  following  institutions  and  foundations,  all 
contributory  to  the  cause  of  religion  within  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago : 

New  convents,  64;  new  grammar  schools,  68;  rectories,  125; 
new  universities,  colleges  and  high  schools  for  boys,  17;  new 
colleges  and  high  schools  for  girls,  14;  perpetual  adoration 
chapels,  3;  homes  for  backward  girls,  1 ;  new  cemeteries,  3;  high 
schools  for  colored  girls,  1 ;  churches  enlarged,  8 ;  new  gymnasiums 
and  auditoriums,  6;  homes  for  the  aged,  2;  orphanages,  5;  mon- 
asteries and  novitiates  for  men,  12;  mother  houses  and  novitiates 
for  women,  7;  homes  for  women  and  girls,  6;  homes  for  men 
and  boys,  11;  technical  schools,  1;  houses  of  retreat  for  the 
laity,  4;  hospitals  and  nurses'  homes,  17;  organizations,  12;  homes 
for  unemployed  men,  1;  summer  camps,  2;  summer  villas  for 
theological  students,  1.  These  statistics  include  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake  and  the  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary. 
School  buildings  totaling  more  than  200  easily  outstrip  all  other 
classes  of  buildings  in  this  list. 

Splendid  churches  may  be  an  inspiration  to  religion,  but  the 
heart  of  religion  is  prayer.  Since    the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
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religious  orders,  both  men  and  women,  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  the  purpose  of  meditation  and  prayer,  thus  bringing  down 
God's  graces  upon  mankind  and  atoning  vicariously  for  those  who 
are  neglectful  of  the  worship  which  every  creature  owes  to  his 
Creator.  Perhaps  the  first  plan  that  Cardinal  Mundelein  made 
for  his  new  diocese  after  receiving  word  of  his  appointment  as 
Archbishop  of  Chicago  was  that  there  should  be  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  see  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  perpetual  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Within  a  few  months  after  his  enthrone- 
ment he  visited  the  Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  in  Laflin  Street 
and  told  these  Daughters  of  St.  Francis  of  his  desire  that  they 
should  institute  in  their  chapel,  perpetual  adoration  of  Jesus 
Hostia,  an  adoration  which  should  continue  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  This  is  one  of  the  privileges  granted  the  Poor  Clares  and 
the  Archbishop  asked  them  to  give  his  request  prayerful  con- 
sideration before  giving  him  their  final  answer.  This  was  done 
and  the  community  decided  in  favor  of  the  plan.  As  a  result  a 
new  chapel  was  built  for  the  purpose,  the  cornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  on  October  14,  1917.  This  chapel  was  dedicated  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  June  13,  1918,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  the  devoted  nuns  of  the  Second  Order  of  St.  Francis 
have  kept  continual  watch  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed 
upon  the  altar,  pleading  for  sinners  and  begging  God's  blessing 
upon  the  Church  in  general  and  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  in 
particular. 

Another  great  Eucharistic  work  was  inaugurated  by  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein  early  in  his  regime  when  he  gave  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Chicago,  for  years  a  center  of  devotion  for  the 
French-speaking  people  of  the  city,  into  the  charge  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  society  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  consecrated  to  Eucharistic  devotion.  Here,  too,  perpetual 
adoration  was  established  and  what  was  once  a  small  parish 
church  has  become  a  city-wide  shrine.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  have  done  in  Chicago  what  they  had  previously 
done  in  Montreal,  Quebec  and  New  York.  They  have  formed 
societies  of  lay  persons  dedicated  to  Eucharistic  devotion,  these 
including  an  organization  of  men  who  give  one  night  a  month 
to  nocturnal  adoration.  This  work  has  continued  at  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  since  May,  1918. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters  that  Cardinal 
Mundelein  has  spared  no  effort  or  pains  that  would  serve  to  give 
the  archdiocese  a  holy  and  learned  priesthood.  He  has  fostered 
by  every  possible  means  his  training  schools  of  priests,  Quigley 
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Preparatory  Seminary  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake. 
It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  his  own  great  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  that  His  Eminence  should  desire  a  chapel  of 
perpetual  adoration  closely  affiliated  with  the  seminary  where 
nuns  would  devote  themselves  to  the  holy  task  of  praying  con- 
stantly for  the  seminarians  and  for  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese. 
With  this  objective,  His  Eminence  decided  to  establish  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake,  choosing  these  holy  women  from  the  Community  at 
Clyde,  Missouri,  where,  since  1875,  they  have  practiced  perpetual 
adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  should  have  a 
permanent  memorial  of  the  Twenty-eighth  International  Eucha- 
ristic  Congress  which  was  held  here  in  1926.  It  is  equally  appro- 
priate that  this  memorial  should  be  located  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  where  the  closing  services  of  the  Congress, 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  carried  in  triumphal  procession,  were 
held.  That  such  a  memorial  should  be  erected  was  the  desire  of 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  and  this  was  in  the  mind  of  His  Eminence 
when  he  decided  to  found  a  chapel  of  perpetual  adoration  at  the 
Seminary.  Here  the  spirit  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ  dwelling  among  His  children  of  earth  beneath  the 
sacramental  veil,  is  continued  and  will  be  continued  in  perpetuity. 

This  new  convent  was  opened  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
June  7,  1928,  His  Eminence  celebrating  the  first  Mass  in  the 
chapel  and  later  blessing  the  house.  This  chapel  has  been  a  source 
of  spiritual  inspiration  for  hundreds  of  seminarians  who,  despite 
the  strict  schedule  to  which  they  must  adhere,  find  time,  often 
between  classes,  to  make  visits  of  adoration  to  this  hallowed  spot. 
Someone,  writing  in  Emmanuel,  the  official  organ  of  the  Priests' 
Eucharistic  League,  has  quoted  the  prayer  of  the  Venerable 
Father  Olier,  founder  of  the  great  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  education  of  priests.  "Help  me  to  form  priests 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  he  prayed ;  "priests  who  bear  within 
themselves  the  devotion  toward  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  is 
due  that  Sacred  Mystery."  The  same  prayer  comes  from  the  heart 
of  Cardinal  Mundelein  and  constantly  it  is  wafted  towards 
Heaven  by  those  silent  adorers  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  who 
throughout  the  long  hours  of  day  and  night  keep  their  vigil  before 
the  altar  of  the  Adoration  Chapel  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake. 

Another  great  work  of  charity  and  religion  fostered  by 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  and  holding  prominent  place  in  the  religious 


"No  work  of  Cardinal  Mundelein,  has  caused  him  to  be  praised,  blessed  and 
imitated  more  than  the  calling  into  being  of  the  Lewis  Memorial  Maternity 

Hospital." 
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action  program  of  His  Eminence,  is  that  being  done  by  an  order 
of  consecrated  women  known  as  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls. 
These  religious  were  well  known  to  His  Eminence  by  reason  of 
their  work  in  his  native  city  of  New  York,  where  they  have  been 
established  since  1892,  and  it  was  during  the  autumn  of  1925 
that  Cardinal  Mundelein  gave  his  approval  to  their  proposal  to 
come  to  Chicago  and  to  open  a  convent  and  settlement  house  in 
the  parish  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls  are  devoted  to  suffrage  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  In  their  chapel  they  are  constantly  mind- 
ful that  "it  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead." 
All  of  their  good  works  are  offered  for  the  same  purpose  and 
these  works  are  many,  for  this  order  is  extremely  active  and  its 
members  seek  out  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  suffering,  and  minister 
to  them  in  their  own  homes.  Since  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls 
came  to  Chicago  nine  years  ago,  they  have  ministered  to  thou- 
sands of  sick  who  are  not  in  hospitals,  they  have  done  a  social 
work  that  has  excited  admiration,  they  have  cheered  saddened 
hearts  and  opened  new  vistas  of  hope  to  the  despondent,  they 
have  effected  many  conversions,  they  have  baptized  children  who 
otherwise  would  have  died  without  this  life-giving  sacrament.  In 
short,  they  have  fulfilled  every  purpose  for  which  this  order  was 
founded  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  and  which 
won  for  it  the  unstinted  praise  of  the  zealous  Cure  of  Ars,  St. 
John  Vianney. 

No  work  of  Cardinal  Mundelein,  however,  has  caused  him  to 
be  praised,  blessed  and  imitated  more  than  the  calling  into  being 
of  the  Lewis  Memorial  Maternity  Hospital.  The  Helpers  of  the 
Holy  Souls,  and  before  them  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  through  Mis- 
ericordia  Hospital,  were  enlisted  by  Cardinal  Mundelein  in  a  war 
on  birth  control  propaganda. 

For  something  like  ten  years  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago 
cherished  a  plan  for  a  splendid  philanthropy.  He  visioned  as  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  archdiocese,  a  hospital  where  expectant 
mothers,  the  wives  of  men  of  moderate  income,  could  receive  at 
only  nominal  cost  every  needed  care  during  the  period  of  their 
confinement.  In  such  an  institution  a  much-needed  work  could 
be  accomplished,  and  such  an  institution,  too,  would  supply  a 
definite  answer  to  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  pernicious  and  un-Christian  practice  of  birth  control. 

It  was  on  March  14,  1929,  that  His  Eminence  was  able  to 
announce  at  a  conference  of  the  clergy  that  his  plan  was  about 
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to  materialize  and  that  this  maternity  hospital  would  soon  become 
a  reality.  It  had  been  made  possible,  Cardinal  Mundelein  said, 
through  the  generosity  of  F.  J.  Lewis,  K.S.G.,  K.C.S.S.,  who  had 
supplied  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  property  —  a 
hotel  located  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street.  This  was 
to  be  thoroughly  remodelled  and  transformed  into  a  hospital 
having  the  most  modern  equipment.  It  was  to  have  a  medical 
staff  consisting  of  obstetrical  and  pediatric  experts,  and  a  large 
force  of  graduate  nurses  all  of  whom  had  received  their  training 
in  Catholic  hospitals. 

Special  stress  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  department  of  pediat- 
rics, for  attention  was  to  be  given  not  only  to  the  mother  and  the 
newborn  child,  but  likewise  to  the  other  children  of  the  family. 
It  was  the  desire  of  His  Eminence  that  when  a  mother  should 
come  to  the  hospital,  she  should  be  accompanied  by  her  other 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  These  were  to  be  cared  for  in 
special  quarters.  Thus  the  father  would  be  freed  from  worry, 
knowing  that  his  wife  and  baby  would  have  proper  care  and  that 
the  children  of  the  household  would  likewise  receive  every  possible 
attention.  Certain  unforeseen  obstacles  made  it  impossible  to 
render  this  service  to  the  other  children,  but  in  the  main  the 
program  as  outlined  in  this  chapter  was  carried  out. 

The  fund  provided  by  Mr.  Lewis  for  this  noble  purpose  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Lewis  Foundation  and  was  to  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  It  was  to  be  used  for  the 
furtherance  of  works  in  which  Mrs.  Lewis  had  been  particularly 
interested,  and  nothing  was  deemed  more  appropriate  than  the 
maternity  hospital,  in  view  of  Mrs.  Lewis'  love  of  children  and 
her  desire  to  promote  their  welfare. 

"I  wish  that  others  among  our  Catholic  men  of  means  would 
imitate  Mr.  Lewis'  example,"  Cardinal  Mundelein  said,  speaking 
of  this  philanthropy.  "Surely  no  better  way  could  be  found  to 
perpetuate  a  good  woman's  memory  than  to  continue  after  her 
death,  the  works  of  education  and  charity  she  did  in  her  life- 
time. The  establishment  of  the  Alberta  E.  and  Charlotte  Lewis 
Foundation  speaks  volumes,  not  only  for  Mr.  Lewis'  generosity, 
but  also  for  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  which  follows 
them  even  beyond  the  grave." 

The  eyes  of  the  entire  archdiocese  and,  indeed,  the  Catholic 
world,  were  upon  this  institution  during  the  period  of  its  trans- 
formation from  a  hotel  into  a  hospital,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
January  4,   1931,  the  largest  crowd  that  had  ever  witnessed  a 
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hospital  dedication  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  gathered  for 
the  formal  blessing  of  the  Lewis  Memorial.  Cardinal  Mundelein 
officiated,  assisted  by  a  large  group  of  clergy,  and  the  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  D.  O'Brien,  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Calinda  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago  in  1934. 
However,  the  hospital  had  been  opened  for  service  before  the 
day  of  its  dedication,  and  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
registration  was  representative,  its  patients  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  archdiocese.  Dr.  Louis  D.  Moorhead,  K.S.G.,  was  named 
as  chief  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  Dr.  William  M.  Hanrahan 
was  appointed  chief  of  staff.  These  distinguished  physicians  were 
eminently  qualified  to  direct  the  organization  of  the  great  institu- 
tion. The  present  chief  of  staff  and  general  director  is  Dr.  Morgan 
J.  O'Connell.  The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
of  Montreal,  an  order  which  conducts  thirty-five  hospitals  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

No  institution  of  the  archdiocese  has  made  greater  appeal 
to  the  people  than  has  this  hospital,  dedicated  to  the  sacredness 
of  motherhood  and  childhood.  Through  it,  the  fondest  hopes  of 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  have  been  fully  realized.  It 
has  filled  a  great  need,  it  has  lifted  a  tremendous  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  thousands  of  Catholic  families  that  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  services  without  feeling  that  they  were  accept- 
ing charity  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  But  it  is  a  great 
charity  —  the  charity  of  which  Christ  spoke  so  often  —  the 
charity  which  means  a  love  of  neighbor  and  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  love  of  God.  The  service  it  has  rendered  has  been  out- 
standing, as  witness  the  fact  that  from  the  time  this  institution 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1931,  up  to  the  middle  of  June  of 
the  current  year  (1934),  a  total  of  7,182  babies  have  been  born 
at  the  Lewis  Memorial  Hospital.  Here  is  the  Christian  answer 
to  the  pagan  advocates  of  birth  control. 

Nor  has  the  solicitude  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  for  the  spread 
of  religion  been  confined  to  his  own  diocese.  His  interest  in  the 
missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  has  been  keen,  and  since  his 
enthronement  as  Archbishop  he  has  served  with  distinction  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society.  Long  ago  he 
realized  that  mission  work,  like  every  other  religious  activity, 
must  be  placed  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  not  left  to  hit-and- 
miss  methods,  with  the  result  that  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perity which  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  entire  mission  world 
toward  Chicago  and  its  Metropolitan.    Time  and  again  the  annual 
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"Time  and  again  the  annual  collection  taken  up  within  this  archdiocese  for 

the  home  and  foreign  missions,  under  the  tireless  leadership  of  the  diocesan 

director  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  J. 

Horsburgh,  has  been  the  largest  of  any  diocese  in  the  world." 


collection  taken  up  within  this  archdiocese  for  the  home  and 
foreign  missions,  under  the  tireless  leadership  of  the  diocesan 
director  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the  Very  Rev.  Msgr. 
James  J.  Horsburgh,  has  been  the  largest  of  any  diocese  in  the 
world,  and  repeatedly  the  Holy  Father,  in  profound  gratitude 
for  this  great  charity,  has  bestowed  his  blessing  and  other  favors 
upon  the  people  and  the  clergy  of  Chicago.  The  new  Propaganda 
College  in  the  Vatican  City,  of  which  more  later,  bears  eloquent 
witness  to  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  in  the  missions. 
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But  this  interest  is  not  confined  solely  to  generous  financial 
support,  important  as  this  must  always  be.  There  is,  however, 
another  crying  need  that  must  be  filled  if  the  missions  are  to 
accomplish  their  God-given  work,  and  this  is  in  man  power,  highly 
trained  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to  teach  the 
eternal  truths  of  religion  in  the  far-distant  places  where  the 
Catnolic  population  is  sparse,  where  vocations  are  few  and  where 
the  Bishops  lack  the  necessary  funds  for  the  education  of  a 
sufficient  body  of  clergy.  That  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  shall 
assume  a  large  share  of  this  burden  is  the  intention  of  His 
Eminence,  who  has  seen  to  it  that  the  seminarians  of  this  arch- 
diocese are  not  only  imbued  with  missionary  zeal,  but  are  pledged 
to  serve  for  a  considerable  period  in  any  home  missionary  diocese 
where  their  services  may  be  needed. 

Since  coming  to  Chicago  His  Eminence  has  manifested  great 
interest  in  mission  work  among  the  Negroes.  Upon  his  arrival 
he  found  a  few  hundred  colored  Catholics  attending  St.  Monica 
Church,  36th  and  Dearborn  Streets,  which  was  founded  in 
1892  by  the  first  Negro  priest  of  the  United  States,  the  Rev. 
Augustine  Tolton. 

Deciding  to  expand  the  mission  work  among  the  colored 
Catholics,  Cardinal  Mundelein  appointed  the  Society  of  the  Divine 
Word  Fathers,  Techny,  111.,  in  charge  of  St.  Monica  Church, 
October,  1918.  The  Negroes  saw  in  Cardinal  Mundelein  a  real 
friend  and  rallied  to  the  cause  of  their  Faith.  The  people  of 
St.  Monica's  aided  their  priests  to  such  an  extent  that  a  fund  was 
created  for  a  new  church  and  school. 

On  December  8,  1924,  His  Eminence  transferred  St.  Monica's 
congregation  to  St.  Elizabeth  parish.  In  a  few  years  St.  Eliza- 
beth's grew  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Negro  congregations  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Catholic  life  flourished,  the 
grammar  school  was  attended  by  more  than  1,000  children,  and 
in  September,  1922,  the  high  school  was  founded.  In  October, 
1926,  His  Eminence  confirmed  over  500,  mostly  converts.  At 
this  time  Cardinal  Mundelein  expressed  the  desire  to  build  a 
Catholic  hospital  in  the  Negro  district.  Due  to  the  years  of  the 
depression  the  hospital  has  not  been  erected  but  the  site  has 
been  secured. 

To  further  the  work,  Corpus  Christi  parish  was  entrusted 
to  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in  June,  1932,  and  St.  Anselm's  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word.  In  September,  1933,  St.  Joseph 
School,  on  the  West  Side,  was  opened  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
Today   mission   work   among  the   colored  people   in  Chicago,   in 
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'Hundreds  of  thousands  have  received  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  the 

Holy  Eucharist." 


which  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Eckert,  S.V.D.,  pastor  of  St.  Anselm's 
has  for  many  years  been  a  leader,  is  meeting  with  astounding 
success ;  during  the  last  year  alone  almost  700  Negro  converts 
were  made  in  Chicago. 

Great  interest  has  always  been  manifested  by  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Mundelein,  in  the  St.  Augustine  Seminary,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.,  a  college  and  seminary  for  the  education  of  colored 
youths  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word.   Four 
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colored  priests  were  ordained  in  1934,  the  first  to  graduate  from 
St.  Augustine  Seminary. 

An  ardent  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  has  distinguished  every 
activity  of  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Mundelein,  and  through  the 
splendid  example  of  their  Cardinal-Archbishop,  the  people  of  this 
archdiocese  have  become  keenly  conscious  of  their  duty  to  sup- 
port the  Holy  See  in  its  work,  and  particularly  of  their  duty  to  con- 
tribute generously  to  that  collection  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  known  as  Peter's  Pence.  It  is  realized  here  in  the  arch- 
diocese that  this  money  is  not  used  to  provide  luxuries  for  the 
Holy  Father.  They  know  that  the  personal  needs  of  His  Holiness 
are  few  and  simple,  but  through  Cardinal  Mundelein's  pastoral 
letters  and  exhortations  they  have  learned  of  the  vast  works  of 
world-wide  charity  which  are  performed  by  the  Holy  Father 
year  after  year  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Their 
generosity  in  response  to  the  appeals  for  Peter's  Pence  has  been 
noble,  and  no  diocese  in  the  world  has  sent  to  Rome  more  signifi- 
cant sums  for  this  magnificent  Christian  charity. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  hand  to  give  complete 
or  adequate  consideration  to  all  of  the  religious  activities  of  His 
Eminence.  A  few  years  ago  a  complete  census  of  the  diocese 
was  taken  up  at  the  request  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  findings  have 
been  placed  in  permanent  records  in  the  chancery  office.  His  plan 
for  a  comprehensive  instruction  of  the  laity  by  means  of  cate- 
chetical instructions  at  the  low  Masses  on  Sundays  was  faithfully 
carried  out  for  more  than  a  decade  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
and  it  has  inspired  many  bishops  to  follow  this  plan  in  their 
respective  dioceses.  As  a  consequence,  laymen  throughout  the 
United  States  are  better  instructed  than  ever  before. 

The  lay  retreat  movement  has  been  fostered  and  developed  to 
a  very  high  degree  by  Cardinal  Mundelein.  The  Franciscan  Fa- 
thers at  Mayslake  and  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  at  Techny, 
Illinois,  as  well  as  the  Convent  of  the  Cenacle  in  the  city  specialize 
in  the  important  work  and  each  group  has  accomplished  an 
abundant  harvest  in  this  portion  of  the  Lord's  Vineyard.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  Cardinal  Mundelein's  every  act  has  been  inspired 
by  the  religious  motive,  his  desire  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of 
his  people.  This  has  become  unusually  poignant  within  the  last 
year  when  it  became  known  that  His  Eminence  was  about  to 
celebrate  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  consecration  to  the  episcopacy. 
The  clergy  and  the  people  of  the  archdiocese  were  avid  to  pay 
special  honor  to  their  great  leader  as  an  outward  sign  of  their 
love  and  devotion  to  him  at  the  time  of  this  special  event  in  his 
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"Eloquent  mission  preachers  have  been  heard  from  every  pulpit." 

life.  But  His  Eminence  forestalled  anything  that  would  savor  of 
personal  honor.  Rather,  he  desired  that  the  honor  should  go  to 
God  and  that  his  people  should  reap  a  spiritual  harvest.  There- 
fore, he  made  the  request  that  during  the  year  of  jubilee  a  mission 
should  be  held  in  every  parish  and  that  the  bouquets  presented  to 
him  should  all  be  spiritual.  For  months  these  missions  have  been 
in  progress.  Eloquent  mission  preachers  have  been  heard  from 
every  pulpit.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  received  the  sacra- 
ments of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Throngs,  grown  indif- 
ferent perhaps  in  this  age  of  indifference,  have  received  the  grace 
of  renewed  faith.  It  has  been  a  time  of  fervor,  of  prayer,  of 
penance.  It  has  helped  to  make  a  jubilee  entirely  worthy  of  a 
prelate  who  has  seen  to  it  that  within  his  archdiocese  religion 
has  been  put  into  action. 


Chapter  XXXIV 

(Rome  (Takes  Q^Cote 

HE  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  never  expe- 
rienced a  more  joyous  thrill  than  they  did  on  Sunday, 
March  2,  1924,  when  there  was  read  from  every  pulpit 
a  short  letter  from  Archbishop  Mundelein  conveying  the 
glad  news  that  he  was  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI.  Frequently  throughout 
the  years  there  had  been  reports  that  some  western  prelate  would 
be  the  recipient  of  this,  the  greatest  honor  the  Holy  Father  can 
bestow,  but  these  reports  had  always  proved  to  be  groundless. 
At  last,  the  hope  of  the  west  was  about  to  be  realized,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  no  churchman  was  more  worthy  of 
this  recognition  than  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Archbishop  Mundelein  that  he  should 
have  made  this  important  announcement  as  he  did,  not  to  the 
public  press  that  it  might  be  heralded  abroad  in  glaring  headlines, 
but  in  a  simple  and  sincere  letter  addressed  to  his  own  clergy  and 
people. 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  singular  joy  and  gratitude,"  His  Grace 
said,  "that  I  announce  .  .  .  the  fact  that  I  have  been  called  to 
Rome  by  Our  Holy  Father  to  be  raised  to  the  Cardinalitial  dignity 
in  the  coming  Consistory  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  this  month." 

The  Archbishop  expressed  the  regret  that  he  was  unable  to 
gather  the  priests  together  before  his  departure  to  rejoice  with 
them  and  "to  express  in  person  to  them  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  that  has  come  to  me  through  them  and  their  people ;  but 
the  time  allowed  me  was  too  brief  and  the  message  was  held 
confidential. 

"I  have  welcomed  this  signal  mark  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff's favor,"  His  Grace  continued,  "because  it  comes  not  because 
of  any  personal  merit  of  mine,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  devoted  clergy  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
Chicago  in  every  undertaking  for  the  glory  of  God  and  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  charity  and  education." 

No  Cardinal-designate  ever  went  to  Rome  with  a  finer  record 
of  achievement  behind  him  than  did  Archbishop  Mundelein.  He 
had  been  Metropolitan  of  Chicago  only  eight  years,  during  which 
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brief  span  the  eyes  of  the  world  had  been  focused  upon  this  arch- 
diocese by  reason  of  the  work  accomplished  here  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  had  built  Quigley  Preparatory  Seminary  and  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake ;  the  parochial  school  system  had 
been  co-ordinated  and  more  than  a  score  of  district  high  schools 
established  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come ;  the  Catholic  Char- 
ities had  been  organized  and  Misericordia  Hospital  erected;  thou- 
sands of  orphans  had  received  personal  attention  and  the  means 
of  caring  for  these  little  ones  of  God,  greatly  improved;  the  Holy 
Name  Society  had  been  developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and 
the  Big  Brother  work  established ;  a  gigantic  program  of  war 
and  post-war  activity  had  been  conceived  and  brought  to  suc- 
cessful conclusion ;  new  parishes  had  been  established  and  on 
every  hand  beautiful  schools  and  churches  had  risen.  These 
things,  and  a  thousand  more,  Archbishop  Mundelein  had  completed 
within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Quietly,  on  March  6,  Archbishop  Mundelein  accompanied  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hoban,  Auxiliary  Bishop,  and  the  Revs.  D. 
J.  Dunne  and  B.  J.  Sheil,  left  for  New  York,  where  the  Archbishop 
joined  his  old  friend  and  school  fellow,  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J. 
Hayes,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  upon  whom  the  cardinalate 
was  likewise  to  be  conferred.  Joy  pervaded  the  entire  city  of 
New  York  that  two  of  its  native  sons  were  to  receive  the  honor 
of  the  red  hat  at  the  same  time.  Archbishop  Hayes'  residence  was 
thronged  with  visitors  who  came  to  tender  congratulations,  and 
the  old  schoolmates  of  the  two  Cardinals-designate  from  De  La 
Salle  Institute  and  Manhattan  College  formed  a  procession  in 
their  honor. 

Archbishops  Mundelein  and  Hayes  sailed  for  Rome  on  the 
steamship  Berengaria  the  former  being  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago. Upon  their  arrival  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Archbishop  of 
Chicago  spent  a  few  days  calling  on  high  church  dignitaries  and 
old  friends  and  receiving  visitors.  Everywhere  a  royal  welcome 
awaited  him.  The  solemn  Consistory  was  held  on  March  twenty- 
fourth,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  age-old  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Mother  Church,  the  Holy  Father,  addressing  the  Archbishop  of 
Chicago,  proclaimed: 

"For  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  and  the  adornment  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  receive  thou  the  Red  Hat,  the  principal  insignia 
of  the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  It  is  a  sign  that  even  to  the  shedding 
of  thine  own  blood  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  increase  and 
preservation  of  the  Church,  thou  must  show  thyself  without  fear." 


'Mayor  Dever  ivas  the  first  to  greet  the  Cardinal  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  welcome  him  home." 
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The  first  act  of  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  was  to  send  a 
cablegram  to  Bishop  Hoban,  which  read :  "First  blessing  today 
for  administrator,  clergy  and  people  of  Chicago."  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein  was  given  title  to  the  Roman  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Populo  —  St.  Mary  of  the  People  —  and  on  the  Saturday  after 
his  elevation  formally  took  over  this  church,  of  which,  henceforth, 
he  was  to  be  the  pastor.  During  the  short  stay  of  His  Eminence 
in  Rome,  Father  Sheil,  his  traveling  companion,  was  invested 
with  the  purple  of  a  Monsignor.  Before  leaving  the  Eternal  City, 
both  His  Eminence  and  Monsignor  Sheil  were  received  in  private 
audience  by  the  Holy  Father,  who  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  Chi- 
cago and  its  people. 

In  Chicago  there  was  tremendous  activity  in  preparation  for 
the  home-coming  of  His  Eminence,  which  was  set  for  Sunday, 
May  11.  Bishop  Hoban  headed  the  arrangements  committee  and 
plans  were  made  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  affairs 
in  the  history  of  the  Archdiocese.  Every  Catholic  society  and 
organization  was  to  participate,  with  places  of  special  honor  for 
the  children.  Bishop  Hoban  and  a  delegate  of  clergy  and  laity 
went  to  New  York  to  greet  His  Eminence.  A  special  train  was 
engaged  to  bring  the  party  to  Chicago  without  any  delay  in  the 
eastern  metropolis.  This  included  the  chapel  car,  St.  Paul,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society,  and  in  this  car,  His  Em- 
inence celebrated  Mass  —  the  first  Mass  he  ever  celebrated  on 
American  soil  as  a  Cardinal  —  at  Garrett,  Indiana,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  Sunday  morning,  May  11. 

Arriving  at  Fifty-fifth  and  Leavitt  Streets,  Chicago,  His  Em- 
inence left  the  train  to  enter  an  automobile.  He  wore  the  scarlet 
cloak  and  the  red  hat  of  the  cardinalate,  knowing  that  the  people 
desired  to  see  these  outward  signs  of  the  holy  office.  Mayor 
Dever  was  the  first  to  greet  the  Cardinal  and  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  welcome  him  home.  A  procession  was  formed 
with  more  than  80,000  persons  in  line.  Silk-hatted  delegations 
marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  humble  Mexican  laborers  in 
high-crowned  sombreros.  Through  the  Forty-third  Street  dis- 
trict, hundreds  of  colored  people  cheered  and  colored  bands  played. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  typical  of  the  universality  of  the 
Church  than  this  demonstration.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
parish  units  along  the  entire  route  of  the  cavalcade,  the  children 
on  the  curbs,  the  adults  behind  them.  The  entire  city  was  dec- 
orated for  the  occasion  in  the  national  and  papal  colors.  It  was 
a  true  home-coming,  a  welcome  worthy  of  a  great  Chicagoan 
who  now  towered  as  an  international  figure. 
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The  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  was  reached  at  last  —  a 
Cathedral  transformed  by  the  decorator's  finest  art  —  and  His 
Eminence,  entering  the  sacred  edifice,  approached  the  high  altar, 
there  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Whom  he 
was  but  the  humble  servant.  But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  great  religious  service  of  the  following  Tuesday  at  which 
the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  M.  Dunne,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  celebrated  the  solemn 
pontifical  Mass  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  Bishop  of  Rock- 
ford,  preached.  His  Eminence  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
people  and  imparted,  on  behalf  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  Apostolic 
Benediction.  After  these  ceremonies  a  reception  was  held  at 
which  His  Eminence  was  presented  with  a  purse,  the  gift  of 
clergy  and  people,  which,  all  unknown  to  him,  had  been  raised 
during  his  absence.  This  contained  a  million  dollars,  which  was 
to  be  used  for  the  completion  of  the  new  seminary  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake. 

Chicago  —  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  —  gave  His  Eminence 
further  welcome  at  a  vast  reception  held  at  the  Auditorium  on 
the  evening  of  this  same  day.  The  Cardinal's  address  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  quiet  and  informal  oratory  as  well  as  of  modest  expres- 
sion. 

"Repeatedly  I  have  said,"  His  Eminence  declared,  "both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  real  wearers  of  the  sacred  purple  should 
be  the  people  of  Chicago.  They  are  the  real  winners  in  the  con- 
test. It  is  their  labors,  their  merits,  their  record  that  have  attained 
this  recognition  from  the  head  of  Christendom.  I  am  only  their 
representative,  just  one  of  them." 

His  Eminence  spoke  of  the  boy  work  so  dear  to  his  heart; 
of  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  and  training  youths  that  their 
souls  may  be  saved  and  that  they  may  be  developed  as  worthy 
citizens. 

"That  is  the  work,"  he  declared,  "that  will  last  and  keep 
known  to  men  my  name  long  after  the  scarlet  robes  I  wear  have 
moulded  in  the  tomb  and  the  red  hat  of  the  Cardinal  is  swung 
high  in  the  vaulted  heights  of  my  Cathedral.  To  accomplish  this 
I  would  ask  for  the  help  and  cooperation  of  our  fellow  citizens 
irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  that  this  city  we  all  love  may  be 
known  the  world  over  and  live  in  history's  pages  not  only  as  the 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  center,  but  as  the  city  that 
answered  to  every  cry  of  distress  and  every  call  of  charity  with 
its  characteristic  response :  T  will'." 


Chapter-  XXXV 

Venite  CAdoremus 

F  ALL  the  spiritual  works  brought  into  being  by  His 
Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein,  the  crowning 
glory  will  ever  be  the  Twenty-eighth  International 
Eucharistic  Congress,  held  at  Chicago  in  June,  1926.  This 
event  attracted  world-wide  admiration,  and  it  brought  to  Chi- 
cago nearly  a  million  Christian  souls  from  every  part  of  the 
earth,  including  a  papal  legate,  personally  representing  the  Holy 
Father,  twelve  cardinals,  sixty-four  archbishops,  309  bishops, 
500  monsignori  and  more  than  8,000  priests.  Among  the  bishops 
alone  more  than  twenty  tongues  were  spoken,  but  this  was  no 
handicap  to  communication,  for  all  conversed  freely  and  easily  in 
Latin,  the  universal  language  of  the  Church. 

Volumes  could  be  written  concerning  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress, and  in  truth  these  volumes  have  been  written  already. 
Therefore,  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  treat  this 
great  event  exhaustively  in  this  chapter,  but  merely  to  give  it  its 
proper  historical  setting  among  the  religious  activities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  for  which  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  been 
responsible. 

Only  once  —  at  Montreal  in  1910  —  had  an  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  ever  been  held  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Several  American  cities  had  desired  the  honor  of  entertaining 
these  gatherings  and  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  International  Eucharistic  Congresses,  but  it 
was  not  until  1924,  at  the  close  of  he  Congress  held  in  Amster- 
dam, that  one  of  these  petitions  was  favorably  acted  upon.  This 
was  the  petition  of  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
asking  that  the  Twenty-eighth  International  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress be  held  in  Chicago  in  1926.  News  that  this  honor  was  to 
come  to  Chicago  brought  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and 
people  of  this  archdiocese.  A  year  later  —  in  March,  1925  — 
Cardinal  Mundelein  announced  his  first  plan  for  the  Congress, 
and  a  few  months  later  —  in  August  —  His  Eminence  convened 
a  meeting  of  250  priests  and  laymen  before  whom  the  plans  for 
the  event  were  outlined  in  greater  detail.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Hoban,  D.D.,  V.G.,  then  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago,  was 
named  as  president  of  the  Congress  and  head  of  the  executive 
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committee,  which  was  entrusted  with  the  herculean  task  of  com- 
pleting all  arrangements. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  would  be  the  most  stupendous  religious  event  America 
had  ever  witnessed.  Montreal,  it  was  known,  had  entertained 
700,000  visitors  sixteen  years  before  when  this  great  French 
Canadian  city  had  been  the  seat  of  the  twenty-first  Congress. 
Interest  in  these  pious  gatherings  had  increased  in  the  meantime 
as  devotion  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  had  become  more  intense  and 
more  fervent  throughout  the  world.  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X, 
had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  motto :  "To  restore  all  things  in 
Christ,"  and  he  had  realized  this  fulfillment  through  his  constant 
reiteration  of  Eucharistic  devotion,  particularly  frequent  Com- 
munion. Popes  Benedict  XV  and  Pius  XI  had  followed  the 
example  of  their  saintly  predecessor  and  the  International  Con- 
gresses, which  had  been  inaugurated  in  1881  at  Lille,  France,  with 
3,000  pious  souls  in  attendance,  had  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
If  700,000  had  attended  the  Montreal  Congress  in  1910,  Chicago 
would  certainly  attract  a  much  greater  number  in  1926. 

But  vast  as  this  undertaking  would  be,  there  was  never  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  part  of  Chicagoans  as  to  the  success  of 
its  outcome.  Its  moving  spirit  was  His  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  and  after  almost  ten  years  as  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
this  prelate  had  fully  demonstrated  his  ability  to  plan,  to  organize, 
to  achieve  results.  On  every  hand  his  works  eloquently  proclaimed 
the  potency  of  his  leadership,  a  leadership  which  had  always 
resulted  in  victory.  His  Eminence,  in  an  early  address,  had 
quoted  Chicago's  slogan,  "I  will."  He  had  not  stopped  after 
thus  rhetorically  quoting  another's  words.  He  had  emblazoned 
them  upon  his  mind  and  heart ;  he  had  held  them  high  among 
his  guiding  principles. 

During  the  year  that  sped  by  after  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Chicago  had  outlined  the  plan  of  the  Congress  and  had 
appointed  his  executive  committee,  the  work  of  organization 
went  on  at  astounding  speed.  Yet  no  detail  was  overlooked  that 
would  help  even  in  the  slightest  to  make  the  Twenty-eighth 
Eucharistic  Congress  a  mighty  tribute  to  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  an  inspiration  to  the  devotion  of  Catholics  the  world 
over,  a  source  of  edification  and  education  to  those  outside  the 
One  True  Fold  and  a  civic  and  national  event  of  which  Chicago 
and  the  entire  country  could  well  be  proud. 

Months  before  the  Congress  was  scheduled  to  open  the  press 
of  the  city  and  nation  caught  its  significance.    Columns  of  news, 
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of  features,  of  editorials  and  of  pictures  were  printed.  Every- 
where editors  evinced  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  Non- 
Catholics  were  anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  an  event  which 
could  attract  a  million  persons  from  the  remote  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  to  supply  this  information  the  daily  papers  and  news 
agencies  went  to  authentic  sources  for  the  explanation  they 
sought.  Everywhere  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist was  set  forth  at  length  and  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
millions  of  non-Catholic  newspaper  readers  learned  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  words :  'This  is  My  Body ;  this  is  My 
Blood,"  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had  uttered  in  an  upper 
chamber  in  Jerusalem  more  than   nineteen   hundred  years  ago. 

Never  had  secular  journals  given  themselves  up  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  Catholic  dogma  as  they  did  when  discussing  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Eucharist  prior  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress  of 
Chicago.  Only  God  knows  how  many  souls  were  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  Divine  Truth  through  this  means,  but  surely  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  conversions,  must  have  ensued. 

Nothing  brought  greater  delight  to  the  heart  of  Cardinal 
Mundelein  than  the  gracious  act  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI, 
in  sending  as  legate,  His  Eminence,  John  Cardinal  Bonzano,  a 
legate  who  came  a  latere,  that  is,  from  the  very  side  of  His 
Holiness,  to  preside  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  over 
all  the  ceremonies  and  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  Cardinal 
Bonzano  and  Cardinal  Mundelein  had  been  friends  since  youth ; 
they  had  been  fellow  students  at  the  Urban  College  in  Rome. 
Cardinal  Bonzano  had  served  for  ten  years  before  his  elevation 
to  the  Sacred  College  as  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States. 
He  had  presided  at  the  funeral  of  Archbishop  Quigley  and  six 
months  later  he  had  invested  Archbishop  Mundelein  with  the 
sacred  pallium  as  Metropolitan  of  the  See  of  Chicago.  He  knew 
Chicago,  appreciated  the  work  that  had  been  done  here  and  was 
sincerely  loved  by  the  Catholics  of  this  archdiocese. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  at  this  time  of  the  reception  accorded 
Cardinal  Bonzano  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  and  Chicago ;  of 
the  spectacular  journey  of  the  "red  train"  which  bore  the  Papal 
Legate  and  other  cardinals  and  high  prelates  to  this  city.  All  of 
that  has  been  recorded  in  permanent  form  in  books  that  are  eas} 
of  access.  Suffice  it  that  for  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress, visitors  both  distinguished  and  obscure  flocked  to  Chicagc 
and  here  experienced  a  warm-hearted  hospitality  that  was,  indeed, 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  akin  to  that  of  the  early 
Christians.      At   least   one   bishop   presided   in   every   church   in 
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Chicago  and  on  Sunday,  June  20,   1926,  a  million  Communions 
were  offered  up  for  the  intentions  of  the  Holy  Father. 

The  scene  presented  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress  on  that  Sunday  morning  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  As 
a  writer,  in  an  article  for  a  secular  newspaper,  was  moved 
to  say,  "it  was,  more  than  anything  else,  like  a  mighty  canvas 
from  the  brush  of  Paul  Veronese."  And  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  locale  of  the  subsequent  religious  ceremonies  was 
transferred  to  Soldier  Field,  which  through  the  ingenuity  and 
artistry  of  man  had  been  transformed  into  a  vast  alfresco  temple 
where  time  and  again  during  those  days  of  Eucharistic  devotion 
congregations  numbering  as  high  as  400,000  persons  gathered 
to  pay  homage  to  Almighty  God  hidden  beneath  the  sacramental 
veils. 

Fittingly,  the  formal  religious  opening  of  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress held  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name  was  attended  for 
the  most  part  by  prelates  and  priests.  The  following  day  at  Sol- 
dier Field,  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Bonzano,  celebrated  Mass 
for  the  children  who  were  present  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  at  this  time  the  children's  choir  of  62,000  voices  —  the  largest 
choir  the  world  had  ever  known  —  sang  the  liturgical  music.  And 
even  the  vestments  worn  by  the  Papal  Legate  and  his  ministers 
at  this  Mass  were  made  by  children  —  by  Chinese  children  of  a 
mission  school  in  far  off  Peking. 

The  second  day  of  the  Congress  was  designated  as  "Women's 
Day,"  with  250,000  women  of  all  ranks,  all  ages,  all  nationalities, 
but  united  in  one  faith,  in  attendance.  Thousands  of  these  were 
nuns,  representatives  of  virtually  every  order,  and  the  gathering, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  proclaimed  as  the  most  unusual  ever  held 
in  America.  The  Mass  on  this  occasion  was  celebrated  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Palica,  vicegerent  of  the  Car- 
dinal-Vicar of  Rome,  and  the  music  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  20,000 
women.  But  as  unusual  as  was  this  gathering,  it  was  excelled  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  when  275,000  men  gathered  at  Sol- 
dier Field  for  "Men's  Night."  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  men  united  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bowing  in  adoration 
before  their  Eucharistic  God,  of  raising  their  voices  in  His  praise, 
of  receiving  His  benediction !  Beautiful  and  touching  as  were  the 
other  spectacles  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  it  remained  for 
these  men,  the  vast  majority  of  them  ordinary,  plodding,  worka- 
day men,  to  bring  to  the  Congress  its  greatest  thrill.  It  was  the 
sight  of  these  men  assisting  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
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ment,  the  sight  of  a  veritable  wall  of  fire  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  candles  in  the  hands  of  these  worshippers  burst  into  flame, 
that  gave  that  master  artist  of  word  pictures,  Mr.  James  O'Don- 
nell  Bennett  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  his  greatest  inspiration. 

The  grounds  of  the  then  newly  opened  Seminary  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake  formed  the  setting  of  the  great  Eucharistic  proces- 
sion which  marks  the  close  of  all  Eucharistic  Congresses.  Vir- 
tually every  visitor,  together  with  thousands  of  Chicagoans,  went 
on  that  day  to  the  village  of  Mundelein,  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
had  declared  it  to  be  a  civic  holiday.  Long  before  dawn  the 
trains  began  to  transport  the  crowds  northward,  and  early  in 
the  afternoon  they  were  still  moving.  But  many  of  the  pilgrims 
—  and  they  were  real  pilgrims  —  had  arrived  the  day  before  and 
spent  the  night  in  the  open.  More  than  800,000  persons  partici- 
pated in  these  closing  ceremonies  and  even  the  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents  before  the  day  was  over,  served  its  purpose,  for  it  empha- 
sized, as  little  else  could  have  done,  the  sublime  faith,  the  utter 
selflessness,  that  animated  those  devout  throngs  from  all  over 
the  world  as  they  gathered  in  honor  of  Jesus  Hostia.  It  has  been 
impossible  in  this  brief  chapter  to  speak  of  the  eloquent  sermons, 
the  learned  discussions,  the  many  group  meetings  that  marked 
the  Twenty-eighth  Eucharistic  Congress.  These,  together  with 
the  religious  exercises,  stirred  the  faith  and  stimulated  the  devo- 
tion of  those  attending.  The  Congress  stands  as  epochal  in  the 
religious  life  of  Chicago  and  America,  and  through  it  all,  one 
figure,  despite  his  own  modesty,  his  own  self-effacement,  was 
dominant.  This  -was  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago.  His  Eminence  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
this  entire  affair,  its  inspiraton,  its  motivating  power.  Whole- 
heartedly, Chicago  agreed  with  Cardinal  Dubois  of  Paris  who  in 
an  address  said:  "L'Archeveque  de  Chicago  fait  des  miracles"  — 
"The  Archbishop  of  Chicago  works  miracles."  Yes,  it  was  a 
miracle  —  a  miracle  of  love  and  devotion,  and  it  was  effected 
when  His  Eminence  of  Chicago,  filled  with  love  of  God  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  issued  an  invitatory  to  the  world :  Adeste  fideles, 
venite  ad  or  emus." 


Chapter  XXXVI 

cUheFir§t  Cardinal  of  {he  We& 

ITH  unswerving-  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See,  with  the  spirit 
of  an  apostle,  the  Right  Rev.  George  William  Munde- 
lein.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  harkened  to  the  call 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  became  Archbishop  of  Chicago 
eighteen  years  ago.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  trying  mo- 
ments of  his  life  when,  bidding  farewell  to  the  clergy  with  whom 
he  had  worked  so  long,  to  the  people  whose  interests  he  had 
faithfully  served,  to  the  parish  he  had  built,  he  turned  his  back  on 
his  native  city  of  Xew  York  and  his  adopted  city  of  Brooklyn  to 
face  the  West. 

It  was  a  region  he  had  never  seen.  The  archdiocese  over 
which  he  was  to  preside  as  Metropolitan  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  world.  Its  responsibilities  loomed  large,  its  problems 
were  intricate,  its  outlook,  to  the  stranger,  was  almost  terrifying. 
But  none  of  these  things  was  sufficient  to  deter  the  young  Bishop 
who  was  soon  to  become  the  recipient  of  archiepiscopal  dignity. 
God  had  called  him  through  the  medium  of  His  Vicar  on  earth. 
As  one  who  stood  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  apostles,  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  their  ranks,  Bishop  Mundelein  had  a  duty  to  perform. 
Bravely  he  lowered  the  curtain  on  the  joys,  the  peace,  the  satis- 
factions of  all  that  had  entered  into  his  priestly  life  in  the  past,  to 
face  the  uncertainties  of  a  new  future  as  the  spiritual  father  of 
a  clergy  and  of  a  people  who  were  strangers,  and  this  in  a  city 
that  was  to  him  unknown. 

So  completely  did  he  blot  out  the  past  that  in  his  mind  and 
heart  he  became  a  Chicagoan  even  before  he  had  set  eyes  upon  the 
vast  metropolis  that  was,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be  his  home  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that 
upon  his  arrival  here  the  new  Archbishop  immediately  referred 
to  Chicago  as  "our"  city.  Already  his  plans  for  its  future  welfare 
along  spiritual  lines  were  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Already, 
too,  he  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  toil  which  he  fondly  hoped 
would  result  in  the  betterment  —  spiritually  and  materially  —  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  care.  To  his  priests  he  said:  "I  come  here 
not  to  obtain  a  reputation,  for  a  reputation  is  only  a  gossamer  web 
which  a  sudden  gust  blows  away.  I  come  here  not  for  popular 
favor,  for  popular  favor  today  is,  tomorrow  has  vanished.    I  come 
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here  not  to  look  for  honors,  for  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  See  is  to  be  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  I  repeat,  I  come  to 
labor  with  you.  We  are  both  sowers  of  the  seed,  you  and  I,  and 
all  that  we  hope  for,  our  whole  ambition,  is  wrapped  up  and  con- 
tained in  that  one  Biblical  sentence :  'And  some  fell  on  good 
ground  and  having  taken  root,  brought  forth  fruit  in  abundance'." 

And  to  the  lay  people  of  Chicago  and  the  archdiocese  the  new 
Metropolitan  said :  "No  citizen  has  entered  your  city  who  was  so 
kindly  received  as  your  Archbishop.  No  ruler,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
was  ever  more  enthusiastically  greeted.  No  one  has  ever  come 
from  whom  the  city  has  hoped  more,  from  whom  the  press  has 
awaited  more,  in  whom  the  people  have  trusted  more  than  your 
Archbishop.  Will  you,  my  people,  help  me  to  show  myself  appre- 
ciative by  supporting  my  efforts  to  make  our  city  better  spiritually, 
hence  safer  materially;  to  make  Chicago  more  beautiful  in  its 
religious  edifices ;  to  make  our  city,  our  homes,  our  people,  more 
attractive  by  giving  the  young  instruction,  by  giving  the  poor 
assistance,  by  giving  the  sick  relief,  by  giving  all  a  deeper  faith, 
a  broader  charity,  a  stronger  bond  with  God,  with  the  home,  with 
the  family,  with  our  neighbor?" 

As  we  look  back  to  the  day  of  that  exalted  utterance,  as  we 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  transpired  in  the  nearly  two 
decades  that  have  run  their  course,  we  can  almost  believe  that  on 
that  occasion  the  new  Archbishop  of  Chicago  had  received  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  Under  his  leadership  all  of  the  things  to  which  he 
referred  have  become  realities ;  his  people  have  given  him  the 
support  which  he  asked  of  them,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  alone,  but 
because  of  the  love  they  cherish  for  him,  because  they  have  learned 
that  his  every  undertaking  has  been  directed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  people  might  reap  lasting  benefit.  Brooklyn,  the  city  from 
which  Chicago  received  its  third  Archbishop,  has  long  been  known 
as  "the  city  of  churches."  Today,  Chicago  could  justifiably  adopt 
that  title.  There  is  no  city  in  America,  there  are  few  cities  in  the 
world,  having  more  Catholic  churches  than  Chicago.  There  is 
none  having  churches  which  are  more  beautiful. 

That  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic  which  is  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago  has  found 
expression  here  in  every  section  of  this  metropolis.  Through  it 
Chicago  has  gained  a  fame  it  never  had  before  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  example  set  by  Cardinal  Mundelein 
along  the  line  of  church  building  has  been  an  inspiration  which 
has  brought  into  being  other  buildings,  devoted  to  many  uses,  but 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  esthetic  senses.    Quigley  Preparatory 
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Seminary  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  ever  erected  on  this  continent.  Well  might  it  be 
envied  by  those  master  craftsmen  whose  genius  has  given  the  older 
cities  of  Europe  their  magnificent  cathedrals. 

When  this  institution  was  erected,  there  were  no  buildings 
of  worth  on  Chicago's  near  North  Side  except  a  few  old  homes, 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  Holy  Name  Cathedral.  Quigley 
Seminary  was  a  gem  placed  in  an  unworthy  setting,  but  the  setting 
was  not  to  be  unworthy  for  long.  It  served  as  an  impetus  to  others 
and  no  sooner  had  it  taken  form  than  there  was  a  wave  of  fine 
building  to  the  northward.  Old  edifices  were  razed  and  in  their 
place  there  arose  some  of  the  finest  structures  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

The  concern  which  the  new  Archbishop  of  Chicago  manifested 
in  child  welfare,  in  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  was  a  real 
concern  which  has  resulted  in  a  parochial  school  system  which 
approximates  the  perfect ;  in  orphanages  which  are  models  in  every 
respect ;  in  splendidly  equipped  hospitals  and  special  asylums ;  in 
the  Big  Brother  movement  for  wayward  boys ;  in  the  Holy  Name 
Technical  School  for  underprivileged  boys ;  in  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  girls ;  in  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  It  has  resulted  likewise  in  a  closely  knit  Holy  Name 
Society  devoted  to  spiritual  advancement  and  to  good  deeds ;  in 
the  largest  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  to  be  found  in  this  country  ; 
in  a  centralized  federation  of  women's  organizations.  Last,  but  not 
least,  it  has  brought  into  being  that  noble  organization  which  is 
called  the  Catholic  Charities,  an  organization  which  has  met  its 
many  problems  so  well  that  its  methods  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  other  dioceses  throughout  the  land, 
and  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  approval  of 
State  and  Nation. 

When  Chicago's  third  Archbishop  was  enthroned  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Holy  Name,  Europe  was  ablaze  with  war,  yet  there  was 
the  hope  that  our  own  country  would  not  be  drawn  into  the  mael- 
strom. Nor  in  those  days  of  peaceful  prosperity  was  there  the 
slightest  sign  on  the  horizon  that  in  a  few  years  this  nation  would 
be  facing  the  most  devastating  financial  depression  in  its  history. 
But  the  Archbishop,  in  forming  his  plans  for  agencies  which  would 
aid  a  stricken  humanity,  was  building  for  the  future,  and  with  a 
far-sightedness  which  was  providential  he  brought  into  being  an 
organization  which  was  able  to  cope  with  unexpected  calamities 
when  in  course  of  time  they  came.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
he  urged  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Charities  when  war  came, 
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not  entirely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  but  rather  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  were  bound  to  arise  as  the 
aftermath  of  war.  But  he  anticipated  this  need  even  before  war 
was  upon  us,  by  arousing  in  the  minds  of  his  people  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  duty  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  charity  in  behalf  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Primarily  a  churchman,  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  always 
shrunk  from  participation  in  movements  which  were  outside  the 
realm  of  religion.  He  said  that  the  affairs  of  State  should  be  left 
to  statesmen,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  civic  leaders  that  the  Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago should  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  were 
the  natural  inspirers  of  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  patriotism 
he  consented,  speaking  from  many  platforms  to  vast  gatherings 
of  citizens  representative  of  every  class  and  creed,  but  united 
in  their  love  of  country.  The  Red  Cross  found  in  him  a  valiant 
champion.  The  Liberty  Loan  drives  organized  by  him  and  con- 
ducted in  every  parish  of  the  archdiocese  were  so  successful  that 
they  brought  the  commendation  of  the  Nation  upon  Chicago  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  to  tender  his  personal  thanks 
to  the  Archbishop. 

Through  the  foundation  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake,  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  Chicago  that  will  last  forever.  It  has  aroused  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  educators  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  is  considered  as  a  model  among  all  the  institutions  of  ecclesi- 
astical learning.  It  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Chicago  and  lends 
to  this  city  a  dignity  and  a  renown  which  help  to  make  it  one  of 
the  world's  great  centers  of  scholarship.  Year  by  year  it  has  sent 
forth  class  after  class  of  young  priests  who,  going  out  to  labor 
among  the  people,  exert  an  influence  for  everlasting  good.  On 
June  3,  1930,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  was  con- 
ferred for  the  first  time,  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake  took  its  place  beside  the  great  schools  of  the  Church. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  contribution  which  the 
present  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Chicago  has  made  to  his  home 
community.  With  his  encouragement,  Loyola  and  De  Paul  have 
been  developed,  expanding  from  comparatively  small  colleges  into 
universities  which  number  their  students  by  the  thousands  and 
which  enjoy  a  nation-wide  reputation.  Loyola  University  Medical 
School  owes  its  existence  to  Cardinal  Mundelein.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  found  its  maintenance  so  costly  that  they  were  prepared 
to  abandon  it  and  thus  rob  Chicago  of  its  only  Catholic  medical 
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school.  In  the  abandonment  of  the  only  Catholic  medical  school 
in  this  great  center  of  medical  schools,  Cardinal  Mundelein  saw 
a  severe  blow  to  his  campaign  against  birth  control  propaganda. 
In  order  to  save  this  Catholic  medical  school,  so  that  future  physi- 
cians might  be  correctly  informed  on  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  contraception,  Cardinal  Mundelein  assured  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  Loyola  University  that  he  would  pledge  the  diocese 
of  Chicago  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit  incurred  by  the  univer- 
sity in  maintaining  a  Catholic  medical  school.  Each  year  for 
more  than  a  decade  a  substantial  sum  of  money  has  been  raised 
by  Cardinal  Mundelein  for  this  important  work. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  for  women  His  Eminence 
has  shown  equal  concern.  At  his  solicitation  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  established  Rosary  College  for  Women  at  River  Forest, 
Illinois,  and  under  his  patronage  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  built  the  unique  "skyscraper"  college  on 
Chicago's  North  Side  which,  in  gratitude  to  His  Eminence,  the 
nuns  in  charge  called  Mundelein  College.  Since  their  foundation 
only  a  few  short  years  ago,  both  of  these  institutions  have  done 
splendid  work  and  have  graduated  classes  of  young  women  who 
reflect  credit  upon  the  schools  which  have  trained  them  —  young 
women  well  grounded  not  only  in  the  various  branches  of  secular 
knowledge,  but  having  a  philosophical  and  religious  background 
which  fits  them  to  become  outstanding  leaders  in  the  ranks  of 
Catholic  womanhood.  Thus  Cardinal  Mundelein's  early  idea  of 
making  Chicago  the  greatest  center  of  Catholic  education  in 
the  United  States  seems  destined  to  be  eventually  materialized. 
In  August,  1934,  announcement  was  made  that  a  special  depart- 
ment of  Social  Service  would  be  established  at  Mundelein  College 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Mundelein  and  that  with  similar 
departments  at  Loyola  and  De  Paul  Universities  as  well  as  at 
Rosary  College,  the  preeminence  of  the  diocese  of  Chicago  in 
this  particular  field  of  Catholic  Education  was  unmistakably 
established. 

It  did  not  take  Chicago  long  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein,  this  city  had  been  given  a  spiritual  leader 
whose  sagacity,  whose  prudence,  whose  far-sightedness  would 
be  assets  of  which  the  entire  community  might  well  take  heed. 
Here  was  a  man  perfectly  fitted  not  only  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  archdiocese  of  which  he  was  the  head,  but  to  bring  national 
and  world-wide  credit  upon  the  city  he  was  proud  to  call  home. 
Chicago  showed  its  pride  in  him  in  many  ways,  but  his  crowning 
glory  came  when  Rome,  fully  aware  of  the  gigantic  task  he  was 
performing  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  was  performing 
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it,  rewarded  his  efforts  by  conferring  upon  him  the  greatest 
honor  a  pope  can  bestow  —  the  cardinalate.  No  western  prelate 
had  ever  received  this  distinction  before,  and  when  the  word 
went  forth  that  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Mundelein,  had  been 
called  to  Rome,  there  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father 
the  red  hat  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
turned  immediately  to  Chicago  as  to  a  city  which  had  been  espe- 
cially favored. 

As  a  Prince  of  the  Church  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  brought 
many  honors  of  world  renown  to  his  archiepiscopal  see.  Through 
his  influence  this  city  became  a  shrine  toward  which  pilgrims 
from  every  country  turned  their  steps  during  the  Eucharistic 
Congress.  Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  religious  of  all 
orders  and  laymen  by  the  thousands  came  to  Chicago  during  those 
glorious  days  of  the  Congress,  and  at  its  close  they  returned  to 
their  own  far  distant  homes  singing  the  praises  of  this  city  and 
its  people.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  Mundelein,  the 
Catholics  of  Chicago  have  made  contributions  to  the  home  and 
foreign  missions  which  no  other  city  in  this  country  or  Europe 
has  been  able  to  duplicate.  From  Chicago,  too,  there  has  gone 
to  Rome  an  annual  offering  of  Peter's  Pence  that  has  brought 
joy  to  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Father  and  has  helped  him  im- 
measurably to  meet  the  demands  which  are  constantly  made  on 
his  charity  from  every  part  of  the  world.  And  when  it  became 
necessary  to  build  at  Rome  a  new  building  to  house  the  venerable 
College  of  the  Propaganda  Fide,  it  was  to  Cardinal  Mundelein 
that  His  Holiness  turned,  not  for  alms,  but  for  the  underwriting 
of  a  bond  issue  through  which  this  undertaking  was  to  be 
financed.  Nor  was  he  disappointed,  for  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  request,  Cardinal  Mundelein  made  the  arrangements  and 
the  papal  bonds  were  absorbed  by  Chicago  capital. 

What  Cardinal  Mundelein  has  described  as  the  most  emo- 
tional day  of  his  life,  and  which  did  not  only  reflect  great  honor 
upon  himself,  but  upon  Chicago  as  well,  was  April  24,  1931.  His 
Eminence,  fittingly  enough,  had  been  invited  to  celebrate  the 
pontifical  High  Mass  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda  which  had  been  financed  under  his  spon- 
sorship. This  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  for  this  college  is 
the  Alma  Mater  of  His  Eminence,  who  made  his  graduate  studies 
in  theology  there  during  the  years  he  was  awaiting  ordination. 

But  a  still  greater  honor,  and  this  a  complete  surprise, 
awaited  him,  for  the  Holy  Father  left  the  Vatican  for  only  the 
third  time,  and  the  Vatican  City  territory  for  only  the  second  time 
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"His  Holiness  paid  special  honor  to  the  Chicago  Cardinal,  rejoicing  in   the 
cooperation  His  Eminence  had  given   that  the  new  edifice  might   become  a 

reality." 


since  the  concordat  with  the  Italian  government  was  signed,  to 
pay  tribute  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  by  assisting  at  the  dedicatory 
Mass  which  His  Eminence  celebrated  at  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. During  this  visit  His  Holiness  paid  special  honor  to  the 
Chicago  Cardinal,  rejoicing  in  the  cooperation  His  Eminence  had 
given  that  the  new  edifice  might  become  a  reality.  His  Holi- 
ness told  Cardinal  Mundelein  that  he  could  well  be  content  with 
such  a  beautiful  and  consoling  day. 
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As  was  only  to  be  expected,  the  interest  which  His  Eminence 
has  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  youth  would  not  permit  him 
to  remain  silent  when  many  of  the  Bishops  of  this  country  are 
making  an  effort  by  concerted  action  to  effect  a  reform  in  motion 
pictures  and  to  give  this  vast  amusement  enterprise  the  decency 
it  lacks  at  present.  In  a  Chicago  newspaper  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
in  vigorous  terms,  decried  the  filthy  cinema  productions  which 
have  swamped  the  country  and  which  are  having  a  pernicious 
effect  on  young  and  old  alike.  He  expressed  himself  as  seeing  in 
the  motion  picture  a  great  power  for  good,  but  as  many  of  the 
pictures  are  today,  His  Eminence  holds  they  do  incalculable 
harm.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  first  diocesan  council  of 
the  Legion  of  Decency  was  established  in  Chicago  and  it  served 
as  a  model  for  all  dioceses  in  its  vigorous  campaign  for  clean 
films. 

Long  before  he  came  to  Chicago,  Cardinal  Mundelein  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Catholic  press  and  as  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  he  was  closely  identified  with  The 
Brooklyn  Tablet,  the  official  organ  of  that  diocese.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  likewise  possessed  in  The  New 
World,  an  official  newspaper  devoted  to  recording  week  by  week 
the  news  events  of  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
reflecting  Catholic  thought  and  opinion  in  its  true  light.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  by  His  Eminence  to  strengthen  this  newspaper 
and  to  interest  the  people  of  the  archdiocese  in  it,  for  like  the 
popes  of  modern  times,  His  Eminence  regards  the  Catholic  press 
as  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit,  and  realizes  that  in  this  day 
and  age,  when  problems  affecting  the  Church  are  arising  on  every 
hand,  it  is  only  by  reading  the  diocesan  newspaper  that  the  laity 
may  keep  themselves  properly  informed  on  those  ecclesiastical 
matters  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  them  and  which  mean  so 
much  for  the  future  of  Catholicity  in  this  country.  By  admoni- 
tion and  example  His  Eminence  has  encouraged  the  people  of 
the  archdiocese  to  support  their  official  newspaper,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  pride  with  him  that  today  The  New  World  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  diocesan  newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  has  brought  greater  consolation  to  the  heart  of  His 
Eminence  than  the  loyal  devotion  of  his  clergy.  In  his  initial 
address  to  the  priests  of  the  archdiocese  he  asked  for  their  sup- 
port, and  his  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  He  came  as  a  stranger  to 
the  vast  majority  of  them,  but  from  the  beginning  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  leader  to  whom  they  gave  their  whole-hearted 
confidence   and   affection.      Valiantly  they   have   carried   on   the 
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works  instituted  by  His  Eminence.  Everywhere  they  have  dis- 
played a  zeal  for  the  service  of  God  which  has  distinguished  them 
as  worthy  laborers  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Many  priests 
of  the  diocese  and  the  province  have  been  elevated  to  the  episco- 
pacy and  have  received  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood  at  the 
hands  of  His  Eminence.  Since  becoming  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
Cardinal   Mundelein  has  consecrated  the  following  bishops : 

The  Most  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hoban,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rockford; 
the  Most  Rev.  James  A.  Griffin,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Springfield  in 
Illinois;  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Okla- 
homa City  and  Tulsa ;  the  Most  Rev.  J.  H.  Noll,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Fort  Wayne ;  the  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  D.D.,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Chicago;  the  Most  Rev.  J.  H.  Schlarman,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Peoria;  the  Most  Rev.  S.  V.  Bona,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Grand 
Island;  the  Most  Rev.  William  D.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Gerald  T.  Bergan,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Des  Moines. 

This  long  list  of  consecrations  over  which  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein presided  was  climaxed  in  the  consecration  of  a  second 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago  in  the  person  of  the  Most  Rev. 
William  D.  O'Brien,  D.D.,  on  April  25,  1934,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Name  in  Chicago.  On  that  day  Chicago  became  the 
only  see,  other  than  Paris,  with  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  two 
auxiliary  bishops  administering  its  affairs.  In  addition  to  being 
Titular  Bishop  of  Calinda  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago, 
Bishop  O'Brien  is  President  of  the  Catholic  Church  Extension 
Society  and  Editor  of  Extension  Magazine. 

Writing  in  The  Extension  Magazine  for  August,  1934,  Bishop 
O'Brien  said: 

Many  times  since,  the  question  has  been  asked,  "Why  was  it  'the 
greatest  Consecration  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  North 
America?' "  and  there  is  only  one  answer;  and  that  is  the  one  given  at 
the  clergy  dinner  after  the  Consecration.  It  was  a  magnificent  tribute 
by  the  illustrious  representative  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XI, 
and  the  American  Hierarchy,  to  "the  Cardinal  of  the  Home  Missions," 
who  after  twenty-five  years  of  unceasing  and  unprecedented  labor  for 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  these  United  States  of  America  had 
again  done  the  unexpected  and  chosen  a  second  Auxiliary.  Yes,  per- 
haps, on  the  part  of  ynany  of  the  Missionary  Bishops  present  it  was 
also  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
for  the  past  twenty-nine  years;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for 
nearly  seventeen  of  these  years  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mun- 
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"The  long  list  of  consecrations,  over  which  Cardinal  Mundelein  presided, 
zvas  climaxed  in  the  consecration  of  a  second  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago." 


delein,  has  been  the  Chancellor  of   The  Catholic   Church  Extension 
Society  and  the  guiding  star  of  its  destinies. 

Thus  one  could  go  on  citing  example  after  example  which 
would  reflect  the  honor  and  credit  which  Cardinal  Mundelein, 
since  he  came  here  as  Archbishop  in  1916,  has  brought  to  the 
Chicago  he  loves  so  well.  His  great  spiritual  works  and  his  edu- 
cational program  have  done  much  to  counteract  the  opinion  which 
has  gone  abroad  that  Chicago  is  a  city  of  outlawry  and  terrorism. 
His  Eminence  has  proved  that  of  the  millions  numbered  among 
Chicago's  population,  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  meticulous  in  the  practice  of  their  religious 
duties,  open-handed  in  their  charity,  avid  for  those  things  which 
make  for  culture  of  the  highest  type.  His  patriotic  works,  his 
civic  works,  his  humanitarianism,  have  demonstrated  his  great 
interest  in  all  those  who  are  his  fellow  citizens  even  though  they 
do  not  come  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  His  name  has 
become  known  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  honored  at  Rome 
and  blessed  in  the  far-flung  missions.    Hundreds  of  men,  occupy- 
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ing  exalted  positions  themselves,  have  been  proud  to  claim  His 
Eminence  as  their  friend. 

After  the  war  every  distinguished  hero  who  visited  Chicago 
made  a  special  visit  to  Cardinal  Mundelein's  residence.  Then  and 
now  Chicago  and  the  world  instinctively  turns  to  this  Prince  of 
the  Church,  who  knows  how  to  meet  every  crisis  and  grace  every 
occasion.  During  the  most  gloomy  days  of  the  1930  depression  it 
was  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  that  the  financial  leaders  of  Chicago 
turned  to  save  the  banks  from  impending  disaster,  and  it  was 
Cardinal  Mundelein's  letter  that  restored  confidence  and  sanity  to 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  who,  beset  by  rumors,  were  ready  to 
join  in  the  greatest  run  on  the  banks  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Again  it  was  to  Cardinal  Mundelein  that  President  Roosevelt 
turned  when  he  was  mobilizing  the  Citizens'  Conservation  Corps 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  it  was  Cardinal  Mundelein,  through  the 
C.  Y.  O.,  who  took  care  of  the  spiritual  and  recreational  needs 
of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  had  answered  the  President's 
call.  Perhaps  it  was  Cardinal  Mundelein's  service  to  his  country 
as  well  as  to  his  Church  that  prompted  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley  to  commemorate  the  Cardinal's  Jubilee  in  a  beautiful 
stained  glass  window  to  be  installed  in  the  renovated  and  enlarged 
St.  Jerome's  Church,  Chicago. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  A  Century  of  Progress  should 
have  made  Chicago  the  Mecca  of  the  world  and  a  jury  sat  to 
select  the  portrait  of  the  one  man  who  could  be  called  the  out- 
standing figure  of  the  community  in  which  the  exhibition  was 
being  held,  their  choice  should  have  fallen  upon  His  Eminence, 
George  Cardinal  Mundelein.  As  prelate,  as  citizen,  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  noble  and  worthy,  the  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  this  midwestern  see  holds  a  place  apart.  It  is  a  place 
he  has  made  for  himself  in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  his 
time,  a  place  for  which  he  will  be  known  to  future  generations 
as  he  is  to  the  present  as  His  Eminence,  George  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein, third  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  "The  First  Cardinal  of 
the  West." 


(The  End) 
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